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The Heternlowies of the Sidites in the Presentation of Ln 
Haom.—By Isnacn Freorarsoes, Professor in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City. 


ComMMENTARY.* 


Tut Commentary herewith presented follows Tin Haam's 
text published in Vol. xxviii of this Journal, pp. 28-80, by page 
and line, In marking the lines, | have counted every line on 
the page, including the superseriptions, The footnotes are not 
quoted by the line bat by the namber prefixed to them, In the 
ease of same very long footnotes, Paleo added the line of the 
footnote referred to, 

I prefix a ** List of Cited Works,” giving all the anthorities 
(with short biographical dates) regularly or frequently quoted 
in this treatise. “The abbreviations under which they are quoted 
are inade noticeable to the eve.* Books only incidentally 
referred to are omitted in this list, MS, before tho title signi- 
fica that the book has not yet appeared it print and has been 
asedl in mannseript. 

Tn quoting from Aralie sources I have discriminated between 
printed works anil muannseripts. The Intter I quote in the 
original; the former I give—except ih cases of neoessity—in 





i Continual from Vol. xxwiii, pp. 10. 
*To simplify the abbreviations, | purpemely neglect the rules of exact 
Eratislitercatitets, 





2 L. Friedlaender, (1908. 


translation, as the text itself is accessible to the specialist. In 
translating from the printed edition of Ibn Ilazm’s Jfilal, I 
usually attach the important variants from the manuscripts at 
my disposal, 

Iplead guilty to being inconsistent in transliterating the 
Arabic, Such inconsistencies are searcely avoidable. The 
specialist will pardon them, the layman will hardly notice them. 

As regards the index to this treatise, I refer the reader to 
my remarks in Vol, xxviii of this Journal, p. 27, 


Liat of Cited Works. 


Abulfeda. Abi’l-Pidi [d. 7329/1931], Annales Mosiemici, ed. 
Adler, Hafniac 1789-94: } 

Abu'l-Maali. Abi’l-Ma‘all [wrote about485/1092, Desoend- 
ant of Ali. /Jmamite|, Kitéb bayin al-adyin (in Persian), 
printed in Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, vol, 1 (Paris, 1883), 
pp. 132-171. The quotations refer to the Persian tet. 

Agh. AbO'l-Paraj al-Isbahani (dl. 356/067), Kitilh al-Agint, 
Balk. 

Agh. Tables. 1. Guidi, Tables alphabétiques du Kitéb al- 
Agani, Leyden, 1805-1900, 

Anon. Sufi. MS, Anonymous work on Sufism. ‘The author 
quotes Yafiti, who died 768/1366. Cod. Berlin; Ablwardt, 
Catalogue No. 3397, 

Bagd, MS. On Bagdidl [d. 429/1038] and hia work, sue 
Introduction to this treatise, p, 26. 

Blochet, Le Measianisme ot Vhétérodoxie Musulmane. Paris, 
1903.—Drawa largely on Persian (Shiitic) sources, 

de Boer, History of Philosophy in Islam. English transla- 
tion. London, 1903, 

Brockeimann, Geschichte der arabischon Litteratur. I-I1L. 
Leipzig, 1808-1902. 

Diyarbekri. Diyirbekri [died after 982/1574], Ta’rikh al- 
Khamis. Oairo, 1283°, 

Dozy, Isl, Dozy, Essai sar l'histoire de I'Talamiame, traduit 
du Hollandais par Victor Chauvin, Leyden-Paris, 1874. 

Fihr, Nadim [wrote 377/958]. Kitb al-Fihrist, ed. Flaigel, 
Leipsig, 1871-2. 


Vol. xxix.) The Heterodunics of the Shiites, etc. 3 


Gen. Leyd. MS. Kitals tahdit al-aneib wa-nihiyat -al-a*kib. 
Au Anonymous genealogy of the Alides [fourth century H.]. 
Cod, Leyden (Warner 686). Not paginaterd, 

de Goeje, Carmathes. de Goeje, Mémoire aur jes Carmathes 
du Bahratn et les Fatimides [Mémoires d'Histoire ot de Géo- 
graphie orientales No, 1]. Second edition. Leyden, 1886, 

Goldziher, Muh. St. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien 
I-Il. Halle 1889-1890, 

Goldziher, Shi'a. Goldziher, Beitrige zur Litteraturge- 
schivhte der Sita und der sunnitisehen Polemik.  Sitzangs- 
berichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. 78 (1874), p. 439 1%. Vienna, 

Haarbrucker. Gerinan translation of Shabrastant I-11, Hatle, 
1850-51. Unless otherwise stated, quotations refer to vol. I. 

TAth. Ibn al-Athir [d. 630/1234]. Chronicon quod Per- 
fectissimum inscribitur, ed. C.J. Tornberg. Leyden, 1851-78, 

IBab., Ithbat. Ibn Babfye [d. 381/991. Znamite], Kitdy 
fi ithbat al-gaiba wa-kashf al-haira, ed. Moller, Heidelberg, 1901, 

IBab., l'tikadat. MS. Ibn Babdye (see shove), [‘tikadit 
al-Imimivya, Ood, British Museum (Add. 19,623), See de 
Rieu, Catalogue p. 385. 

IH. [bn Hazem [d. 456/1064), the anthor of oar text, See 
Introduction, p, 94, 

* THaukal. Ibn Hankal [wrote 367/977], ed. de Goeje [Biblio- 
theca Geographoram Arabicorum HH]. Leyden, 1873. 

Hi. Tji [d. 7256/1355]. Mawakif, ed. Sorenson. Leipzig, 
1848. 

Ikd. Ibu “Abd Rabbihi [d. 328/940], al-‘Tked al-fartd, [OTT. 
Cairo, 1293, Jf not otherwise stated, quotations refer to val, T. 

IKhald. [bn Khaldin [4 8608/1400), Mukaddima, od Qua- 
trembre I-III. [Notices et Extraite des manuscrits de la Biblio- 
thique Impériale voll. 16-18] Paris, 1847-1854. 

TXhall, Ibu Khallikan [d. 6581/1282], Kitib wafaydt al- 
atydn, od, Whstenfeld, Gottingen, 1835-43. 

IKot. fbn Koteiba [d. 276/889], Kitib al-ma‘irif, ed. 
Wistenfeld, Gottingen, 1850. 

Isfr. MS. On Isfri’ini [d. 471/1078], see Introduction, p. 26. 

Istakhri [wrote 340/041], ed. de Goeje [Bibliotheea Geo- 
graphorum Arabicorum Ij. Leyden, 1870. 


d f, Priedlaender, [1908. 


Kashi,” Abd ‘Amr Muhammed b. ‘Omar b. *Abd al-*Azix 
al-Kashshi (from Kasheh in Jurjin) [approximately 300"," 
Imamite|, Ma*rifat okhbar ar-rijal, Biographies of Shiitie 
worthies chronelogivally arranged. Bombay 1317".—The suthor 
apparently draws on old and rare sources, 

Kremer, Ideen, Kremer, Geschichte der herrachenden Ideen 
des Islas. Leipzig, 1868, 

Lubb al-Lubab. Suyfti [d. 11/1505); Lubb al-lubib fi 
tuhrir al-ansib, ed. PJ. Veth. Leyden, 1830-32. 

Makr. Makrizi [d. 845/1442}, Kitab al-mawa‘iz wa'l-i'tibir 
bi-dikri’-khitat wa'l-dthir, 1-1 Bdlak, 1270". Draws partly 
on very old sources, Unless otherwise stuted, quotations refer 
to vol. LT, 

Masudi. Mas‘fidi [d. $45/056). Murdj ad-dahab, ed. Bar- 
bier de Meynard, I-TX. Paris, 1861-77.—His information is 
incidental and brief, but extremely valuable. 

Mirza. MS. Mirzi Makhddm [abont 1594), Risilat an-nawil- 
kid f-radd ‘ala-r-Rawafid, -A polemical treatise against Shiism, 
Cod. Berlin; Ahiiwardt, Catalogne No. 2136. 

Nawawi, Tahdib, Nawawi [d. 676/1278], Talib al-nsma 
wa'l-lugit, od. Wiatenfeld. Gittingen, 1842-7. 

PRE’. Protestantische Realencyklopidie, ed, Herzog and 
Hauck. Third edition. 

de Sacy. Exposé de Io religion des Druzes, T-Il. Paris; 
1858. Quotations in Roman figures refer to vol, L 

Shahr. Shahrastini [d. 548/1153], Witib al-Milal wa’n- 
Nihal, ed, Oureton I-, London, 1842-6. Quotations refer to 
vol. Z. 

Sit, Imams, MS. Sitit Ibo al-Jauzi [d. 6564/1257], Kitab 
sirat maulina Amir al-Mu’minin al-Imim ‘Ali. . . wa-suladihi. 





' Mr, Ellis, of the British Museum, kindly called my attention to this 


*T have been unable to find any statement bouring on the age of this 
author The date given in the text ie based on the following caleula- 
tions. al-Kashahl wae a pupil of al~Ayyashl (edition of his work, p,.470), 
The latter is no doubt identicnl with Piirist 199, and Tusy, List af 
Shy'ah books, No. 000, Neither of these authors give his uge But 
necording to Tusy, ib,, al-Ayyfisht * board the disciples (aghdb) of * All b. 


al-Hasan b. Fagdal” who died 224° (Tusy, No. 101, ‘This justifies the: 


rough estimate given in the text. 


Vol. xxix.] The fiterodories uf the Shiitea, ete, E 


A biography of Ali and his enevessors in the Imamate, Cod. 
Leyden (Warner 915), 

Suyuti, Tarikh, Suydtl [d. 911/1505], Twrikh al-Khulafa, 
ed, Sprenger and Mawlawt ‘Abd al-Hakk, COalentta, 1557. 
trinalated into English by H. 8, Jarrett, Caloutta, 1881. 

Tab, Tahari [d, 9040/21), Annales, ed, de Gopje. 

Tusy. Posi [d. 4590/1067. Jmamdte]. List of Shy ‘aly books, 
ed. Sprenger and Mawlaw{ ‘Abd al-Hakk. Caleutta, 1555-3. 

van Vloten, Chittisme. van Vioten, Recherches:sur la Domi- 
nation arahe, le Chiitizme ot les Croyanecrs messianiques dans le 
Khalifat des Omayvades. [Vorhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetonschappen te Amsterdam. Afdeeling Let- 
turkunde, Deel I, No. 3.] Amsterdam, 1894, 

van Vioten, Worgers, you Vioten, Worgers in Iraq [Feest- 
handel .. . van ¢ijn tachtigsten geboortedag aan Dr. PL J. 
Veth). Leyden, 1804, (See this volume, p. 94.) 

Welihausen, Opp. Wellhausen, Die religids-politischen 
Oppositiousparteien im alten Islam. Herliny 101. | Abhand- 
lungen der konigiichen Gesellschaf, der Wissenschaften xu 
Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. Nend Folge. Band 
V. Nro. 2]. 

Wolff, Drusen. Wollf, Die Drusen und ihre Vorldufer. 
Leipzig, 1845,—Rased on do Sacy, 

Wustenfeld, Register. Watenfeld, Register eu den gene- 
alogischer Tabellen, Gittingen, 1853. 

Wastenfeld, Tabellen, Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen 
der arabischen Stinme wod Familien. Gottingen, 185%. 

ZDMG. “Zeitechrift der dewtschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
achaft. 

Zeid. MS. al-Kasim b. Tbrihim al-[Iasant [d, 249/860, 
Fron Yemen, Zeidite), a volume containing misoollanvaus 
Zeiditic writings (10 in number). Cod. Berlin; Ahlwardi, 
Catalogue No, 4876, Contains reliable anid, in view of the 
early date of the author, extremely valuable information. 

Zeid. Mutaz, Ahmad b. Yahya b. ‘l-Murtadé [do 840%. 
From Yemen. Zeiclite], Kitih al-Milal wa'n-Nibal, Chap- 
ter on the Muttazila, ed. Arnold, Keipzic, 1902, 

Yakut. Fike [d, 626/220], Geographical Dictionary ad. 
Wastenfeld I-VI, Leipzig, 1868-74. 





8 I. Fricdiaender, [1es, 


List af Abbreviations, " 


Codd. =Codices: the manuscripts of Ibn Hazin's Milal wa'n- 
Nihal in distinction from the printed edition. 

Comm, =Commetitary to Ibn Haxm's Milal. published in thie 
Folume. 

=printed edition of Ibn Hazm's Milal wa'n-Nihal. 

Introd.=Introduction to this treatise in Vol. xxviii of this 
Journal, pp. 1-28. 

Milal=the manuscripts of Thn Haxm’s Milal wa'n-Nihal: 


Br = British Museom. 


L= Leyden. 
V = Vienna, 
Y¥ = Yale, 


See Introd., p. 17. 

Note, with a number following, refers to the footnotes under 
the That (see next), 

Text=Text of Ibn Harm's Milal published in Vol, xxviii af 
thie Journal, pp. 25-80, 

Small figures above large figares indicate the line on the page 
referred to. When underlined, the small figure indicates that 
the lines are to be counted from below, 


[28] P. 28,1. 21 f.' Tam not sure that T have correctly rendered 
the words of the original (Ed. If, 111"): a2 was Le olrety 
BUS ope aad ele Ls gis GAS pe (LVY read Lgs). 
The meaning of the sentence is not quite clear, It largely 

sdepends on the interpretation of the verb as. Thy latter, 
follows by Ae. 3, or \, usually designates ‘to excite, stir 
up evil, mischief or discord, against or among peoply” (Lane), 
We have translated accordingly, taking a: ag referring to 
edo and Lge to LSt in the preeeding sentence. But our 
toauthor, who is apparently very fond of this word, seems to use it 


in s somewhat different sense. Thus Ed. 11, 131" cus is 





* The reference ts to Vol. axviii of this Journal, as already stated. 


Vol. xxix.) = The Heterodoxries of the Shiites, ate. 7 


eres - LSLs — Arpt yey ‘“eontradiction to [28] 
auything that has heen logically demonstrated is nothing but 
ts, i. o., casmstry or sophistry.” 1, 20° Khe tinll Aol id 

** the casuistry of the Sopbists,” 19°": a certain heretic was con- 
vinoingly refuted aren) YI sic ere o> “and nothing was * 
left to him except sophistic arguments.” See also TIT, 214", 

V, 7H", 80', 93° (pgqrtlae), Comp. Dozy sub voce GELAZ; 
*suppositions ¢aptienases, sophiemes” (from Makkari), The 
vert is applied by Thn Hazem in the same sense and construed 


“7? 
with Greil, Ed, V,15' Ihe & Lge lye Be ag) ples Lew 
Wet use! “we know of no proof whatever which they could 
easnistically bring forward in favor of this nonsense.” IIT, 203" 


oN ods SUE SH S53 Wade OG pede Gad 0s, 
**One of them sophisticully assumes that the verse (Koran 17, 
104) reads ‘‘alimtn’ with a ‘damma’ over the ‘ti’,"—In™ 
accordance with these quotations the sentence under considera- 


tion ought to be translated; *‘and to expound the sophisme that 
were brought forward by those of them who argue sophistically ” 


&) would then be the Mle (Wright,’ Arabic Grammar Il, 
B20A) of Le and the variant Lee would be an intentional cor-% 
rection xxix PS al xas Le Las is somewhat hard, but it can 


searcely be translated otherwise than it has been done in the text. 
29.1. 1. Ed. as well as Codd. write, as a rule, Rate poll |*] 

(or E> yell) both with Hamza and Ya. This spelling may have 

been chosen intentionally, 40 as to embrace the two interpreta-s 

tions given to the word, the one deriving it from , “to delay,” 

the other from the root >>, **to inspire hope.” Comp. Shabr. 

103, Make, 3404, Goldziher, Wak, Se. IT, 90, note 1. 


—L, 10f, Por the better understanding of this paragraph 
T insert here the synopsis of Murji’ite doctrines given in Afilei™ 


Eo, Leah: Goal ogo Gedvedll ye Olay Ren oll 
eel, lpie ee) o> Je ate pepe SSK) ares Us 


8 I, Friediaender, [ 1908, 


*s . ee. 
[20] AN tel Gl, Role ally sp rea!t pgs WSS AY 3! 
PWM IS oo dese UG, ks YS LY fo g LG 
*? _ 
bit eel A GT oly GLU Vidredl pes Wis’ 
tase! Ligesisl, pied ile Ge Mel GL. 
okey, Rl Ny. See the detailed account on the Murji’a 
Ed. TV, 2044. On the question as to the nature of “ Faith” 
see TIT, 188 ff. 
—L11. Abt Hanifa died 767 C. EL Shahr. 105 admits 
that this famous Fakil is generally counted among thy Murji- 
10 "ites." He does so reluctantly, as the latter, in spite of their 
close relation to the Sanna, aro considered heterodox, and he 
explains this, in a rather far-fetched manner, as the result of 
misniderstanding. But inconsistently enough, he himself later 
mentions him among the prominent men of the Murji’a (p. 108). 
%® —L.15, Jahm was exeouted for his heterodox beliefs 
towards the end of the Omeyyad puriod, Shahr. 10, 60. Makr. 
34g" 
—TIbidem, On al-Ash‘ari’s (873-035 C. E.) doctring see 
de Boer, 56 f. At first opposed, "he was finally considered so 
orthodox that anyone who attacked him was regarded as an 
infidel who deserved capital punishment. The devont philoso- 
pher was revered as a saint” (Dory, Ji, 255). It ix highly 
characteristic that Makrizi, who quotes this passage almost 
verbatio (345"")", omits al-Ash‘art’s name both bere and |, 17. 
SAlthongh himpelf 4 Zahirite like Ibn Hazm,* he did not possess 
his courage or consistency to charge the patron-saint of the 
Sanna with heterodox views. ‘he same consideration probably 
accounts for the variant in Land Y (see note i), Tho printer 
of Ed. repeatediy endeavors to defend al-Asb‘arl against the 
mattacks of our author, In a footnote to this passage (II, 11) 





"On the margin 0 515 Ko. 


' Comp. TKot, 201, 

* Makcizi frequently pingiarizes Ilin Baxm; eee Goldziher, Zahtriten 
202; Muh. St. Tl, 260, 

* Goldziher, Zahiriten, p, 196 £. 


Vol. xxix.] The Heterodowies of the Shiites, ete. a 


he tmainiains that Ibn Hozm misrepresents al-Ash‘ari's view, [29] 
ascribing this eircumstanee to the geographical distance between 
these two minn (the former ii Spain, the latterin Basru). In a 
footnote to TIT, 206 he asserts that the difference between al- 
Ash‘ari and Thn Waxm is merely verbal, a 

—L.16, Muhammed by, Karrim (died 256‘, Makr. $47") is 
counted Makr, 348° (comp. $57° if.) among the Maushabbiha. 
On his yiew regarding the external nature of ** faith” (our text 
1. 30 fj) eee Ed. 111, 168, Bagd. 4". Comp, deo Boor, 40. 

—L. 20. On the principle of **Tukiyya” seo Goldzihurts i 
article ZDMG. 00, 212 0F. Tt is-of special significance for ihe 
Shi‘a, ih. p, 317 if. 

—T. 24 fF See the chapter on the Mo*tazils, Ed, TV, 199 ff. 

—L2if. The three Mu‘tazilites named herw occapy an 
intermediate position in the question of Kadar; It is God whow 
breates the actions of man, but man has the privilege of giving 
Assent to them, Shahr, 62, de Boor 66. 

—L.%. On an-Najjar (0th century ©. FE.) eee Maker, 3504, 
—L. 26, Instead of GULé (also Mad. TV, 45", Makr, 950") 
Shabr. 63° has ole (Haarbricker 94° *Attih)—Makr, $5(P" 
fonts hini among the Mujabbira, admitting, however, that 
hechuse of his other views he ie generally reckoned among the 

Mu‘taziln, He died 218", FiAr, 182, 7. 

30, 1.1. On Dirir see Makr, 340%, Comp, Ed. T, 109, [30] 

— L. 2. See on this famous Mu‘tazilite p. 6" od passim—ss 
His peculiar position in the question of Kadur, de Boer, 61, 

—L.6i. Sea Text 74" f. and Comm. 

—L.u. The synopsis of Kharijite views given in Milal 
LH, 162" will serve to illustrate this passage: re 5+! cdls 


Sf SS AeI GIG spiny US Le Myers Ls LS colattn 
FEy AS oa, Lat, prelus cay pelts whlds aM 
Be xesiil, REN OS ge bem, ND oe SLALY ole 
cells AS Heil SLs HM alls US ads Ls IS 
BIS pe pte ctad SUS nals aa ULM, -Lutt Gs 
BS) MI nestle. Soe Ed, TV. 188 if., Shahr, 100. 


i 


"el 
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[30] —I. 15, The Kharijite named here was an intimate friend 


of the extreme Shiite Hishim b. al-Hakam (p, 65"), Masudi 
V, 843, 
—L, 1 f. The names of these three heretics appear in se 
smanifold and puzsling variations that it is well-nigh impossible 
to arrive at any doetinite conclusion. 

The father’s name of the first occurs in the following forms: 
1) S5t— (or bol) Milo V 50", L 1, 145", Masudi IT, 267, 
Shahr.18, 42, Makr, 847", de Sacy XLII footnote, also in the 

Wearefully printed manoscripts of Bagd, 40°, 198" ands Isfr. 8", 
62°. We baye adopted this reading in our text,—%) fol, 
very frequently: Fd Y in our passage. Ed. I, 78", 90", 
Milal L. 1, 86", Wi $40, de Sacy, ibidem.—3) Lol> L here 
(so probably also V, see note 8), Ed, FV, 197-198 (several 

istimes).—i) das— Ed. I, 120'.—5) bly Br. here, LO, 
162" 1, 1 (lesls). 

Still more pumerous are the variations of the father’s name 
of the second person. It is found written as follows’: 1) uy 
Ea hore,—2) (wy, Masudi TIT, 267.—3) ese Afilal V, 

HO, —4) Gegtle Ed, IV, 198'.—5) wpb Br. here (¥ 


Ppl) 0) nyse (ye opal ge Deal) Shale. 48.7) Gepl 
Y here (1. unpointed); Isfr. 63* pb (sic)."—8) up 


Ed. I, 907.0) gph (y wel ype dual) Bagd. 103". 
We have followed this reading of Bagd., owing wo the careful 

SB punetuation of the manuseript (seo Introduction, p. 27).—The 
ending (as—=or appears in all these readings, This most 
probably indicates Christian origin, the more so as the views of 
these men (see later) distinctly show Christian influence, 





' Note 9 contains several misprints which must be corrected in aceord- 
unce with the text above. 

+ * Manilech,” as Haarbricker (IT, 410) transcribes the reading of Tafr., 
ie ltnposeible in the mannseript, 

‘Schreiner, Der Kaldm ta der faidtiechen Litteratur, p, 03, note 1, ie 
inclined to xceept this reading, and to identify it with the Greek Naver 
which oovars as the name of several Syrian bishops (Harkary, Habdker 
11, 17), But the latter name is transcribed in Arabic as GG (Harkavy. 
ihiderm). 
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The by-name of the third ax given by Ed. is no doubt incorrect, [30] 
as aceording to the express statement Ed_ TV, 197" al-Fadl was 
(as well as Alimad b. Ha’it) from Basra, Instead of ol; we 
find: 1) gS {41 Isfr. G4 1.3.2) god! Ea, TT, 1207, 
TY, 107"; (V lure g253!; Br. L here and L If, 162%, 1.1» 


et; 1, TH, 146* (sie) ey Si).—3) Hdd Shar, 18; 42 


Od! yo Lawl) dS! 1ji 340, 11 is impossible to 
decide on the proper form, 

The doctrines common to these three men consist mainly of - 
the belief in the divinity of Jesus and a fully developed theory 
of Metempsyvhosis; see the sources quoted above, especially 
Ed. 1, 90, Shahr, 42 f., Maker. 347. Thoy are neually mentioned 
together and designated as the pupils of the Mu‘tazilite an- 
Nuzzim (p. 58°), who himself betrays the influence of Christian 
dovtrine, comp, Schreiner, der Kaldm in der jadischen Litlera-\ 
tur, p. 4.—Acoording two Ed. 1, 90" and Bagd, 103", Ahmad 
b. Yandeh (or whatever his name) was a pupil of Ahmad b, 
Hwit, 

—L. 18. On the term “*Rawalid” see Appendix A. 

— L. 19. On the Sifis see Text 78°. The omission in L, ¥. 20 
(note 11) is probably intentional. Ibn Hazm us Zahirite has 
naturally enough # particular aversion to the allegorical inter- 
pretation current among the Sifis. 

—Tbidem. Abd Iamécti belonged to the radical wing of the 
extreme Khdrijite sect of the Aziriku (comp, above p. 9"), 
Bd. [V, 189. Makr, 340° valle him TamAl and counts him 
among the Mujabbira. 

31,11. On the ‘Ajarida of the Khawarij see Ed, TV, 191°, [31] 
Shahr. 95. On the conception of ** Ijmit” see de Boer $8. 

—L. 17. Mukatil is counted Shahr, 108 (comp. ib, p. 106) 2 
among the Murji’a, but later on, p, [21, among the Zeidiyya. 

—L. 20, See the names of these three Shiites in the Index. 
—On the close relation between the Shi‘a and the Mu'tazila see 
ZDMG. 82, 216: 53, B80, 538; 60,225, de Boor 43 ult. Comp. 
Maller, Zslam, Tl, p. 9. The Shiites mentioned here all belongs 
to the Imamiyya, Still closer is the relation of the Zeidiyya to 
the Mu'taziia. Zeid b. Ali (Text 74"), the founder of the former 
sect, was a pupil of Wasil b, ‘Atd, the founder of the latter 
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[31] (Shahr. 116), who in turn is said to have received the ** science 

of Kalam” from Mulammed b. al-Hanafiyya, Zeid. Mutaz. 10 

- ponult. Typical is the atterance Makrizi's (348) ** Seldom is 
| a Mu‘tazilite found who is not a Rafidite, except a few.” 

S 33, 1. 23, “* Went to the extreme,” lit. “exaggerated ”=— 


eG, This verb, which in the form of the participle (RJLE or 
? 


RAS) has become the technical term for the Ultra-Shi'a, origin- 
ally seems to have had a wider range and to have been applied 
to other than Shiitic movements, Thus 7d (249) has a special 

Wehapter on “guluww" in asceticism. Makrizi applies this 
expression to. @/f sects of Islam and states in the case of each 
séct the oature of its “ynluww,” fe, in how far it exaggerates 
the correct principles of the Sunna. 

—L. 24. This view is held by Abd Isma*it al-Bittikhi (p. 

11"), Ed. IV, 189°. 

—L, 26. This view is held by the Meimdiniyya, 4 section 
of the ‘Ajarida, Ed. IV, 190", Shahr. “6, Bagd. 4°, They 
slavishly adhered to the restrictions in Koran 4, 27, 

—L, 27. This view, too, is attributed to the Meimainiyya, 

*Shahr, 95 f.. comp. Noldeke, Geachichte dee AKorune, p. 277 ff. 

—L, 28f. See Koran 44, 2; 5, 42 and comp. Ed. TV, 189". 


—-— 2 a2 


Mitat 1, 11, 25* L 2": Jlas o> cist! USR25 ‘Aes yt Jis 
se, dase gat SE plies prec’ 23 agate Syd! elas 
Ops UTE GMS, opel! pla Gs 
*s —L. 33. The doctrine of Metempsychosis was current 
among the Mo‘tazilites, Schreiner, der Auld in der jitclinchen 
Litecatur, p. 620. Lt was of vital importance for the extreme 
Shi'a, to who it served av a metaphysical substracture for many 
of their beliefs and practices (eee Index «v. *‘ Transmigration of 
“Sonle”). Shalr., Makr, and others mention a special sect called 
Tanisukbiyya.—See also p. 26°" ff. 
[34] 34,1. 2. Thies view is attribured to a certain Abd Gifar, 
fd, IV, 197". L TE, 146° is more explicit: ds! ‘ee Ul, 


' Tcannot identify the passage in Ed, 
‘LL, 16% he in calted ng in Ed. ,LA& 521. 
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> mat o= > « = 

mBLads AE! El pepe WG pgilesy, Byinall gat [id] 
.* - *? 
SRS "(sic) Lgslall, atlas xd, rce, 

—L. 4 Comp. Fd. TV, 206° ff. 

—4L 7, Tho Hazm (Ed. IV, 199") quotes in the name of 
Ism4‘il b, *Abdallah ar-Ru‘aini, an older contemporary of his, » 
who was known for his piety and asceticism, the doctrine ** that 
he who has reached the highest degree of righteousness and 
parity of sou) has attained prophecy and that the lnteer is by 
no means a special faculty.” 

—L. 9, Instead of ‘‘ pious” better translate “saints,” — to 
Comp, Ed, TV, 27°; * We often heard of Sifis who maintained 
that 4 saint was superior to a prophet; TV, 226'*, “‘a part of 
the Saffa claim that there are among the Divine Saints (Las 
x1) some who are superior to all the prophets and apostles, 
and that he who has reached the gtmost limit of saintliness is 19 
exempt from all religious precepts, as prayer, fast, alms, ete. 
and is allowed ail forbidden things, as uduitery, wine, and so 
forth.” TBah. Ptikadat 24* ascribes the same views to the ad- 


herents of Hallaj (Text 69°"): i= sa! we God) Ree, 
Yeti aren Splall Wer pedi ae Solall, Gein 
we! GLI clabst cp09,° pil alll LG arpa! soo, 
wu das! emis pcs meets ss vers fd! or! ON; 
eee wes eLus¥l. Comp. also Ibu al-Athir’s utterance 
p. 14'.—One might think of reading Riyell instead of Lol 


aul (1. 8). But the author reviews the “exaggeratiogax” of » 
each of the fiye sects of Islam (Text 28 alt.), The Sunnites 
in consequence cannot be missing (ef, p. 12° ff.), 

——L, 12. The belief in Incarnation (hulil) forms the basis 
of the cardinal ultra-Shiitio belief in the Divine uature of the 
Imams. Most historians of religion enumerate a special sect 9 
called Huldliyya. See Index sub voce ** Incarnation.” 


' The change in gender because milk naturally refers to the female. 
* See p, 82’, 
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[34] —UL.18. On Hallaj see Comm. to p,60". Thun Hazm effeo- 
tively ridicules thie belief in the divinity of HallAj, Ed. V, 117. 
He repeatodsy quotes Hnilaj ae the type of a (pseudo) miracle 
worker, o. ¢., Ed. 1, 110" and elsewhere. 

6 —L. 16, Seo p, 78". 
—L.18. On as-Sayyid, see passages spevified In the Index, 
—L. WW, See Text 69° and Comm. 
—L.21. Seep. 70". 
—L, 22. On Abd Mansir, see p. 89". 
»w — Lb. 23. On Bastg, see p. 95": on Bayan, p. 88". 
— L, 25. Sea p. 24°" ff. 

(85) 35.1.1. Comp. a similar utterance of [bn al-Athir (VIM, 
21). These heretice maintain ** that all the religious precepts 
have an inner meaning, and that Allah has imposed upon his 

ib aainte anil those that have perceived the Imims and the * Gatos” 
(abwah, sffitic term) neither prayer por alms nor anything 
else,” Makr, 352" quotes in the name of the Khattéhiyya 
(Text 69) the same specimens of allegorical interpretation, with 
« few characteristic modifications, Tha‘! Jibt’ and ‘*Taght” 
* (L. 7) are interpreted as referring to Abd Sufyan and ‘Amr b, 
al--As, while Aba Bekr and *Omar are represented by “!khamr™ 
(wine) and **maysir™ (a gambling game), Koran 2, 216; 5, 92. 
This is no doubt an attempt to soften somewhat the inault to 
“the two Sheikhs” implied in the original interpretation. 
Interesting, because reflecting the attitude of official Shilam 
toward these exegetio endeavors, are the two aneciotes told, 
Kashi 188, “* Abd ‘Abdallah (i. ¢.,. Jafar as-Sadik, see Index) 
wrote to Abf'l-Khattab (Text 60°): ‘It has come to my knowl- 
edge that thou assamest that ‘‘adultory " means a person, that 
= wing,” “prayer,” **faste” and ‘‘aboniinations” (fawaihish, 
Koran 6,142; 7, $1) mean certain persons, It is not as thou 
sayest."—Someone said to Ja‘far: ‘It is reported in thy name 
that ** wine,” **maysir,” images,” and *+ arrows” (Koran 5, 
#2) stand for cortain persana.’ He replied: Allah would cer- 
Stainly not have told hia people something that they could not 
know (i «., understand by mere sllusion),” 
—£h. 12. Seep. 92" ff. 
—L. 15 ff See also Text 49% L LL alludes to the same. 
attitude of the Shiites, Wile? L U1, 82° (=Ed. TV, 83): Jahm 
ob. Safwin and Aba'l-Hadeil, as well as certain Rawifid, deny the: 
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eternity of Paradise and Hell (comp. p. 74), He then pro- [55] 
coeds to refute Jahm and Abi'l-Hudeil, As for the Rawafid, 
they deserve no refutation, as they do not rely on logical demon- 
stration (the last sentence missing in Ed.). In another passage 
(Ed. TT, 14) L Of. elaborately argues against those of his co- 5 
religionists who “take it for granted that religion cannot be 
acoepted on the basis of logical demonstration, thus gladdeniny 
the hearte of the heretics and testifying that religion can be 
established by means of assumptions and by superior force,” 
How deeply seated this aversion to argumentation was in Shi- 1 
itio circles can be sven from the utterances of the famous 
Imamite Ibo Babtye (/*ritadat 6°), who devotes a whole chapter 
to this subject. I reprodace this interesting chapter in its 
essential parts: 
bles aul & lrells Re) oe thal § olaze¥! Sln 

= = a = ter 

-* ao» 2 a> we 

Jl S52 as¥ xis * dlas all ¢ Jas yl dos 
Bas aU Ios pe Ma ats Solel! Le, a ads YL 

, ¢ ‘ 57pm -- 
At cel 1S) QL ale JG QT AGS Ol, 
ST be yet ate Gola! Gh Kale thas alts 

- ‘ Ie + *> 5, A ipe a 
Sh GEM, lla args Ls Gad Gl y,5 alba! 52 
=~ “s : PE Ir 4 = ane 
Sy5 GY aL BIE pe GIS nest shige Lol Gus 
i # 

CR ppl ane & SOE, Joes Las Lie Ue Sus 
et de Spe pu! pve C3 t prhegell Food Ju, mic rer 
“Whi inthe KunyacfttmBdbaye 

* Koran 55, 48, 

*Shabr. 148 mentions in the name of al-Warrdk (quthor of the Filrist?) 
that thie reply of Ja‘far was transmitted by Hisham b. SAlins (see Index) 
and Muhammed b, an-No‘mdn (p. 5), who atrictly followed this injuno- 


tion till they died. 
*iLo,, Ali, 


ae | 


—_= FF 
> 
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[sss SIGN JEAGH LI Ot csy3y [7°] ae 
Midas, side Sf Gl de obo acd slag 
cabal Le plan Ja gede MN San) dele Sf, dreds 


ere oly rie LI cre, Hike St Sh Le BUT 

: 
: “gt! Lt ee, 
This elimination of logio from the province of religion js 
ecomplomonted and jostified by the olaim of « bigher source of 
knowledye, the claim of inspiration (1. 14). See on thie p. 54". 
— L.22. The Tltea-Shiites are excluded from Islam by all 
worthodox theologians, comp. Introduction, p. 23,1, 1-2, I, uy, 
sees in this agreement of the orthodox the force of an “ijmit.” 
—L. 24 f& The following significant passage was first com- 
municated by Kremer (/deen, ps. 10) from thy Vienna mann- 
script. Makr, 302° ff. reproduces our passage without giving 
wcredit to ite author (comp. p. 8,0. 3). Thm Hazm's view on the 
origin of Shiitio heterodoxy is founded on the observation of the 
role played by the Persian clement in the Shiitic movement, a view 
fully shared and frequently over-ermphasized by modorn scholars 
(soo Intromuotion, p, 3, note 1). This view, which conveniently 
wenough regards the introduction of ** guduiee” (soe p, 12") into 
Tslatn as & treacherous act of revenge® on the part of the aubju- 
gated nationalities, is voiced also by other Muhammedan writers, 
comp., 6. @., the utterance of Thn al-Athir VHT, 21 (p, 14") 
l/ and Tji 849. Lo. gives repeated expression te this conviction 
min his Milal, comparing the treachery of the Persians with the 
deceitful attitude of the Jews towards Christianity, the later 
having bribed the apostle Pani to smuggle the doctrine of 
*Guluww" into the new faith." “Thus in the chapter dealing 
with Christianity (Ed. 0, 38) 1 TL endeavors to prove that the 
wmApesties were Infidels, ‘Either they sincerely and firmly 
believed in the divinity of Christ aml '‘exaggerated” on his 


' Comp, Text 59 and Comm, 
* The expression phuyl DGS is repeatedly found in this connection, 


comp. Bd. TV, 227% '* and elsewhere. 
* It le worthy of notice that LB. repeatedly quotes the latter view as 
; being held by the Jows of his time, 
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hehalf, in the same way as did the Sabd’iyya’ and the other seota [35] 
of the Galiya as regards Ali, or as the Khattdbiyya believed in the 
divinity of Aba'l-Khattib (Text 60'), the adherents of al-Halléj 
(Text 69") in the divinity of al-HallAj and the other infidels 
among the Bitiniyya ..., or they were seduced by the Jews, 6 
ae the latter elaim, to corrupt the followers of Christ and Jead 
them into error, in the same way as “Abdallah b, Saba the Him- 
yarite, al-Makhtir b. Abt ‘Obeid, Abd ‘Abdallah al-+Ajani, 
Abt Zakariya al-Khayyat, Ali an-Najjir, Ali b, al-Kad! al- 
Janadi* aud the other emissaries of the Karmatiana and Shiites’. 
rose to lead into error the partisans (Shi'a) of Ali.” 

Next to the Persians, the largest ahare iu the importation of 
heterodox doctrines into Tslam Is attributed to the Jews, mainly 
on the ground that ‘Abdallah b, SabA (p, 18" #.), the founder of 
the Hirst Shiitic sect, is said to have wen a Jew. Thus 1. H.,& 
in referring to the claim of the Jéws regarding the apostle Paul," 
thoughtfally adds (I, 224); “This is something which we do 
not consider improbable on their part. For they tried the same 
thing towards oarselyes and our religion, although this time 
they failed to carry out their ounningy 1 refer to ‘Abdallah b, 2 
Sabi known as [bn as-Sandé,’ the Jew, the Himyarite—muy 
Allah curse him!—who embraced Islam in order to lead inte 
error as many Muslims as possible, He assumed the leadership: 
of an ignohle party, who stood on the side of Ali, so that they 
might profess the divinity of Ali, in the same way as Paul 
becume thé leader’ of the followers of Christ that they might 
helieve his divinity. These are now thy Batiniyya and Galiya, 





' Céd. L. (1, 105+) and V_ (160+) read Sabdbiyya, see p. 41". 
' See on most of these men the Index. 


: SL. “proprement les Orieutaux, était on Afrique le nom pur 


lequel on désignait les Chiites * (Dozy s. v.). 

‘ How widespread this belief was can be sewn from the elaborate 
story, given by Isfr, (71*) and designated by him ae generally known, 
how Paul at the instance of the Jows became a Christian, studied in 
the Christian monasteries and, having gained their contidence, amug. 
sled into Christianity the belief in the Trinity, etc, 


* FA. I, Seer rpett. The norrevt reading in Codd. See p. 15". 
* Ea 292" E-Bs> TV: correatly ee sols. 
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[35] and the least heretical among these are the Lmdmiyya.” Bee 
more on the relation of Judaism to Shiiwm, p. 10" 4f. 

Vr —h. 29. Towe the explanation of these two terms to a pri- 

vate communicition of Professor Nildeke: ‘Tho Hazm’s state- 


- - of «s, ‘ r 
Smet with reference to ely! anil j=" is Hot iuite exact. 


Yl are hot the Persians as a whole, but thow deseendants of 
the Persians (mostly or wholly arabicized) who conquered Yemen 
at the time of the great Chosroms. In Yemen the “Abn? 
were prominent asa class during the time of Muhammed and 
Oohis tomediate snecessors, The some oome wos afterwards 
(third eentary FL.) applied in ‘Irak to the descondants of tho 
Khorasanian warriors who won tbe empire for the Abbaside.— 
vl (‘the free onee*) properly designates the Persian nobles, 


(the Aechepo of the Parthians), About 600 ©, E. the poets 
apply thit name to the Persians in poneral, and later writers tte 
the same appallation merely on the basis of a scholarly tradition,” 
Sew Nildeke, Geachiehte der Perder neil Araber zur Zeit dor 
Simeanidon, p, 225, 0. 5 and 442, 0, 7. 
[#6] 36,1. 9. On Sunbéd (or Sinbid) ave Blochet, |. 44 f. 

» — Thidem (note 2), “The form of the nome iw still yery 
oncortaio. [hardly believe that Ustidsts ts correct. mba Lise! 
tiay represent many different forme of an Iranian name” 
(Nalioke), 

—Tbidem, Ou al-Mukanna‘ soo Comm, to p. 70". 

* —Thidem, On Babak comp. Fiber. 343 6, and notes, He 

was crucified in Surra-man-ra'A in-the year 225", Bagd, Wit’. 
—f, 11. On Khidéuhsee yp. 98". On Abd Mustios, see Index, 
—L.. 20-41. Comp. Introduction, p. 22° f. and Text, p. 70". 
[| 37128. Fifty prayers aro mentioned in connection with 
wthe Karmatians aud the Nuseiriyya, de Racy CLIV alt. and 
footnote, CLEX. This i#apparently based on the Mohammedan 
legend according to whieh Allah had originatly prescribed fifty 
prayers, but, vielling to Muhatimnod’s presetitations, redineed 
them to five; comp, Golleiher, Mus, St, 1, 36.—On ‘Abilallah 

= (}. 5) see Comin. top. 71". 

—h. 7% On *Abdallah b, Sabd, also known a6 Tho ns-Sanda, 
set Thn Huzin’s utterances pp, 10", 17" and passages in Index, 
The identity of Tho as-Sabé and Thn ae-Sanda ie neentmed by all 
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Mubammedan scholars, except Bagd, and Isfr, Tabari's account [37] 
(I 2941; comp, Wellhausen, Opp. 91) differs in several essential 
points from the reports of the theological writers. Altogether 
the data on this enigmatic personality are as interesting asx they 
are vonflicting; they deserve to be made the subject of special s 
investigation. He is generally considered the founder of Shi- 
ism, anil this, in connection with his Jowish origin, suffivionthy 
explains the endeavors of the Muhammedan theologians w 
ebarge him with many a heresy which developed in the later 
eourse of Shiism. His Jewish birth was sufficient pretext for W 
the Sunnites to bring Shiism in connection with Judaism. We 
saw Thi Hazm's remarks p. 16 f. Kashi, in the biography of 
“Abdallah b. Sabi, p. 70, plainly says: **On acconnt of this 
the opponents of the Shi‘a maintain that the root of Shiism and 


Ratidiam (uaa, eesall, seo Appendix on Rawafid) was taken 
over from Judaism,” The famous theologian ash-Sha‘hi (died 
105) is reported to have drawn an elaborate and odious parallel 
between the Shiites and the Jews (kd 260). He says among 
other things, with special reference to [bn Saba: “The Ritida 
are the Jows of this nation. ‘They hate Islam as the Jews hate 2 
Christianity. They embraced Islam, not because they longed 
for itor borause they feared Allah, but because they detested 
the Muslims and intended to overpower them,” 

On *Abdallah’s alleged participation in the uprising of ‘Oth- 
man see Wellhansen, Shizsen vend Vorarbeiten VI, 124 £.—Ons 
1, 11 see p. 100, 

—L. 12. On the Ismaelites seo Shahr. 127, 145 £., Tji 549, 
TKhald. 1, 862, Doxy, Jef, 259 €., Kremer, Jdeen 106 £., Maller, 
fslam 1, 588 {., Blochet 54 .—On the various appellations of 
the Isma*iliyya see Shahr. 147° Mf and Blochet 60, n. 1. Sees 
aiso Text 73, note I and Comm. 

—L.13, On the Karmatians see Doxy, Zid, 268 ff... Blochet 
O1 ff., de Boer 88 £_—A anveinet presentation of their doctrine, 
de Gucjo, Cormathes 160 £. 

—1..15. On Mazdak soe Noldoke, Grechichte der Persone 
wnd Arauher, p. 456 ff.—Similarly I. H. expresses himself Ed. 
1, 34": “As for the Mawdakiyya (written with (3), they are 
the adherents of Mazdak the Mébad. hey are those who 
believe in communism as to property and women, The Khur- 
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[07] ramivya, the adherents of Babak, are one of tho sets of the 
Maxdokivya. They ore olao the secret (basis)' of the dov- 
tripe of the Isnui‘ipya and thuir (vital) element, as well as of 
those who hold to the doctrine of the Karmatians and the Band 

S*Obeid (= Patintdes),” 

eid 38.1.7. he following sentences give emphatic cxpression 
to the Zihirite conviction of the author; comp. Goldzther, 
ACLriien, pr Bont, 

—L. 6. The author has apparently in view the belief held 
win Shiitic, as woll wa in certain Sunnitic quarters, that the 
Prophet bequeathed to ‘Aisha, Pirima, *Abbds or “AIL, reapane 
tively, some prystic lore; comp, Goldgiler, MwA, Sv, IT, 118, 
—L. 1s, Comp, Ed V, 26 pewnltc: “It is firmly established 
regarding the prophet... that he was sent to the red and the black,” 


uComp, Kamil, od. Wright, 264" JUS ot le eu J,3, 
eel, ey ep pail | ae 


—1,. 23, “Ax he was commanded,” see Koran 5, 71.—L IT. 
uses the same argument Wifal Te 11, 80" (not found in Ed.) 


nS pial gos * Mas Je us the ti wis ll 2A 
rae EE cl Kull ache ail ULE 3s agi 
pee Ue stl pe Ae me vey ol get wall thes 
Aceh plug ate mJ] de ell Cie, SI rot 
US ye Gade syed Le Mes Sle wl olulb at {les 
[29] 30, b 01. In aocordance with his Zahinte conviction, which 


etrictly and exclusively adheres to the bare text of the Koran 
amd the Hadith, 1. if, lays epecial omphasie on the reliabiliry 





= == 
| Fal. lan Land Ve U3" the wars," 


' Koran 16, 46, 
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of the traditionists; comp, Ed. 11, 76" ff. and Kremer, Jiedn [39) 
138 ff. 

40,11. “The Mao‘tavilites, the Kharijites, the Murjitites [40] 
and the Shiites.” The eame enumeration of Muhammedan 
seots (comp, Introdnetion, p. 21) Ed, TV, 2": puY! jot cee 


oles (road Ra>yoIl) Kaylee, inell, Rit! AS) uy 
fal, 
—L. 15 (note), The words Leder 2) a> Y Le 1 inter: 


pret in the sénse that nothing remaina to these infidels ta bonst 
of, beyond (=except) the infamies and lies to be found jn their yo 


Scriptures. The reading of L, and Br. Wadas &A3 Y Le (with- 
out pe!) 1 would translate: “beyond which (se, eae) 


no proof (is needed),"” 1. ¢., the jufamies in themselves are 
sufficient to Impeach the infidels, On this meaning of sa 
ave the glossary to Tabarl, sub yore. " 

41, 1.15. Characteristic of I H.'s truthfilness (see Intro- [41] 
duction, p, 15) is another jtterance of his, Ed. IV, ia: “41 
we thought that dishonest quoting was permissible, we should 
Hse Fe an Arent (against the Shiites) the words reported (in 
the name of the Prophet): ‘Follow the example of those ss 
after me, viz., Abd Bokr and “Omar.” But this (tradition) is 
bot ten, and may Allah guard us from using 44 an argument 
anything that is wor true,” 

— I. 17 (note 7). Comp. Text 42, |. 5 and note 8 1. HL 
uses & Very similar phraseology Ed. PV, 207": ““ We have heres 
det forth the depravities of the adherents of heresy (he refors 
to the Murjiites) in order to cause people to flee from thom and 
to Frighten away the illiterate among the Muslims from beeom- 
ing familiar with them and from thinking well of their eorript 
words.” i 

42.14.14 The heresios referred to are these of the Mi tani- [42] 
lites: They aro quoted as such Ed TV, 192 (jn the chapter on 
the Mu‘taxila)—l I. chooses them as specimens in his intro- 
duetion becsuse, In the original disposition of the pamphlet 
against the four heterodox sects, which is now incorporated 
with his Mélu!, the Muttazila ocoupied the first place. Soe my 


J =" 
J 


;, 


32 tT, Friediaender, (1908. 


{42} essay “Zur Komposition von Ibn Haxin’s Milal wa'n-Nihal” in 
Orientalizeche Studien V, p. 274 £. 
—L. 17. See Introduction, p, 22-23, 
—L. 18. On * Rawifid ” see Appendix A. 
6 43,11. The founder of the Jarddiyya is called with his full 
[43] name Abd'l-Jérad Ziyad b. al-Mundir al-‘Abdi, Masudi V, 474, 
Kashi 150, Tusy, p. 146 No. 308, Shalir, 121; Fihr, 178" and 
Makr, 352" assign to him the additional Kunya Abd ‘n-Najm. 
Muhammed a)-Bakir (died 117) called him “Surhib,” which ia 
osaid to designate **a blind devil dwelling in the sea” (Kashi, 
Shahr. 119), becanse he was born blind (Fihr., Kashi, ‘Tnsy). 
The seet was accordingly called also the Surhtbiyya (Kashi). 
As regards their tenets, the Jarddiyya variously differ from the 
bulk of the Zeidiyya, whom they regard as infidels. ‘They share 
with the latter the central doctrine that Muhammed appointed 
Ali aa his snecessor, not, as the Imimiyya maintain, by means 
of a written will which the Companions nialiciously set aside, 
but “by a description (of his qualitiva) without the mention of 


hiv name” (Shahr.: Raa! 4,9 est). Bat thoy differ 
from them in that they regard the Companions as infidels 
hocanse they did not endeavor to find out the man to whom the 
Prophet referred and chose a wrong one in his place. Accord- 
ing to Shahr, 118, Abd'l-TArdd went so far as even to deny the 
Imamate of Zeid b, Ali, the founder of the Zeidiyya, on the 
sground that the latter considered Abd Bekr and ‘Omar legi- 
timate ralers. Isfr., however, (0* ult,) insists that the recogni- 
tion of Zeid as Imam is common to all Zeiditic sects without 
exception. It is atrange that L H. should omit the mention of 
this typical heterodoxy of the Jarfidiyya: the “‘Takfir as- 
Sahiba.” 

As to the succession In the Imamate, the Jiridiyya agree 
with the rest of the Zeidiyya that it is legitimate in the descend- 
ante both of Hassn and Iusein, and in these exclusively, on 
condition that they are qualified for the Imamate and present 

Stheir claims with the sword in their hands. Of the three 
Tams qnoted in our passage one is a Hasanide, the other two 
Huseinides, 

On the Jariidiyya compare also the account of Bagd. 9°, 
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—L. 2 (uote 1). ‘al-Eusein” is also found Shahr. 118, [43] 
Tji 352, Bagd. 17° (also elxewhere) and Iefr. 19°. It is known 
how frequently these two names are confoanded.—Muhammed 
lied at the hands of ‘Isa b, Masa, the governor of Knfa (died 
167), in 145, Tot. 192, Tab, TIT, 189 ff. 5 

— Note 7. On Radwa see p. 36°. Bagd, 17° calls the 


locality as Hab Ju> (with soft Cc under the line) r> 
See further Text 60'* and Comm, 

—1L. 7-8. The belief that the Imams have not died and will 
reappear on éarth is the central tenet of the Witra-Shi‘a, and wo 
ovours, as can be seen in this treatise, in connection with nearly 
every one of theirsects. This boliof is founded on two doctrines 
which must have gained wide currency in heterodox Islam at a 
very carly period: the one is the Raj‘a doctrine, the other ia a 
doctrine derived from heterodox Christian Docetism, It ia yy 
necessary to gain a clear view of these two doctrines in order 
to grasp in its full meaning the conception which practically lies 
at the bottom of all Shiitic movements. 

The doctrine designated as Raja’ has apparently had its 
history and presents in consequence a complex appearance. 9 
Kremer ( Oulturgesohichte unter den Chalifen TL, 387), in spenk- 
ing of this doctrine ‘* which was widely current among the Shi- 
ites of the earliest period,” gives the following definition of this 
belief: “*For a man to believe in the *Return' (Raj‘a) 
amounted to the conviction that Ali would rise from the dead,» 
and that he himself would, after a certain period of time (ay 4 
rule, after forty days), come to life again.” According to the 
national dictionaries, Raj‘a signifies **the returning to the 
present state of existence after death, before the Day of Resur- 
rection.” (See Lane, sub voce, and the authorities quoted ao 
there.) It wonld thus appear that this belief in returning to 
life after death, which was known to the Arabs as early ax in the 
time of Ignorance (Lane, #4.) applied to poople in general, 
without reference to specific personalities, Jabir b, Yaxid al- 
Ju‘fl (died 128, see p, 86") believed in the Raj‘a, Muslim,» 
Sahih (Cairo 1283) 1, 51. This ia more explicitly stated by 





‘The pronunciation Ria is recorded, although not approved of, 
by Nawawi on Muslins’s Sahih (Cairo 1283) I, 91. 


ss 
7" 


at fF. FRiediaenter, (10s: 


[43] Bag. 18° QS, Adsl de de Lad! do ye ple WG 

= Relall hus Lada jt lait oe J,m. The poet al-~Bash- 
shir hb. Burd (died 107) hold the came belief, AgA, ITT, 244, and 

this ie again explained! by Bagd, 14 CF x3 Lelio! 

O Rela! ep? he Lol J! ateVl Raa (strike ont cp) 

hal ye i>! lst ad! 25 LS: similarly Isfr, 12° 


ot a Lalas IS Lr ela (us ae SIL dy Uy’ 

usslyrlt, Kuthayyir (died 105) expressed on his death-bed the 

gouviction that he woul| return to life after forty days on ix 
fine horse (ligé. WITT, 39)," 

Tt seums. however, that this belief was, or beeame, mainly cans 
beotol with certain prominent individuals who, by reasun of 
their prominonce, deserved a neturn to life. We find this belief 
repeatedly in connection with Muhammed, Whoo Mahammed 

had died, ‘Omar violiatly robuked those who helleved that the 
Prophet was dead, and he gave emphatic expression to his helief 
that be would “return” after forty days, “just ae Moses had 
done,” Tab. 1, 1515 £., WBab., dthbat 31, Bagi 6° (hore Muliem- 
mod i¢ compared with Jvsos). ‘Abdallah b, Sabd, the founder 

of Shitam (p. 1B f.), is said to Wave believed in the “ Return” of 
Muhammed. Referring to Koran 28, 85,' he argued: “It js 
strange that poople who assert that Jesus will return should 
leuy that Muhammed will return, .... Muhammed being 
worthier of returning than Jesus,” “And he laid down for 

Sthem the Raja” Tab. 1, 2941. 

4s aorole, the Raj‘s belief is found in connection with the 
Imiias of the Shita, in the first place, of course, with 1, The 


— ee ee 

‘This form of Raj'a ie probably the real basis of the belief current 
among the Khattiblyya that they will newer dis (p. '72"),—An alladon 
to this belief is perhapa fouwl Agh. XU, 7; A friend of ‘Abdallah b. 


Mu‘Awiga (p. 44") was called al-Bakilip, 467) hes Ja gly aay 
* Halli composed » hook learing on this verse under the tithe why 
dlas LI Jot,J yeh take Jat et old Ueiir, rein, 
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idea that Ali was hidden in the clouds, whence he would return [43] 
on earth, was very common in Shiitic circles (see p, 42"), The 

term Raj‘ rar’ oyjy very frequently designates this belief; 

comp, Livdn and Taj al-- Ards, sub vore, Nawawt on Muslim, 


Sahth 1,51, Kremer, Culturgeschichte ib, Makr, 354°": tad ‘ 


Muhammedan writers, with extremely few exceptions, ascribe 
the authorship of this belief to ‘Abdalish b. Sabi.’ Apart 
from the onlinary sources, see also the interesting notice [Khall, 
No, 645 (p. 26"): al-Kalbi (died 146) ** was one of thu follawers ww 
of ‘Abdaliah b. Sabi, who maintained that Ali had not died and 
would return on earth.” To the references given in the course 
of this treatise (see p. 42 f,) may aleo be added Madaint (died 
shout 225/840), whe reports that al-Hasan, the son of Ali, pro- 
tested against the belief that God would bring Ali to life ony 
earth before the day of Resurrection (ZDMG. 88, 301). How 
deeply rooted this belief was in the masses may be seen from 
the curious anecdote narrated by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (Jha 
209}. A man called on him ata very unusual hour and asked 
him; “When will thie man be brought to life ??—* Which » 
man?"—* Ali b. Abi Talib.” Taaid: **He will not be brought 
to life, until God brings to life those that are in the graves.” 
Heo said; ** You speak like one of these fools.” J said: “Take 
him away from me, tosy Allah curse him!” 

Next to Ali the Raj‘a occurs in connection with his sons 
Muhamined b. al-Hanatiyyn, It was the belief of the Keisa- 
hiyya, ani ite famous champions werv the poets Kuthayyir and 
ae-Sayyid al-Himyari, agh. VIL, 24°. VILL. 32°, 33, 34, XU, 
46°; see also Madi al- Wafaydt I, 24." Thd 268 designates 


eS ee | 
'On Tabarl's account see above, Makr, 256 ult., with charncteristic 
eclecticism, combines both views. ‘Abdallah b, Sab& believed a> 


Last axle xt Spey Movs Las LY ake her Ghe 

* They believed at the sume time tn theirown Raj‘a, pp, 24 and 268.— 
Kathayyir, who returns from o tour in the regiun between Mekka and 
Medina, reports that he has found everything absolutely unchanged 


. 
Baa Ase lS aul or > OP Nhe. This will 
romain so till we return vo it (after death).” Perhaps it would be more 
ronsonable to read eas and to translate * till he (Muh. b, al-Hanaflyya) 
returns to it,” 


20 L. Fricdlucniler, (1908, 


[43] the belief in the Return” of [hn al-THanatiyya os the belief of 
the Buwiliil in general. 
“In the later development of the Shite we find the Raj‘a belief 
in Connection with nearly every Shiitie Imam, Nuanerous 
Sinstantes can be gleaned from Thu Ilazin’s and Shahrastint's 
ancoutits on Shilsm, It was the salient. feature in the contro- 
versies of the Shita and the belief which characterized the 
Wikifiyys in distinetion from the Kittliyya (p. 50). 
Tt how retmaing for os to state the relation of the Raj‘ ioc- 
tring to the belief in the Transmigration of Soule (Tandankh al- 
Arwiih). This relation is perhaps best ilnatrated by the amus- 
ing aneedote (toll of as-Sayyid al-Himyari, who believed in 
Raj'a ea woll as in Tandsnkh, l, 26 f and p.25"). A man asked 
as-Sayyid for « loan of a bunired dinirs, promising to repay 
uthem when he (the debtor) should return to life, As-Sayyid 
eouweredl: "Yes, and even more than that, if you will give me 
A guarantee that vou will return as a man.” He aad: ' How 
ole cantretqro 2 as-Sayyill anid: “Lam afraid that you will 
Poturi ae a low or ae a pig, and my money will be lost.” (afi, 
OVIT, & See the same anecdote with o few variations Fawd al- 
Wayiydt 1, 25). The former possibility is Raj‘u, the latter 
Tanisukh; in other words, Raj‘a signifies tho return ax tho came 
person, “Tandinkh the return asa different being. ‘The two oon- 
ceptions, though related to one another and, in CONBeK ENOL, 
Soften found side by side, are by no means identical amd are dis- 
tinctly keptasunder, Kuthayyir, as well as as-Sayyid, believed 
not only in Haj‘a but also in Taniiankh (Agh. VE, 27°; he 
claims to be the Prophet Jona, ib, 36). But it je expressly. 
stated that he believed in Raj‘s and Tanisukh* (Ach. VIII, 
m2y))- In the came way both expressions are found side by side 
Shahr. 125", 122". Make. (S/4"), who enumerates o poet of 


Raj‘iyya (see above), mentions in the same passage Pree a) 
ae cl wy! wcll, Ibu Babdye, who stannchly 
Jofonds Raj‘a,’ violently rejects Tanisukh (see p. Th), Onky in 


Min aspecial chapteron Hsj'a, Uitikadat 1%: ga! Xa ml & Lidlaxel 


a=. He promise to write a special book on the subject which may be 
identical with hia lthhdtal-gaiba, Mires 44° makes the fmamites reapon- 
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a few isolated instances do the two terms seem to be used as syno- [43] 


nynis, This IKhalil, (11, 164) ways 54 8am) yds Vy el, 
aad ;! pau Be ReYl ope ele in a kind of ‘Trans- 
migration or in reality,” }, ¢,, returning in apirit as « different 
belng, or se the sine person, "The same cloae contact between 
the two conceptions is apparently assumed, ib, 11, 16%." Make, 
Sh3" contradicts his own previous siatementea when he says: 
“*Prom him (i. ¢,, ‘Alwlallah b. Sahd) they also took over the 
belief itt the consealeient’ of the Imam and the belief in his 
return after death on earth, in the same way as the Imimiyyaw 
till this day believe it of “the man of the cellar," ane this be 
the beligf in TondmkhalAreds” Apart from these instances, 
which are pthorwise not very striking, the two ideas are dlearly 
separated from one another.’ 


= 





sible for this attitude of ton tasty: Syl gate agtde p+, 
Raps vy) dest pqrte JL, peel dei JG meet 
mes Reet Glayt sty lal! ost 4g sailic g Sill 


gee ot wall, Lie eal Liters Crepe at G2 IIL 


| 

* The Prophot mys to Ali: “ Thoo art tts (thie potion’s) Du'l-Karnein 
(Alerander the Great)” See de Slane's translation, 0, 196, note 4, anil 
Conun. p. 28. note | tewaride ihe enil. 

‘Trend Racks inatend of Rado. 

* The twelfth Imam, the Mahdi. 

“We have deeeit on thie point at come length because: Wellhausen, 
Opp, 90, denies the explanation st forth above, and insiste that Haj's be 
originally identical with Tanieukh, and that the moaning wkually 
attached to it te a later devrelopmumt. His contention, however, practi- 
cally reste cn a aingle puueage (Agh. VIIT, 34) which, ever if taken in 
Wellhaueon's interpretation, cannot stand againat the oumerons pas- 
sages to the contrary. But the passage in question does not nocesarily 
prove Wellhuuern's asertion. Ww are told that Kathayyir aed to give 
money to the little sone of Hneon bh, Hasan th Ali; mot, ae Wellhissierr 
erroneously bose tt, ‘Hasan onl Homin™) and to call them ** Little 


prophets": aga eetge LS (similarly on the auton page before). 
Welllausen asumes that thes words are meant to explain Kuthayyir's 


28 I. Friedtamnder, [ 1908. 


[43] It can. bo seen from tho preceding expositions thut Raj‘a as 
such leaves the question open whether the Imam had really died, 
or whether be had merely disappeared and abides in concealment 
ponding his reappearance. On the strength of the instances 

‘quoted above ove is inclined to assnme that the former belief ix 
the original one, while the latter is the later but the moro popular 
one. It is in thin form—as 4 worrelative of “ gaiba" (“con- 
ccalment” of the Tmam)—that Raj‘s became a predominant 
factor in Shitem and still is the official belief of the Shiites of 

today.’ 


action, which can only have been the wateome of his belief In the Trans- 
migration Of Soul, and that consequently the two beliefs are identical, 
That Kuthayyir was an adept of Metempaychowin ie repeatedly stated 
in Agh. (see in the text above). But the construction put on the 
explanatory words is not irrefutable. On the same page a atinilar 
action of Kuthayyir (ke hugs Mu‘dwiya b. ‘Abdallah b, Ja‘far (see 
p. 45), who was 6 schoolboy at the time, and calls him a little prophet) 


is recorded without the explanation appended here. The wonda wis 
aes oe may signify here as little as in the statement regarding 


aa Sayyid (Agh. VII 20") Hams yesag pall pz. In both 
casey the explanatory remark may simply mean to imply that the 
man in question wae an abominable heretic, the belief in Raj‘a being 
regarded as a sign of extrvme heterodoxy comp, Agh, IT, 34"). At any 
rate, the weight of the passage referred to by Wellhausen ie largely 
counterbalanced by the statement, Agh VITI, 27", that Kuthayyir 
believed in '* Raj'a and Tanfisukb,” where the two ideas appear ax dis- 
tinetly different. 

By way of appendix a few isolated usages of the term Raj‘a may 
find place here. Extremely interesting, but semewhat obseure, be the 
passage Agh, 111, 18% Omayya b. Abi Salt, who fs anxious to become 
4 prophet, goes to Syria and repeatedly enters a church, while hia com- 
panions have to wall outside, A monk who lives in that church had 
told him that there were to be six Ray'dd (sev the remark ov the margin 
of Agh.) after Jesus, of which five had already come to pass When 
he cotees another tine, he is told by the monk: “The Raja has already 
come and & prophet has been sent from among the Arabs.” ‘Thereupon 
he gives up his prophetic ambitions —A very peculior Loterpretation of 
the Raj‘a belief i+ found Mirza 4%, but, in view of the polemical tend- 
ency of his treative, this Interpretation may only reflect his own indi- 


vidtial conveption of the Shiitic doctrine, He says: w peal ey 


obey ATS opt aly ge RM, Lhe, Sail of asi 
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This conception, which regards the death of the Tmams aa a} 43} 
mere disappearance, indixsponsably needa x vomplement which 
shonld account for the fact of their apparont death, the more 
#0 as the Imams of the Shi‘a, with scarcely any exception, all 
died ay unnatural death. This complement is supplied by a 
heterodox Christian doctrine borrowed from Dovetisnr.’ It ean- 
not bo our task here to traee the influence of Docetism on Islam. 
But it seems highly probable that this doctrine came to the 
Moslinis through the medium of Manichacism, which adopted 
this belief and gave it a definite shape. “'The Jesus of the m 
Manichaeans then had no objective reality as man. His whole 
hamas appearance, birth and baptism were a mere apparition, 
and so were his snfferings. For it was not he who was really 
eracified, but it was an emissary of the dovil who tried to frus- 
tratw the instructive activity of Jesus, and who, as a punish- 
ment for his wickednoss, was fastenod to the cross by Jesus 
himself" (Kessler, Article ‘* Manichier,” PRE’, XU, 21s. 
Comp. Fitigel, Mani, 124, 334 f.). 


Reve d we dF iS, JSS bs, Sagat ala 
WS Mee uplith, ILEYL ay ils, far] cecal 
S palates Oh os, 58h he 3 oss ty Lobes, 
Uther Nes G20 L230 ade a Spell USL 

e de pes 2 (of —The word is used by Thm Haxem (Ed. 1, 1895 
to indicate the return (of a nation) to its former state of power and 


prosperity : BOgat oe wpb egos Sof al ds So! hotel, 
ase! Ot peHS! cypiezg. But the word can scarcely be said to 


have the meaning of 4 technical term.—Fictitious is the roeaning 
ascribed to the word by de Slane (Prolégomines d1bn Khaldoun I, 198 
note 3); & new period of time during which every past event will retarn, 
OF repeat Iteelf, The passage referred to proves nothing of the kind. 


[2 
It merely save OLS LL di ye E>>) which has nothing to do with 
the term Raja. In Ibn Khalddn’s text (1, 160) the meaning of the 
worl is probably close to that of Transmigration of Souls, see p. 27", 
‘On Docetiam see Hurnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengrachichte Quid 
ed.) I, 164, and the passages specified there in the index. 


= 


a I, Fricdtacncfer, [isos 


[43] This dovetic belief, which afforded a satisfactory explanation 


of the alleged death of the Shiitio Imams, was readily adopted 
‘by the radical Shiites, and it often occurs in the very same form 
whieh Maniohacism had given it: thay not the Imam was really 


‘killed, but x devil who assumed bis shape (R3yp22 95 Breed cles), 
We find this belief in connection with nearly every Imam of the 
Uitra-Shiites, On ite appliestion to Ali, whieh is undoubtedly 
historical, sec p. 43 f. Bagi, and Isfr. mention this theory in 
connection with the following Imams: Ali (in the name of 

*Abdallah b, Sabi) Bagd, 04%, Iefr, 66° f.; Abi Muslim {aoe 
Index), Bagd. 100°, Isfr. 50°; Muhammed b, ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Tiasan bh, al-Unsan (p. 87), Bagd. 18" fui; Hallij (Text Ga"), 
who is said to have stamped his features on someone else, Bagi. 
102°, Tafr G1", The linamites who believe inthe “return” of the 

Wewelfth Tinam, the only one who was not murdered (at least 
necorling to the Imamitio bdlief), and therefore insist that the 
preceding Imams are really dead, have no room for this lwlicf, 
Bat it can be seen from the polemics of Thn Babfiye that this 
dovetio belief was widespread in Shiitie circles. After baving 

Mileseribed the manner of (violent) death of the oleven lmams— 
i faverite topie in Tinamitic works—IBab. thos ums op: hia 


position (Jtikadat 23", in the chaptor dry, pall * 3): 
ascsl Le ail, aiatt! de parte ore ail WS a Lola, 
be pgs ast piss (read ~) Le ayes LS nepal Fae) 
OHA, laud de Vasa, staat) de 21s Ioels 


paix Daly yl lend pail psy Gat Rgiall, Aa Le ¥, 
ely Bit ps met he Lazo et yas 


This docetic belief; in conjunction with the Raj‘a doctrine, 
enabled the Witra-Shiites to assume n position which made them 
so practiontiy invincible. The former made ther Imams invulner- 
ble: they wer immoand from Meath or murder, The latter 
mile them immortal and earried over their living influence to 
posterity. 


TG, Wye eo Ls Yds eM: sie. Think phrase, 


@ as is well known, forms» part of the Mahdi tradition, DXhald. 
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Il, 142 ff.; Snouck Hurgronje, Der Mahdi p, 13 ff. Apart [43] 
from this gonwrally aceepted form of the hadith, we alse meet 


with the variant > wth UF Yrs, les Ft be << 


LAs, fchald. 11, 149°; IBab., Jehdat 35, Diyarbekrt I, 
258; Aba'l-Mahisin (Leyden, 1855) 1, 243°." Bagd. repeatedly: 5 


quotes the reading JU. instead of Mas. One might think of 
a scribal error, But the following story (Bagd. 96") makes this 
supposition impossible. Mujgira b. Sa‘id (p. 79 #.) acknowledged 
Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah as Imam. Bat when the latter was 
killed, Mugira was cursed by his followers, who maintained jw 


po cyt! yo aul dus we ks GC! aed & As aa! 
Lape Y, LAM de ty as SY aM be I Saas 


See also fol. and Isfr. 12*, who gives. on tho same page the 
conventional form of the Mahdi tradition. 

—L. 10. Thave restored Yahya’s genealogy with the help of 
Gen. Leyd. Comp, Tab. MI, 1515’" note i and 1403" (Addit,), 
where the editor equally substitutes Husein (not a/-Husein, as he 
expressly remarks). ji $52' has Yahya b, ‘Omeir.—Yahya 
wae killed during the reign of al-Musta‘in in 250°, Tab. HI. 
1616 ff., Shahr. 119. The general of the Zen] (p. 98") pro- a 
teniled to be thie Yahya, Tab. TIT, 1745’ (anno 255). 


1. 124. The same fact is recorded ‘Tab. 111, 1518" ays 


wee w~ aetna w dash oe goer « - Muhammed b, 
‘Abdallah was appointed Sibib ash-Shortah of Bagdad in 237", os 
Tab. U1, 1410°," TKhall. No. 366 (in the biography of his 
brother and soqcessor ‘Obeidallah). His pedigree, as given in 
oar text and confirmed by Tab, and TKXhall, (who deals bio- 





* Masndi V, 181 gives also the variant Nes pee sutle list 


'Thix Muhammed cannot very well.be idention) with the one men. 
tioned Tab, IIT, 18''! who died eleven years cariier, They are erte- 
‘nmounty identified in the Tabari index, In the last mentioned passage 


a dus Gp? th to be struck out with Cod. C. 


Hd L, Frivdkienser, [ioc 


(43) graphically with everyone of his ancestors), ix absolutely assured, 
Just a5 certain i4 the genealogy of Musein b. Tema‘il, whose 
anole, Ishik }. Tirihim (1.16), aecepted 4 prominent post in the 
police of Bagdad in 207". Tab. T11, 1002°.' Under these cireum- 


sxtances it is difflonlt to necount for the apposition ase up! 
“the son of hie paternal uncle” (1. 16). Perhaps oar author 
confounds the fact mentioned here with the one recorded Tab, 
TIT, 1405" (suno 240), that Muhammed, the eon of Ishik hb. 
Ibrihim, dispatched TTusein Wi. Tsmi‘fl, this time hia real cousin, 
wto put down a rebellion in Firis, Asiothor wot impossible, 


though less probable, solution would he to explain @& up! ia 8 
cousin of a remoter degree,—in this casa third cousin. This 
Tab. 1, 510 (=LAth. T, 142) Moses is called the ““‘amm”™ of 
Phinehas. So far the reading of L. Br.—As for the genealogy 
weiven in Ed. aud the other codices," it ean searecly he correct 


and seema to be an ALLEC pS tie explain a= gp! ‘ 

[44] 44,1. 1 The gonealogy as given i Our text « confirmed 
hy Gen, Leyd., Vatkibi IT, 476, and Masadi, VII, 116. 
Elsewhere Muhammed's genealogy frequently appears in o 

otmutilated shape, UKhald, 1, $61 (alwo de Slane’s translation) 
has one link teo much (Muh, b. Kasim b. Ali b. Ali (sie) b. 
‘Owar) Tab, TT, 115 and TAth, VI, $12 have one tink tos 
little (Mah, b., Kasim b, ‘Omar), Shale, 118 penalt, and ji $32 
oven omit two links (Muh. hb, KL bh. Ali b. al-Hiusein b. AND b. 
aA. T.). Muhammed was sent ‘to prison by Mu‘tasim tn 3p, 


The relation of the three men mentioned in aur text presente itself 


ne followe : 
Mugsats 
al-Husein thrihim: 
Tahir Ismail labik 
‘Abdallah  al-Huselty Mahanimeil 
Muhammed 


' al-Husein 
 Whkhir Isri‘il 
‘Abdallah aidan 


| (mies) 
Muhiun nied 
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and he died there, Tah: Masndi, Shah, According to Masndi |44] 
(VIL, 117), there were many Zoidites at the time he was writ- 
ing his history (332") who belleved in the “return” (Raj'n) of 
Milimmed, His followers were especially dumerous in Kufa, 
Tabaristan and Deilam, : 
—L.6 ff, Ibn Harm's references to the Keisiniyya, whieh 
are frequent, though brief, substantially enrich our know lodge 
OF this important sect. This at once shows itself in the explann- 
tion of the name, which is the only correct one among the 
Hutherotns interpretations offered by other writers, The cots wo 
ventions} explanation derives the name from Kelsin, whieh js 
declined to have been a nickname of Mukhtar (p. TH"), so the 
Dictionaries: Jauhari (comp, DKliall, No. 570), Admits, Lisin 
andl Pej alSArds, sub yore las; Kot, 300, Tkd 260¢, 
Makr. 351% (=de Sacy TI, 592), Bagd. 11°. ‘On the ovheris 
hand, endeavors wore made to connect the founder of this seet in 
como way with Ali, or with bis son Muhammed b, al-Hanufivws, 
whom the Keisaniyya regard as his successor and the heir of 
his. mystic knowledge (a point on which this sect lays great 
atress). As there was a mawla of All named Keisin (hie falda, a 
while defending his master, in the battle of Siffin, Tab, 1, 3409 
=TAth. IIT, 247), lio was declared the founder of the Keisa- 
niyya and the disciple of Ali, or of Muhammed b, al-Hanafiyyva, 
in the Jore of mysticism, see Shahr. (who distingnistes hetwoen 
the Reininiyya and the Mukhtiriyya), similarly Abu'l-Maalim 
187, TKhall. ib. (who also quotes the preceding explanation, 
with the confession pdcl att.), IRhald. I, 357," Makr, ib.. 
Kremur, deen 375. An attempt to reconcile both dérivations 
bi the interpretation quoted by Bard. (11%) “that MudAtdr 
wequired his heterodox opinions froma maula of Ali by the nage ws 
of Aeisin,” or the explanation recorded by Kashi 75 that 
Makhvir was called Koisdn after Ali's mala, “'who indnced 
him to seek revenge for al-Husein’s Mood and pointed ont to 
him hit murderers.” Closest to the facts is Masndi V, 180: 
“They wore dalled Keisiniyva because of their relation tox 


* The wufttx in atye Literally refers to Muah, tb, ol-Hanatiyya, and ao it 
is taken by de Slane, j. 408. In accordance with our expositions, low- 
ever, the suffix innst be referred wo All, whw be nutithomed a little earlier, 

Yok. XX. w 





m4 I, Fricdlaonder, ps. 


[44Jal-Mokhuir b. Abi ‘Obeid ath-Thakafl, whose name was Keisdn 


aud whose kunya was Abd ‘Omra .. . Some of them, liow- 
ecer, hold that Keisin Abi *Omra is not identical with 
ale Mukhtaie™ (he refers for further information vo his Makalit). 
sThe only correct explanation is the ono offered by Ibn Haxm 
(here and Test, p. 77"), who designates Keisin AbO *Omra as 
the follecer (sahib) of Mukltir, The person referred to tn 
Keisin, the chief of Mukbtar’s body-guard, Tab, IL, 671' (= 
TAth. TV, 187).° He was « maula of the ‘Oreina, a clin of the 
wSouthern Bajila (Wastenfeld, Zisheflen, 9°"), and stool at the 
head of the Mawili. As the latter were the main actors in 
Mukhtar’s aprising (comp, especially the characteristic notice 
Tab, I], 001"), the sect. which first ascerted itself on this occa- 
sion, received it4 name (perhaps as & nomen odiosam) from the 
is leader of the Mawali,” 

So far the name of the «ect. As for ites tenets, they contain 
oloments bath of the Zeilitic and the Imamitic ereed, a cireum- 
stance which ronders the classification of the Keisiniyya within 
the bipartite division of Shiism extremely difficult, “Their eardi- 

sonal doctrine is the recognition of the Imamate of Muhammed b, 
al-Hanafiyya. But while agreeing with the Zeidiyya in roject- 
ing the strictly legitimate principle in the Imamate and basing 
the claims of the Tmam on his personal quatifications,’ they 
strongly emphasive with the Imimiyya his snpernatural knowl- 

wedge of mystic lore.” In consequence of this ambiguous position, 
the thevlogians often count the Keishalyya as an independent 
sect, on an equal footing with the Zeidiyya and Inamiyya, thus, 
e. 4, Shahr, 100, Bagd, 9, Isfr. 7. The latter two, however, 
become unfaithful wo their own chessifieation and oceasionally 


ey Se 
wreckon the Koiainiyya among the Imamiyya: yyhe2 RL, 
Race¥l 4 Isfr, 14° (the same Bagd,). 1. H., too, appears to 


———————— SSS SS SSS Soc =— 
' Kaalil 75 strangely misses the point when he states that Mukhtar was 
called Kelsin “after his shbitt ashStrorlah whow kunyn wae Abd 
‘Orme and whee name was Keisin.” See his other explanation above, 
* Comp. Wellhatsen, Opp. 80, and the footnote, 
tii Basu can scarcely be correct when be incidentally remurks 
ced. TV, Wi) that uccording to the Keisiniyya, Muhammed b, al-Eana- 


fiyya was Imi through a written statement (sat), 
* Van Vioten, Chiitivme, p, 1-42. 
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waver on this point. While in our passage he expressly [44] 
designates them as a branch of the Zeidivyya—ani he is the more 
justified in doing 86, as, in distinction from all other writers, 
he regards as the cardinal doctrine of the Zeidivya the recogni- 
tion of the Imamate in all the descendants of Ali (not Fatima) *— 6 
he counts them repeatedly (Text 45", 53", 54"') among the sects 
of the Imimiyya. 

After the death of Muh. b. al-Hanatiyya, the Keisiniyya fell 
asnnder into a numberof factions. ‘The most important of these 
was the Hdshimiyya, which transferred the Inianiate te his son io 
Aba Hashim and considered him the heir of his father’s mystic 
knowledge, Shaler, 112. Abd Hashim having died without 
offspring, the Hishimiyya were again divided into a lurge 
number of factions, which assigned the Imamate to various 
protendurs, Only a fraction of the Keisiniyya, stimulated a 
by the mystery that surrounded Muh.'s death,’ denied his death 
altogether, and believed that he was hidden in the Radwa 
mountains, whenee he would ‘return, This belief, ax ts 
well-known, found its pootical expression through Kathay- 
yir and as-Sayyid, and beeame through them known as specifie~ 2» 
ally Keisanitie.* A notice by Bagi. (11%) has luckily preserved 


the name of the originator of this belief; Qed syxf 33 
pel EE pgie ys ays kd Oe dase kabel pits 
ise BEN op at ON pepll oS ool Ole 2 
wt tts LW ope ne Sey gee he ga, Gun 
po phe ty al aie ey ay Lace del Loss 





t See Introduction, p 33, 

* See Introd, p. 24, and Text, p, 13", 38! and Comm. 

* The yeur of hie death fuctuates between 40 and H4! Seo TKot. 131, 
Masudi V, 267, [Khull. No. 570, and especially Nawawi, Tahdt 11%, 
The same wocertninty existe as regards the place of his death, See the 
above-mentioned sources and Karhier de Meynard in Journal Asiatique, 
1874, p. 165. 

*Tbe dogmatic historians are very well aware of ther differences 
within the Keitduiyya, See also Ixtakhri 21 ( =IMaukal %), YAkoet 11, 
700", Maawidi V, 180, 


36 1. Friedlaeter, }1008,, 


[44] exit dae! 985 cay > SS, Sh xGldcl Qype alhis 
Similarly Isfr. 10*,' 

The Radwa mountain (or rather mountains) is situated at a 

distance of seven days from Medind, Yakut TI, 700. It was 
» considered extremely fertile, and was believed to be one of the 
mountains of Paradise.* 

The individual traits, with which the belief in Thn al-Hana- 
fiyya’s sojourn in Radwa has heen embellished, are properly intel- 
ligible only when we bear in mind their origin, as well as the 

worigin of the underlying conception, which is no other than the 
Messianie idea. On the overwhelming influence of this ites 
over Islam, sen de Sacy XXXI ff, van Vioton, Chiitione 54 ff. 
and my essay “Die Messiasides im Islam" (in Festschrift sum 
siehzigeton Geburtstage A, Berliners, Frankfurt a, M. 1903, pp. 
116-130, especially 121 ff and 127). This influence also shows 
itself in numerous minor details which the Mahammedan theolo- 
giana, boing unaware of their origin, were bound to misundor- 
stand, and which they in consequence purposely modified, A 
striking example of this tendency is offered, in our opinion, by 
© the detail, also recorded by I. HL, that Thn al-Hanafiyya was sar- 
rounded by beasts of prey. The original significance of this 
conception can searcely be doubtful when examined in the 
form in which it appears in a poem of as-Sayyid (Agh. VII, 4). 
In view of the importance of the question, I quote the decisive 
sverses in tho original, adding the vowels and a translation: 


' Makr, 892" says beietty 3! me ~ 5 o! slasl aa wv, 
posted LM py res os adadl, Still brinfer Abu't-Maali 


108 papal aS gl sel fy SOI. —Is this Abt Karb, of whom 
nothing ele is known, identionl perbaps with oye Pap whom Ali 
tanished for bie extravagant doctrines, Ikd 269 ? 

* Interesting in this oonnection is Burton's remark (Pilgrimage to 
“al-Medinah and Mecon, od. 1804, 1, 224): I heard much of ite ral- 
leys and fruits aod bubbling springs, but afterward I learned. te 
yank these tales with the auperstitious legends attached to it, Gazing 
at ite bare and ghastly heights, one of our party, whose wit was soured 
by the want of fresh bread, surlily remurked that wank « heap of ugli- 
nese deserved ejection from heaven, at irreverence too public to escape 
gener! denunciation.” 
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Sy IST Ge a te op Sh tl, one 
eet “Bea ee i = — sae 8 9 
3) INS oop GSS aE Ges ph! ote pate 
Os Lee Gare ae Ge se Gels 


a =» i= 7< Ys sae Ba = = :/* 

om NSM BEE sys spl ss ol 
“Years and months (hos Ibn al-Hanafiyya been hidden). ‘But 
hie can be seen in Radwa ina glen amoung leopards and lions. 
Te resides betwoon land marks (#),’ while big-eyed kine and 
the young ones of ostriches walk about at evening tide in the 
eompany of speckled goats, Together with them graze beasts 


te] 


6, 


of prey. Yot none of them attacks them to teur them with them 


point (of their weth*), They (the tamo animals) ary throogh 
him* seeure from, destruction, and they feed together without 
fear on the sume meadow and at the sanie drinking plice,” 
There is no need to prove thet thiw description ia a reflox of 
the Messianic prophoey Isa, 11, and the parallel is far more strik- 
ing when we tuky into consideration the orthodox Muhammedan 
belief that wt the end of Time, when Jesus shall have re-appeared 
mil introduced the Golden Age, “lions and camels, tigers and 
oxen, wolves and lambs will graze peacefully together, and 
hoys will play with emkes without danger.”* ‘This original 
litea of the eternal peace extending over the wild animals can 
atill bo discerned in I. H.'s words, if we vooalize (Kd. IV, 178") 


Sa? *,* 

land Byhius ws Chon miags yr and thus read the plural, which 
is also found in as-Sayyid's poem (first line of our quotation),* 
Tnvany event, the Messianic charatter of this conception was 
misunderstood, The wild animals were taken to be the guard- 
jangs Of Tbn al-H. The ploral was accordingly substituted by 





‘ Comp. Lane &¥. wh. 
‘Through Muli. b, al-H. If the suffix referred to cad, we should 


espect bas, Hota. (See, however, p. #4, m. b.] 

*Snouck-Hurgronje, Der Mohedi, p. 9, 

‘To our translation, p, 44'°f,, we have followed the ordinary concep- 
tion. a 


{4 


mm 


= 
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[44) the singular, wud ity explanation the dual ssllzsans winx added, 
whieh gives an entirely different appewranve to the whole 
deseription, this, 4. g., Shalir, L11 penult., #ieede al- Wapayiit 
I, 24, Bagd. 11", Isfr, 10". 
« The other details recorded in this paragraph eqttally show traces 
of the Messianic idea, 

Conversing with angele” (I, 11) has its source apparently 
in the words of as-Sayrid (ayA. VIL, 32, Masadi V, 159) 
LAX GIGI nants, ‘The Mesias residing in Parniise 

wieomp, Bet Mamidrash, od, Jellinck 1, 20), he naturally holds 
intercourse with the angels, 

L. 12 apparently reste on ae-Sayyid's verse Jey! eel 

e s 
are => culy Masudi V, 183, Dahabi, Za'rikh al-Lotdm VI! 
Here the original conception obviously is that the Messiah gets 

tehis food from the outside, [. Hos words remind one vividly 
of I Kings 17, 6: 

Another form of this conception which strongly tudicates 
Messianic influence is that which makes [bn al-H. derive his 
sustenance from two fountains, one of honey, the other of water, 

» both flowing nearhim, Bagd, 11° (mind Tefr, 107): sl oe gs 


3) Lege dh Juss! wr pts, Shahe. 111: wlne 
Janey ober glo lines, comp. Fandt I, 24. This state- 


ment is probably derived from a Keisanite poem which is rener- 
ally assigned to Kuthayyir, AygA, VIE, 52, Masudi V, 18%, 
oe Shahr, 111, [Khald. 1, 348.* The real character of this conception 





‘Ms, Strassbarg (Spitta No, 12), in the biography of Muhammed b, 
al-Honatiyya. The Ma. ia not paginated.—Comp. Yakiit Tl, TW 


-~#& at oe 
Yr is pede a2. Istakhel St (=THatikal 25) only has pake = 
a, 


‘Only [Bab,, iba $2, secribes It to asSayvid: Similarly Agh, VIT, 
18, contrary to VII, 32. and omitting the docisive verse, 
a= - . L =f “i> 
they SE yar Sipe 9 Gly nate oY its 
Just what considerations led Barbier de Meynard (Journal Asiafique, 
1h74, p. 247) to decide in favor of neSayvid's authorship ia diffiealt to 
iilerstand. 
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is revealed in the undeniably, older form which is preserved [44] 
| 


TBagd. 94". Thn as-Sauda (p. 18") is quoted as Saving: al, 


= ee a 


mar “~_s of 
* iad Liga Spy Ligand es, to which assertion Bagd. 
reasonably replion (95°) Re walsh, peed add ole sy 


i ok im ‘2 & = a 
cgpeny hee pe Wai ele ng!’ re ms Late 

This “honey and butter” which is the food of the Mocsias seme 
nothing but the eam rior Which, according to Isaiah's pre- 
diction (7, 22), *evervoni shall eat thot is left in the land, 

Tt is but natural that to Kothayyir, who was at home in Nijil io 
ini Wifi," water appears] amore appropriate article of food 
than batter (or cream). which was acerssible to every Bedouin," 
the more #o, ince the Radwa mountains wore belioved to be 
very rich in water. 

—L, 16. Miles b. Ja‘far, with the by-name al-Kazim, was ws 
born 129 and died between Isd-ts6, [Khall. No. 746, Tab, 
TH, $40, see aleo ih, 2500. Te was imprisoned by the Caliph 
Mahdi and, having been released fora time, again imprisoned 
by Rashid. Tt t# assumed that he was poitoned in prison, 
Thali. ib., Shaler, 127. Oe was buried in the Kurvish come-2 


tery (thay pie &) in Bagdad, and his grave was still visited 


by pilgrims in the time af Bagdad: p> es 3 2 rs 
ya lke Ge Sil g Gye (Baga, 117), 





Infr, O BAe Sa) oths Ld pe (Libs cies) Ibs ot 


[ add 25 | oll oe > iy heel 0 Lalsst wile B55 
(read gic) gio yWSle xinasty. 


'Rathayrir lived mostly in Medina; Brookelmann, Geechiclte der 
erat, (417,48, His poems are innumernble times quoted by Vaktit 
ae loi probontes for localities of that district 

*Thie.aleo would apeak in favor of Kuthayvirs authorship of that 
poan. AsSayyid lived mostly in large cities, Brockelmann [, 8%. 


40 I. Friedliaender, (1008, 


[4] The sectwhich recognizes Misa as Jatfar's suceveser in the 
Imaiate, bis elder brother Iema‘il having died before his-fathur, 


are called the Misowiyya (R2pmee OF ejeuee), Shahr, 126, 
Bap. 10°, Isfr, 13°) Oonkal 65° and others, After his death 
ohis followers sill demed that he was dead and believed in his 
“return.” They were for this reason designated by a more 
comprehensive term aa the Wikifa or Wakifiyya (soe p. 51), 
Shahr. 127; [Bah,, fide 36° Probihly in) conseqnenco of 
their having beon deceived in this expectation, the Mdsawiyya 
ower branded by ther opponents as the Mamtora; “those that 
were rained apon” “The beltef of the Wakiliyya attaches 
to Misa bh. Jafar. They are identical with the Mamttira, anil 
it is hy thie onme that this party i« known in distinction from 
other sects of the Shiites” (Masudi VIN, 117). end. says 


wesimilarly (Fol. 104%}: quye GUS pe Vast pe oT ikicy 


| of - : 
i Syed By cies ot cee guzt wl boty cmp He [pis 
saat pel Ja, (> AL LS Whe (LSM cies) SL 
Byptea!ly. See also Kashi 287, bottom, According to Shalir., 
this treknamy wos coined by Ali b, Iamaril (p. 60°), who anid 


oto them iypbee ois pal Le. Bag. ascribes it to Vitis 
b. ‘Abderrahmiin :* Ripe! uae: ply Karka! ue oy 
Bypin > Se) ee ge de jst acs! xe AS des & JIlis. 


Isfr. again -asoribes thie utterance to the well-known Shirte 
Zura b, A*yun. 


"Kashi 246 tells a story which eatisfuetorily secounta for the rise of 
this belief, Two trustees of Misa, who were in charge of o fond of 
40,000 dintirs consisting of taxes that belonged to Misa, had squandered 
the money while the latter wae in prison. When Misa died, the true 
teed, fearing the olaime of hie heirs, denied Miten's death, and endeavored 
to spread the belief in his ** return.” 

* The opposition of the “ Twelvers” to this belief vented itself in the 
invention of utterances, weually pot inte the mouth of Ja‘far, which 
violently protest agninst the MOsawiyya doctrine, Some very charic- 
teristic epetimnena may be found in Kashi 294-255, 

‘One of Misa's adherents, Filrr, 220; comp. Tusy, p. 366 £. 
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—h, 20, The name of thie seot is spelt Hans und [4] 
Raney ill. Shahr, 126 isin doubt as-to whether this name: ie 
derived from i man usb or a place Laseg ls The other sourees 
have nothing te offer on the subject. They reading al-Baarl 
(instead of nal-Misri) adopted in our,text is, apart from general o 


considerations, confirmed hy the notion Iafr, 11": pms Ray gill 
BIS IS ral LI dd LG Fpaall Let ye deny pla. 


The meaning of the Inst words is not quite clear to mo, usb 
let vault, expecially a sepulohral vault (Doz, s, ¥.)." 

—L. 21. Ja‘far as-Sidik waa borin 80 of 83 aml died inw 
Medina in 248 during Manate’s reign; [khall. No, 150: 
Nawawl, Tihdih, p. 105; sec alee Blochet 12, Ja‘far ocoupies 
a central position among the Imame of the Shita His author- 
ity ia conmidered finul See on this unique position of Jafar 
pp. 7i', 89° and Index, Ve 

45,11. On Ismatil, see Index. [45] 

—lIhidem. Tho reading Sabibiyya (note 1) is frequently to 
be mot with in JESS. See.e. o., Text, p. T1, note 13; Comm, 
}. 27..m. 2; Tab, TH, 20, note k; Lubb, al-Lubab + y, clo 
note ds the examples ean be vasily moattiplied, “The mannecripts = 
of Bard, and Isfr,, which bestow-great care on the dincritical 
points, consistently read the same way. This coincidence can- 
not be accidental, The reading is satisfactorily accounwd for 
when we bear in mind that the characteristic and most objec- 
tioneble feature of Shiiam, in the eves of the orthoilox, is thes 


Rl ae “the denunciation of the Companions,” especially 





'¥akue 1V, 723 mentions « placw PaCS) umes near Homadan. 
It ie difficult to state whether this ls the place to which Shahr, refers. 
Ee Cygylle mentionet among the celebrities of the Imismiyys 
Shahr. 145 identical with our uma? —Tuay, p. 180 (No. 400), sayaof a 
certain ‘Abdallah b. Abmad b. Abi Zeid al-Anbarl Joules Late LS, 


sLijl. But the reading Rasweelall is no doubt correct, as immedi- 
ately afterwords « mau is mentioned who alao belonged to the party of 
Ja‘tar, 


42 I. Friedldender, (1008: 


{45]of Aba Bokr and ‘Omar. Attachment to Ali without. this 


denunciation is epals anes, Goldziher, Shi 443, n. 3, comp, 


ZDMG. 40, 115. See Text 72, 0, 2, and the charneteriatic anee- 
dote, below p. 65, Typienl is alae the notice Agh. XI, 40°: The 
® Kelsinite Khandak al-Asadi, haying been assured by Kuthasyir 
that his family would be taken care of, denounces in Mekka, 
during the pilgrimage, Abd Bekr and ‘Omar and suffers mar- 
tyrmdom for it, The Sannites therefore designate the Shiites 
as Sabbibtin, “denouncers™, Goldziber, ZDMG, 36, 280, n. 1. 
wAs the name Sabiiyya is frequently applied to nltra-Shiitic 
sects in general (p. 100), it was for polemical purposes, with o 
alight change in the diacritioal points, transformed into Sabi- 
biyya, or more correctly, SabbAbiyya.' 
—L. 2. On thn Saba, see p. 18" ff 
m —L. 3. The belief that Ali was hidden in the clouds whence 
he wonkl return on earth is asetibed by all theological writers 
(Shahr. 192 ult.; [ji 344; Makr 357‘; see also TKhald. 1, 358) 
to Ibo Sabi, While many, or most, doctrines attributed to this 
founder of Shiism are apocryphal or of later origin, this belief 
mis no doubt authentic. This coneeption must have become 
extromely popular among the Shiites at an early period, ax 
humerous early authorities boar witness to it. Muslim, Sabth 
(Cairo 1284", I, #1) in the name of Sufyan (ath-Thaart, died 


161): lsu g be St Jas wast ON, Zeid. fol. Jou 


= mentions a — sevt called as-Sahibiyya Gast “ ~ ties 


Maali Los calle et Paicnldey of hia sect Bf dliternded b. Yarkob 


ne de dist glial Gyles yo dusts Lt Rgds! 


‘ Ouriously enough there was aleo a sect called SabbAbiyya, named 
after Sabhab, « client of the Omeyyad family, which throughout the 
Omeyyad reign stool up for this dynasty and denounced ite ememins, 
Aygh. XIV. 184.—A certain ‘Abdallah b. Sabbéb is mentioned Tha 208, 
immediately atter *Abdaliah b. Sabé, ae one whom All baniahed for his 
extravagant doctrines, But I have nowhere found any reference pw 
this person. 
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dul Lads cil Ole yo. ‘Abdallah b. Lahi‘a, the well-known [45] 
Shiitic traditionist (died 174), who was a silly, weak-minded 
old man, believed that Ali was in the clouds, He would sit in 
our midst, then look up to the clouds and exelaim: ‘Here is 
Ali, passing in the clouds !’” ([Khald, I, 155, quoting froms 
an-Nasi"l, died 757"), The poot Ishak b, Suweid al-Adawi' 
ridicules in a much-quoted poem’ “the people who greet the 
clonds when they mention Ali.” This belief spread the more 
easily, a8 Ali’s grave was anknown,* Damiri, /aydt al-Hayowdn 
(Bilik 1284") Il, 267. According to Ibn Asakir (died 5T1);* 1» 
the camel whioh was carrying Ali’s body to Medina to be buried 
there disappeared with the body: ** for this reaxon the people of 
‘Trak say he is in the clouds.” 

On the Messianic basis of this conceptian, see my essay ** Die 
Messinsidee ty Islam,” p. 124. is 
—L. 9, This utterance of Lbn Saba is in all probability 

lerived from the aneclote told by Jahiz, Buydn (Cairo 1913") 
Il, 73,’ on the anthority of ash-Sha‘bi (d. 103). A certain 
Jarir b. Keis met Ibn as-Sauda (=n Sabi) in Madain.* ** He 
(iby Sabi) said; What is the nows? 1 said: the Commanderse 
of the Faithful (=Ali) has been killed . . . He said: Even ff 
you had brought us his brain in a handred bags, we would 
surely know that he would not die till he should drive -you with 
his stick,” Bagd. (4* tells the same story, perhaps drawing 


from the same source, in a similar manner: yl we 53) 5s ., 
Was Jas 05 he Sd hs Lee ol ot Gat Lets ot 





' Bagd. 04°, 428° Sell He was a contemporary of Wagil b, ‘At, ib. 
* Bagi. th.: lefr, 20% Kamil ed, Wright 546°; Tkd 267, 
* The Imamites, however, insist that he was buried in om in Kufa, 


Abu'l-Maali, 164; [fab Itikudat 22. Their motive i¢ plain, see 
p. 30", 

* Quoted by Suyutl, Ti'riéh 175, aleo by ad-Dimishki al-Karaménl, 
Abhbar ud-Dewal (on the margin of 1, Athir's Ta’rikh, Balak, 1200%) 1, 
231". 

‘LB. quotes Jabix aloo Text 0 and elsewhere —The passage in 
Boyan was pointed out to me by the late van Vioten, Leyden. 

* Ali banished Ibn Sabé to Maddin, Shahr, 182, Td 268, Bagel 6, 94°, 


+4 L. Friedlaender, (1908, 


[45] niger Gad ot Fo § mbleds Lge (reas oe) gid 


The reading adopted in the text (note 6) is in accordance with 
these quotations, 

» On the two doctrines (Raj‘a and Docetiam) underlying Ibn 
Sabi's utterance, ave p, 23 ff. 

—L. 12. The following are counted among the Keisiniyya, 
because they regarded their Iuams as the successors of Abt 
Hashim, the son of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya (p, §9'). 

” —L. 15. On Abi Mustim, see Index, 

—L. 16ff. *Abdallah rose under the last Omeyyad Caliph in 
127, see the elaborate accounts of Agh. XI, 66; Tab. TI, 
1879 fF; LAth, V, 246. MMe waa forced to give up Kufa and to 
retreat inte the mountains of Media. He was in temporary poe 

ib seaaion of the province of Faris, and—this ir significant in connec- 
tion with L 1#—the mouritains of Ishahin, He went so far as to 
strike his own coins (ZDMG. 46,445), He was killed in 129 by 
order of Aba) Muslim, Tab. I, 1976=LAth. V, 282%. See about 
him also Text 71''.—Gen. Leyd. has the following notice about 


shim: (read yess) yo he piel! abst peel Ul dus 
- - »* 

. ter p 

HE pt (pic) adage at Sz wtyes spidy Lee (rend Lady) 

os 

A yBil, Wy at Obs 

His foliowers were called Janihiyya, Bagd, 07°, 103°; Isfr. 

% 57*'; 1ji 345; Makr, 3534'', because his fathor’ Mu‘awiya bore the 
by-name Da'l-Janihbein, see especially Nawawl, Tu/idib 339. 


On the Tmamate of the descendants of Ja‘far b, Abi Tilib 
see T, Th"s remark (Ed. IV. 80"): “one party asyse: the 





‘The text ls corrupt <3! Ss (sic) deel we? al Que sLSl 

wpe op? Te ol yp pha (e) 

*On the sects deriving their name from the father’s name of the 
founder see Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75, 4. 2. 
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imamate is permissible only in the descendants of Ja‘far’ b, Aby [43] 
Talib. Subsequently they confined it to ‘Abdallah b, Ma‘awiys 
b, Abdallah b, Ja‘far b, A, T.” 

His father Mu‘awiya’ must already have enjoyed # similar dis- 
tinetiom. When he still was a school boy, the Reixanite—thia is + 
important on secount of L 14—Kuthayyir wonld bug him 
fondly and say to him: “Thou art one of the little prophets” 
(Agh. VID, 34, see p. 27, note 4.) 

—L, 20. ‘Abdallah’s teachings as described by Bagd., Iji and 
Makr. are in the nature of other ultra-Shiitic doctrines: God's 10 
‘successive incarnation in the prophets and Imams,* the belief in 
Transmigration of Souls coupled with the denial of Resurrec- 
tion (see p. 74) and the alleworionl interpretation of the Koran, 
Tji, Makr,=de Saey I, 595. 





' Fl. erroneously Ali, Cod. L. Lf, 4 has the correct reading, 

* Interesting is the remark of Sib, Imam: (read do!) No! pans ol 
SpSMes Bae ye tll dae Wyler 00) ptle co ye 
W pete Dot xple (read ins) Was gly WA pale yi; 
Jt! —Of his offspring Gen. Leyd. says: 4 Kas at hs il 
Ley Hisyall ae cahy ILA! ye lene, Glarels sat 
ele ee Wy ye I Sd... Glare! 4 WU Eye 
Ble S ents ply pte oe alll due op Kylee 

comma NA het pe cts Ley at, pe atline 

Bagh 7 ale iy YI, Ae de pel 2 ail p55, 
ot aol Wy RST LI Iyaryy atalel Le sparks 
oD cals Gy al a) pPB> ot MAI se pe Repee ye AL ne 
eLus¥l a aylo eats ool 4 wols al¥i. Here tho text 
breaks off. Between 07* and 08 something (in all prolubility one leaf) 


te missing. This le to be added to Aliwardt’s Catalogue No. 2800, On 
this dovtrine of successive incarnation see Text 68 and Comm, 





mi 


44 L, Fricdlaender, [1s08, 


[45] On the belief in “Abdallnh’s concealment (gaiba) in the moun- 
tains of Isbuhiin seo especially Iji (who writes ylgiel) and 
Isfr, 97". 

—L. 22. On the Dahriyya see de Boer 80.—One of his 
stable companions was called al-Bakl, because he was of the 
“pinion that man is like » vegetable (al-bakl) “and when he 
dies, he doos not return (on earth)", see p. 24, n. 1, Agh. XT, 7A. 
‘Abidallah’s Sabi ash-Shortah is said to have been a Dabrite, 
ithidem, 

w 46,1. 29%. The same belief of the Jews in four Immortals 

[4t]is mentioned by 1. H., Ed. 1, 187, in a briof survey on Jewjali 
history, After Joshua it was Phinehas who ruled over the 
Jews for twonty-tive years, '*A large section of them (thy 
Jews) maintain that he is alive till this day, he and three per- 

insons besides him, viz., yas (Elijah) the Prophet, the Aronide,* 
Mulkisidek? b, Faligt b. *Abir [b, Shalih)’ b. Arfahshad b. Stan 
b. Noh, the servant whom Thnihim dispatched to woo Ribka,* 
the daughter of Batnil," the son of Nikhir, the brother of 
Thrahin.” 

» In ont passage (p. 46, note 1) L. Br. also add the name of 
Methuselah. Bat it is clear from thy parallel quoted here that 
the name came in by mistake,” 

As to the four others above-mentioned, there can searculy be 
atiy donbe that, ae far as Malchizedek is concerned, 1. If, eon- 





©The following variants are taken from Codd, L, and V.—L agrees 
with FA. See lotrod., p. 18 

'V, missing. Soe p. 47% 

*¥. misaing, 


lhaaat coded. L. Vv. au. 


ov. e- oe (so), Ea, Le missing, Supplied tn view of Gort. 
10, 24. 

*So lL. ¥—BEL iS). 

1 Vet. 

* Metioisalem te reputed in Jowieh tradition ax a 49993 pers “a per. 
foctly righteous man,” Aboth i H. Nathan, ed- Schechter, ch. 39, and he 
is Counted! among the seven Lometived, Baba Bathra, fol, 124°, comp. 
Gioliziher, Kitab ab Mu'atiemerin, p Stat But thie hae nothing to Mo 
with immortality, Perhaps he is confounded here with hia father 
Esoch. 
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founds the Jews with the Christians, M."s immortatity ix taught [46] 


84 ¢arly as in the Epistle to the Hebrews 1. 8: 7, 8 ff, aml it is 
koown from the polemics of the Church fathurs to what extent 
this bolinf, which found expression in a special aect called 
Malchizedekites, was spread among Christian sectarians. t 
The genealogy of M. as given by L. H. (and other writers) 


is only 4 modification of the early Jewish tradition (also recorded 


by the Church fathers) which identifies him with Sem, the son 
of Noah; see Louis Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den Kirchen- 
vdtera I, 118, UL, 104. 10 

Eliezer, ‘the servant of Ibrahim,” is mentioned among the 
ning Immortals who entered Paradise while still alive, Derekh 
Eres: Zita, cho. Wt is worthy of notice that in veither pas 
sage is Eliezer mentiooed by name. He was probably desig- 
nated in Jewish circles merely ax DATION 73). is 

Elijah’s immortality, which is, of course, a dircet consequence 
of the Biblieal report, is already implied in Sirach 48", On 
the Rabbinical legends clustering around Elijah seo the oxhaust- 
ive article (by Louis Ginzberg) in Jewish Encyclopedia NV, 
122 #f.—The notion that ho was a Kében, ‘tan Arovide,” is» 
very old and already known to the Clarch fathers, Jee. Ene. 
V, 122° bottom; Ginzberg, Die Haggada U1, pp. 76-80. 

Phinchas ix in Jewish tradition commonly identified with 
Elijah. ‘This identification js very old and already known to 
Origen, Ginzberg, Die Hayyada 11, p. 78, c=) 

— Note 7,1. 2 Ready 9 ** brainless” (Turkish). 

—H, 8 The fiterature on al-Khadir is too extensive to le 
reconled here in detail. The best acoounts on the Khadir 
legends are found in Tha‘labi’s *Arsis (Cairo 1306"), p. 137 ff, 
Damiri, Minydt l- Hayawds (Balak 1254") 1, 338 ff. (wu voue m 
ety? p>) and Tif al--Ards 1, 187 (sub voce pol). 
The ubiquitons prophet is particularly popular with the Sifle 
(see exper. ZH ib-), just as Elijah is with the Jewish mystics, 
The famédus S08 [bn al--Arabi (died 638")—to quote one instance 
ont of many—reeords in his al-Futhhat al-Makkiyya numerous ss 
conversations with al-Khadir, Kremer, Jdeen, p. 103, comp. p, TI 
note, 

The Shiitie sects which believe in the “concealment” and 
“retarn” (gaiba and rij'a, p, 28) of their Imam quote in con- 


dg 


45 f, Fvriediacnsdor, [1is, 


[46] firmation of their belief the comtinued existence of al-Khadir 


aod Elijah, Shahr. 131, Uhulc 7, 368, 
—1.10, Elijuh is usually associated with deserts and ruins, 
se, ¢, g., Pirke Ahoth, oh, 6, Berakhoth 3, Sanhedrin 05*,— 
sal-Rhadir ("the green Prophet) is, on account of his name, 
lrought in conneetion with water and vegetation. 
—I1.15. The same objection is found in connection with 
Elijah. who in the belief of the people ia present at every cir 
cimcision. “Tow ean it le imagiod that Klijah should je pres 


Went at every circimeision that takes place in Israel? How can 


he accomplish it, alnee, Ivracl being a nation scattered and 
divided, many cireunicisions take place simultancously in the 
Fast of the World and the West thereof?" Glasberg, Zichron 
Brith ta- Kishoniin (Berlin 1803) p. 23%. 


B47. Abdallah b. Salim "isa Japens calami for “Abd 
[47] a8-Salim:"—Muhammed b. ‘Abd as-Salam ts tdentioal with [bu 


“Abid as-Salim, who idlefenda the belief in al-Khadir, ij al- 
"Arde TH, 187, Ue Je mentioned by Ibn al-Abbar, (onple- 
nnn Hho Siok, wl, Codera, Madrid 1887, p, 146, Ne, 483: 


JUN (sic) Gb gels yea Balt LT dae Got 


Talubira ix situated on the Tajo, In the district of Toledo, 
Yakut TI, 542. 

—L, & Lhave noe been able to identify this Katib with the 
HOt wuestal nome, He ie tetitioned by I, H., Ed. 1, 11: 


Hy takes I, HH. ta a friend of his to show him the miracles he 


is working. Bot I. H. sovceedsin unmasking him asa juggler. 
—U.11. This hadith, which isrecorded both by Muslim and 
Bukhari and is in consequence canonical, reads fully as follows: 


Tlw Prophet says to Ali uy Mos = ws wy! a) Lel 


Moka “ Vv al r= eo gt Nawawi, Taidib 138, Tho 


- LJ 
Wl Athir, (ed at: Gib TV, 26" (with the variant wees yen) Y) 
comp, ZDMG. 80, 119. The tendency of the hadith is tratise- 
parcot. [t is direvusd against tho extravagant worship of Ali 
(and the Iman) by the Galiys. On the beginning of the 


Whether <AA3! ood! due cp? Aes? repeatod!y quoted by 
LB. tn Tanlide (, ¢., Ed. TL, 100 ult, V9") @ identical with our Moliam: 
med lam not in a position to determine, 
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hadith see p, 138".—A similar tradition with the same tend- [47] 
eney ia quoteil by Goldaiher, Wah. S¢. 11, 105. 

—Note 8. Cod. L. contains the following marginal note 
fin extremoly ileeihlo and unpwintel charsotars) we piel 


Gir Ke Bel teres Gly SG shes Shs VY aa! sling o 
- = 
AON, akazrd og xillst of sda AS, Vo ys Y wpa 
Ga ee - = 

stl YS OIG cage OU ot play ale alt Le Js 
AU eas val aie las Load «Muu sule ast ol UN, 
eu! ate Lins Awe oe dlas. The gloss is apparently 
thet of @ reader, It is missing in Br. which ix otherwise ideucw 
tical with LL, 

—L. 1. 1, H.-expresses himself similarly Ed. 1, 77*: Wy 
ts woll-cestablished that the Prophot sald that there would be no 
prophat after him, with the exception oF what the reliable 
traditions contain regarding the advont of Jeans, who was sent 1 
the Jews and whom the Jews Pretend to have killed and 
erneified, Lt ia necessary firmly to believe in all this and it is 
well4stalilished that the existenve of prophecy after the Prophit 
the bent," 

—L1%. The Berber tribe Baragwata in the oxtrome North-2 
west of iAfrioa formed at indepondent commonwealth under 
Tarif, who olaimed descent from ihe tribe Simeon, His son 
Salih pretended to be a prophet and composed:a new Koran of 
wighty Suras in the Berberic language, Thn Adhari, ed, Downy 
1,4. For thir doctrine, see ibidem 234 ff, Durmng the reign 
Of their seventh king they still expected the “return? of Salih; 
Doay, Jef. S48 ff., Kremer, olen 204), 874, 

— Rote 12. The Baragwita Commonwealth was destroyed 
by the Almoravides in LOdt, Dozy, th, Kremer, i, 

—1. 1. The name of thie sect olwrnites between Kat‘iywa 


(Rinks) and Kittitivys (Ramales), The former is found, e. -2., 
Masudi VITT, 40; Shahr, 17, 127, 128, 147; Makr. 331". The 
latter form is consistently used by I. H., Bagd. and Isfr,, also 
Masuli V. 449,495. ‘The form Kiptiiyyaas the more nonaual 
aie seems to be original, 

VOI -XxIK, 4 





a 


mM) I. Prietioonder, [1 808. 


{47} The nature of the Kittfiyya can best be noderstood whun 
contristed with ite antithesis, the Wakifiyva or Wakifa, pp. 40, 
The point of coutroversy is the reality of the Imam’s death free 
p- 30) and the question, dependent on it, of the election of 4 

asucEHSsOr, wAiy—asge a Ay Or My a Sie means **to be 
uncertain, to de in dowht,! we regards the Imam!'s death,” J, &,, 
refoee to believe that the Imam fs dead andl, still recognizing 
him aé Imam, nfrain from. ¢lecting 4 snevessor. The exact 
reverse of tt Is Rege2 b= + ofinitely to nasert his death.?* two 
believe that the death of the Imam was rea! and, in consequence, 


transfer (, $l) the Imamate from the dead Imam to. his sue. 
ceskor, This atate of ‘thy case is still perfectly clear tn Shabr., 


as the following examples will show: 179... - Sip a Wiy7 oo 
shal LV ReleWl Gling miner lad Spey. 128 copes Iyates 2d! 
thSdaz RoleYl Isl. 2. cage (in opposition to the Wikilivya, 
pe 40). “Then 35 und 4595 were interpreted in their liter 


meaning “to sland still” and the construction xahe( a5.) Als 
come in ose in the some: "to stand still at him (at the Imim),” 
ie, to uphokl his Imamate without electing a snocessor hecanse 
sof the unreal character of his death, Substantially then this 
expression is identical with the phrase Mye 3 [85 55) iis, 
and both are opposed to &%503 famed “*to lelieve in the Lmam's 


death and olect a new Imani,” ‘Thus Shahr, 127 ahs ype ngaey 
wating Rall ng! Slang (pee ope emp ciper cits) Sipe? 
polls, Rye as petg cree gl at Slsy ale Wisp Lp 
HAHN pal orp. 10: peiey Bas UGy as, ye mgt 


' See, e x. Shhabr. 181 US & asst we oS, “Then we are 
in doubt concerning this.” 

*See on this meaning of 3 my Sprochgebrowch des Maimonides, 
L (Frankfort on M_, 1907) sub wore. 
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She pt, or it: cla ee sae: sia Sls, ante Was, Spe 147] 
LaoN5) & ReLeYl 
Both the beliefs of the Kitti‘ivys and Wakifiyya are in them- 
aclyes merely relative conceptions and ¢xpress but a certain 
attitude of mind, They beeomé teal only when applied to 
certain definite individuals. In consequence of this their rela- 
tive character, their contents are somewhat elastic and change 
in accordance with the person. to whom they are applied: Asa 
rule, the eontrast between the two sects hinges on the porson of 
Miisa bo Wa'far (p. 30"), the suevession down to Ja*far, hisw 
father, heitigy a matter of common agreement among the Shiites 
(p. 104"). "hose that refase to admit his death and await his 
‘return are culled Wakifiyya (also Misawiyya and, with their 
nickname, Mamtdra, p. 40"), Those, on the other hand, who 
Admit his death and in corisequence transfer the imamate to his 1 
descendants are called the Kittliyya. Comp, the passagea quoted 
-gbove from Shalir, See Masndi V, 444: Hishim b. al-Hakam 
(p.65"') was an intimate friend of Miss b. Ja‘fur., Yot lie was 
a Kittitiy, 1. ¢., ho Welioved that Misa was dead, Bagd. 10°; 


Ss = = aa! 
usar sels, Keaaball 2 OF Sell geal One op niga 
Kipwee!l, Kashi in a special article on the Wakifiyya, p, 294 
283, understands and applies this term in the same manner, 

The fume, however, occurs alao In connection with other 
individinls of the Alidie family. 

Thas Wakifiyya is found s« another dlusignation for Ismi-s 
‘liyva, those who believe in the “return” of Musa’s Wrothor 
Ismail, Shahr, 127. 





*Thave dwelt at sou length on this point, as Hanrbricker im his 
Shohr. translation utterly misunderstood the whole matter, He takes 
os in'ite ordinary meaning “to cut-off” (abschneiden) and interprets 


it in the sense "ta out off the series of Imama” and allow vo further 
Imam, In conseqoence, the contradictio in adlecto that these who 
_éut off (i «4. close) the seviesof [mums transfer the Imanate to their 
‘descendants, is repeatedly tobe met with in his transation, E,g,.1, 2%t 
‘Andere machen mit seinem Tode einen Abachnitt onl Pilron dae 
Imamat anf seinen Sohn fiber,” or, still more nonsensically, 12: 
“Andere dchnitten mit seinem Tode (die Relhe der mame) ab” and so 
forth. The same, Wolff, Drusen, p. 82 if.—It is difficult to eee how these 
authors could make any sense out of this translation, 


24542 


a I. Friedtaon er, (1908, 


{47 The name Kitttiyya is found in connection with Ali, the #on 
of Miao, Makr. 351". “eid, Wi" applies thie. term to the 
*+followere of Ali b. Muluwnmed,” apparently referring to Ali 
an-Naki (ilied 954), the grandfather of the Shiitie Mahdi, 

o"*the man of the collar.” 

Grdually, however, the two terms were osed pre-cminantly 
in eonmection With the Mahdi, the Lmnam of the **Twelvers.” 
Those who did not admit the death of his father, al-lIssan al- 
*Askarl, and consequently rejected bis own olaime tothe Trnamate 

joate callod the Wakifivya, Mah,, diet 39 (p. 36, however, 
this term. is used.as a synonym forthe Misawivya). Those again 
who believer in al-Easan'+ death and transferred the Imamate 
to the Mahdi, were called the Kittitiyya. With the spread of 
the “* Twolvere ” and the extinction of the other Shiitic factions, 
jptle term Kitt ivye beeame the wxelusive possession of this avet 
anid was generally used os a eynunymn for Lihind‘asharivva, whidh 
is probably of later origin (1. 1. does mot use it hw lis Wife), 
comp, 1, Ho in our passage; Shahr. 17, 127, 147; Masndi ¥, 


475; Bagil, 19° expressly taypeelyl aw Jl, nol in the suinve 
wny Isfr. Li? Repel ped “Vib, . 


The oll Marraccl recognized the lilentity of the Kittitiyya 
with the Ithni‘ashorivya. The rebuke preferred auiinet him 
hy de Sacy (11, 60 n, = Wolll, Driven, p. 83,0, 1) is without 
justification. 

«648.1. $18 See E Ho's remarks on the samo subject, ‘Toxt 
[48] p70" i LO EEs nocount on thy Mahili is extremely interesting 
and in many a detail quite vowel.’ 

—L. 4, The your of inl-Uaean’s death is onanimoualy given 
ae 260, All other dates and facts of the Malhidi‘a life warn 

wearly entangled in myth and legend, 

This shows iteelf at once in the question as to the date of his 
birth, which is extremely problematic, Conspicuons in its tend- 
euey is the notion that he was bern on the day on which his 
father died, Blochet 21, It hetrays itwelf through the explana- 

wtory remark that the Mabdi has, just like Jesus, been Imam 
since his infancy. According to another supposition (oomp, 


LSibt. Fmama, Tomarkably enough says nothing about the twelfth 
Imam. 
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Text bere, |. 7) he was born eight months after his father’s [48] 
death, Shahr. 190". Repeatedly to be found ax the year of his 
birth is 268, i. @, two years before his father’s death, Bab. 
Tthbat 441. 2 (read x05, instead of sOS,); Don Z0lak (died 387°) 
in hall, No, 573; Diyarbekri, 11, 288, Very frequently » 
the year 255 is given, Abu'l-Muali 164; Anon. Sufi 170"; Abul- 
foda IT, 222; TKhall. ib.' See the various suppositions Shahr. 
129-130, 

The insinuation that the Mahdi was not born at all I have not 
met with outside of 1. H. He repeats the same charge Ed. TV, 10 
6"; **1f so, what need is there for them (the Imams)}, ospe- 
cially so for the last 180 years? (soe Introduction, p. 14), For 
they pretend to have o lost Imam who (however) was never 
crentod, just like the fabolous griffin.” Gev, Leyd. omite the 
Mahdi altogether, ae it only records the Alides who had off- u 
spring. Al-Hasan, however, is designated as Abd Muhammed,  — 
, The identity of the Maldi’s name with that of the Prophet 
which is demanded by the Mahdi traditions is regarded by the 
Shiites as proof of the legitimacy of the twelfth Imam. To 
the same ond the Prophot’s kunya Abd’l-Kasim was conferred x» 
op him." ‘The generally accepted Mahdi tradition demands, 
besides, identity in the father’s name, But there are variations 
of this tradition which are so trimmed as to meet the special 
circumstances of the twelfth Mahdi, comp, [Khald, 1, 144 ff. ; 
Diyarbekri, TI, 288. z 

—L. U1 f, A more elaborate form of this anecdote sce 
Bloohet 22 (who writes Hakimeh). The motive of the anecdote 
isthe Shiitio tendenoy to pattern the image of the Mahdi after 
that of Jesus, whose advent at the end of time is expected by 
All Mubammedans. The miracle of * talking in the cradle” ise 
ascribed to Jesus, Koran 3, 41; 5, 169; 19, 30 f.; comp. 
Gierook, Versuch einer Darvtelluny der Cheriatologie dea Qoran 





) The latter gives besides 256, which he considers correct. Anon. Sufi 
ib. quotes Yaii'ls Ta'rikh to the effect that al-Hasan died when the 
Mahdi wus six or five years old, which wonld imply 204 and 255 reapect- 
ively. 

* Already as-Sayyid al-Himyart refers to such 9 tradition, Agh. VII, 4. 

* Zeid. Mutax. 11! quotes a tradition according to which Muhammed 
ordered Ali to give his son his (the prophet’s) name and kunya. He was 
referring to Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya. 


54 I. Fricdliveniter, £108. 


[45] (1839), p. 47. The Sunnitie protest against the transferring of 
thie miracle to the Mahdi found expression in an interpretation 
forcibly put upon the well-known hadith—in itself an anti- 


Bhiitic protest pipe we ese Vl goer Y there isno Mahdi 
' i, = wt 
sexcept Jeans” ': came Wi (rend Agel) cdgell § AS: ¥ SI 


“that is, none except Jeans talks in the cradle (ul-mahd),” See 
TRKhald, 11, 165 and 16%, 
— Lines 15,15, 16. On the name or nomes of the Malidi's 
mother see Diyarhekri, IT, 288, [Khall. No, 473, who alse adds 
¢“* Khamt “* (a sort of fragrant milk). Nurjis ie givon by the 
authorities qooted by Blochet, p. 21. See aleo Anon, Sufi fol. 


1Ti*: usp Lg) Ji ody sf axel, On the oustom of giving 

the slaves pat names of this deseriptian (une **“narcisaus,” 

gree “ily,” > see above, date ‘the polished one (?)"), 
insee the remark Milllor, felon I, 570 footnote. 


[49] 49, lL. 4. The /Metionary of Technical Terma (od. Sprenger), 
p. 1308, gives tho following definition of ** Inspiration” (al- 


iihiim): wus! We cel Gaaall Seyles all 4 ite pl gl 
rer 34, = db (read Bolen.) plex. Y; py. It men- 
tions a Safi sect called al-lihdmiyya abate dot ilps Glast, 


Abe ch? HEL ONS ebyaly WIS 5! af a8, 
This claim of [nepiration is the reason why the Shiites object 

to religious discussions, p, 10", 
® Inthe same way aa here and Text p. 33° ff, 1. Ll, expressee 
himself Ed, TV; Wi": “Sone of them (the Imdmiyya) when 
asked (to prove) the truth of their elaim regarding the [mame 
(i. e., that the Imams are the only sourve of religions knowl- 
edge) jake reeourse to the claim of Inspiration in this matter, 


‘Comp, Snauck-Hurgronje, Der Mahdi, p, 16, 
* id. de Slane, p. 699, hae La, + ed. Whstenfelid has incorrectly 
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But if they arrive at.thia sophism,' then the hutter is not beyond [49] 
reach of any one man, and their opponunts are very well able 

to pretend that they have been informed by way of inspiration 

of the absurdity of their clan,” 

A Shiitie writer of the cleventh century (Hijra) tises the fol- » 
lowing characteristic argument to prove the superiority of the 
Imams and echolars of the Shi'a, Goldaiher, Sita, p. Hot: 
*“Tocause their words aro nota matter of opinion or effort, but 
of trow knowledge, Their ‘source is vither a tradition which 
every one of them has received from bis father, the latter 
from his own father and so on up to the Prophet, or Revelation 
aid Inspiration, so that, both «mall and big are equal in this 
respect among them. For this reason it has avver teen recorded 
of any of them that he has ever gone to a tedeber, or studind 
under a master, or asked any question.” Fy 

— Note h. The reading of Kd. and Codd, presupposes ated 
anil the same word is found In Ed, Text 57", 04" (seo alaa Ea, 
TV, 97"). Tt is possible to get along with the ordinary meaniog 
of wis ' olevor, ingenions,” 

—L.9 (note 10). 1 teok this ae an example of some mon-20 
estrous (of course, imaginary) charge for which Inapiration miwht 
he invoked. See a similar charge note). Prof. Noldeke (in a 
privat communication) objects to thie interpretation, We pre- 


fers to retain o> gt in the text and to translate “or that 
all of them have » piece (lit, o branch) of madness in theirs 
heads,” 

—L, 15 ff, (and previously). ‘The tone in whieh I. A. speaks 
of this charge of illegitimate birth shows that ho takes it quite 
seriously, | have not found any reference to it elsewhere." 
Tho concluding words of this paragraph are characteristics 
of [. H.'s biting sarcasm: It is possible that you all may 
atill tw anved by becoming orthodox Muslims. But then you 


= = Ee ' 
be read, comp: Text p, 73-70 (repeatedly). 
* One ia vividly reminded of the frequently quoted sentence srr 


anise HID PO INT VD "as he isso Luspudent, it is clear that 
a bastard.” Comp. 5. Kraus, Doe Leben Jer (Berlin 102), pp. 188; 
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[40] will have proved, according to your own contention, that you 
aro all bastards. 
[50] 50,1. 94, Comp, I. H.’s notion (Ed, IV, 195"): ylize sol 


(read Sol) spoatl Lettt (Cod, L. + 2) ye syee 

9 alles dul >> ‘de de 3, (read Ratio) sabe eur 

Wiad! ot Asl, 

Jihiz died in Basra in 245/860, over ninety years old, [Xhall. 

No, 4279, 58°; Brockelmann I, 162." He was a pupil of an- 

Nagzim (p, 58"), whom he quotes in this passage. He himwelf 

figures as the founder of « sect bearing his name, de Boer, 53, 

1. H."s remark bearing on Jihis is reflected in the attitude 

towards him of the Arabic literary critics, which is on the 

whole more hostile than favorable. ** The style of his genins 

is mediocre is the verdict of de Boor (p. 54). The Mulam- 

ismedan writers, however, are reaily to appreciate his Hterary 

+ talent and particularly his eloquence, o, ¢., Masndi VIM, 34; 
Shahr, 52; Tji 841, But his orthodoxy is held in great suspicion, 
Goliziher, Zahiriten, p, 100. Tkhall. (No. 186, p. 126), after 
stating that Jahiz declared Ibn Mokaffa‘ to be an infidel, sar- 
»eastionlly adds; ** Bat, as someone remarked, how could Jihix 
have forgotten himself?" Still tess favorably thaw hie ortho- 
doxy is judged his moral character. Masudi VIII, 34 says of 


» 

him briefly but poignantly y gc as! cil, He sells his literary 
talent to the highest bidder and writes successively in favor of 
athe ‘Abbasides, the ‘Othmanides and Merwanides, ib, p. 56," 
Foran instanoe of hie unprincipled attitude see later (p, 104" f.). 
Extremely interesting is the crushing criticism of Jihis as 
man and writer, by Bagd, and Isfr, I give the essential parte 
of Bagdidi’s remarks (fol. 69*)' as thoy ave apt to illustrate 


t wT, EL's utterance in our passage: ope gaa) pgie mist tI po 
rll wy stl (sic) casts gy gee clit Vile (esas! 


' Comp. Kashi 38, 
* Kremer, Ideen, p, 1246, note 17 gives the erroneous date 235/449-850, 
* See Goldziber, Muh. St. 11, 120, 
i *Intr. 37° gives substantially the same. But the wording is quite 
different, 
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Ye Sy Remi Lge gill xa g Batt WAS pn Ip rel [50) 
SMS g wiles We ot pte We dogs mel, cite 
ot pe Bets Gist SG pets pe thas abl Pere 
Beth, | 320 peal ogy [08]... GLAS! all Fyauary 
25) eee aiuileis ea i ia,I! yok wy al mhy 
fread tie) oe re nhs cnet Ls Gals Rea Jas ae 
gly Roda ae cee de salts le ols 
ole as, ner he 3 wld gic o Subt Si xd 10 
ds, oleliall Ae dg LS Laie, ou! spe, Renal Lge 
pp geet g weld Lgiey peel. isu he Les dat 
mies pellcly HL aSloy Lee yt pallet Rayo 
wMET Le lB SLL) abs oyske 2, LAM a lis 
dam by ab, OAC, Glad 3 KS Lgie, aalaeilin 
Laie, iil, azalar, x REY La nde lary 2 
wlpd! Sis gies Kad et &, “ylat! elke obs 
pelle Ke ye Hilde 959 Le a sy Gall b oy 
oe bbe GL Ge SPT obit! ale s Le Leal, 





' See Makr. 348", 
’ Is this ihentical with bis Kitdh al-Hokhali? 


* Tafr, declires it to be his most important (Ae!) work, 


Ae I, Frindlaeniler, | Lars, 


Oss Reds Sb ade Ut Jlexevl, woll, UL! 
hel Me mall sl. raed al os call [70*] 
[ eT] mas slat J,55 bald! ra) 


=) at Po 4 


Balt 2 o,3 Y Obl HU SG Toy 
(Bs¥ ook IS a dill x, 45 awd tgs een 


—h. 14, Abd Tahik Dakin b, Sayydr an-Nazzim, « pupil 
of Abd'l-Hudeil * (p. 66") and teacher of al-Jdliz, waa one of the 
most respected leaders of the Mu‘tazila, ‘noteworthy asa man 
anda thinker,” de Boer G1. He flourtshid about 221°, Kramer, 

filer 31; Shahr, 18, 37, 30 ff; 1ji $37 f.: Makr. 346". He 
leaned towards Shiism (‘*Rafd"), Sliahr, #0; 1ft 38S. Baped. 


= = . ia Mi, 
air gad iguinet the interpretation of his namo as el Bs 


spp! pally yell ee and explains that bo wae called 
40 Tec tise Spee! ae 453! minin ut. 


® —Tbidem. A man liv the nome of Bishr b. Khalid ts other- 
wise tiknown, [ut the contest and the additional remark of 
Codd. L, Br, (note §) strongly suggest that he ie identical with 
the highly respected Mu'tazila-Sheikh Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, the 
founder of the Bishriyya sect. He is mentioned together with 
mati-Nugeim, Shahr, 15; Zeid, Mutaz, i; comp. Shahr. 44; Tji 
#38 and others. J, H., too, frequently refers to him in his Milal, 
Ed, 111, 126", I, H. mentions an-Nazzim, Abt'l-Hudeil, Bishr 
hb. al-Mu*tamir and al-Jobba'l as remarkable for their specula- 
tive and arzumontative powers. 
aL TL%s (or the oopyist’s) mistaky in our passage may perhaps 
be axplained by assuming that Bishe’s kunya was Abt) Khilid. 
For a similar mistake see p. $9 
According to Zeid. Mutaz., Bishr was imprisoned by Rashi 
on the charge of being a Shiite (RAfidi}, But he denied it in 
mono of his poems. 





‘Reo van Vioten, Worgers 00, m. 16. 

*Jibi¢ woe frightfully ugly, Brockeimann, Geachichfe der arabiachen 
fitteratur, popular edition, Leipaig 1001, p. 05. 

*Zeld, Mutar po. 5 ult, 27, 
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—1. 15. 1. H. consistently designates thie Muhammed as [50] 
the son of Jn‘far, All other sources cal] him ** b. an-Nu*mén,” 
Five. 176; Bagd. and Isfr. frequently; Posy No. 098; Shah. 
142; Gidat; Makr. 348", 6532; [Khall. No. 10; Avinitia spy, 


SEN, Luhh at Lubdb wy. tent —aAgh, VIE-9' and » 
Kashi 122, 123 call him Muh. b. fib. an-Nu‘min. His kunya 
was Abii Ja‘far (Fibr. 176; Shahr. 142: Kashi ib. Goldziher, 
Shiu F000"), heiee probably the mistake, Soe p. 58". 

Ils nickname was Sheitin ot-Ték (see the sources quoted 
above), whith, sevording to Kina, signifies “the devil of at-to 
Tak, a citadel in Talaristin.” The Shiites, however, call him 
Ma'min o4-Tak, Tusy ib.; Kashi 129. The sect founded by him 
is- generally called Sheitiniyya. Shahr. calle it Nu‘miniyya, 
(comp. Goldher in ZDMG, (1, 75,0. 2). Heowns an adherent 
of Ja‘far as-Sadik (died 146), who valued him highly, Kashi 
122. He had « dispute with as-Sayyid al-Himyari about the 
Imamate and came out victorious, Agh. th. 

Tils ready wit is attested in several instances quoted by Tusy 
and Kashi. 

Hie book on the Imamate referred to on Ll 17 is duly recorded» 
by Pibr. and Tnsy, 

—T1. 18. This verse plays a prominent part in the polemics 
between Shiites and Sunnites, Abd Ja‘far at-Tisi, the author 


Of the List of Shy'ah books. wrote a Gol de asl wilct” 
gett Re 3 ISLS, p. 395, No. 771, Hisham b, al-EMakar 


ip. 66") 1s. the author of a pa wise As 35 welt by 
whiok most probably oor verse is meant, Tho Caliph al-Ma’min 
wixiously qnleavoers to refute the consequences to he drawn 
from this verse ine discussion with» Sunnite, Jk TT." 





"Kashi explaind the name ina very artificial manner, He was once 


at 
shown a Dirhem and he said: $5 “it in forged” YI 2 Le Iythas 
ELEN hid —Comp, Barbler de Meynard in Bade Asintiqua 
1874, p. 245 mote: Quant an surcon) Satan du pertique, jo n'en ai trouve 
Vexplication nulle port.” Correct ibidem Hishim b. al-Hakam for Hi- 


cham b. Matek. 
*Timve unfortunately lost the reference to the page. 


ae 
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[50] 01. ff., too, lays great strese on! this verse is proving: the 


_legitimicy of Abd Bekr's Imamate, Ed. TV, 144"" ff, 
[51] <53,1,1. The vbjection appeary ridiculous in his oves beoause 
in hit belief the verse ia an interpolation of the Ashah, see 
op. G1, 

—L..5.. His foll mame is-Ali b. Iema*it bs Mitham’ fit~"T'nte- 
tir (see the references later), but he is frequently called Ali 
b Mitham, so here and Text p. 74", Bagd. 21"." Tlie yariant 
coed (instead of Akce) ocotnrs frequently, see Text p. 75, wot 

12; Masudi VI, 360; Tab, {in the variants to the passages quoted 
helow #, 1); Makr, $51" (de Sacy 1, 589 has, however, Maitham). 
The reading aml proonneiation Mitham js confirmed by Thiwd. 
Seo alse ive, (id note 4, Lostead of at-Tanundr, Fihriat uivex 
at-Payyir.” The by-nameé as-Saboint (the soap boiler) ia not 

mtound elsewhore. 

His-grandfathor Mithun at-Tamméir was an esteemed follower 
of Ali, Fiver, ib; Tiwwy p. 212, No. 458; Kashi (in o separate 
article) 63-48. Makr, 341™ (=de Sacy HE, 889) erronconsly: 
tefore this adhorenée to Ali b, Ismail himself;—Ali was try 

“origin from Kufa and was a vlient of the Band Asad, but he 
lived in Basra, He participated in conjunction with those 
named Text p. 76° in a discussion in thy Majlis of the Bar- 
muokide virier Yahya, Masndi VI, 569. He had a dispute with 
Abit-Hudeil and an-Nayxim, Tusy th, 

He i regarded ay the originator of dhe Imamite doctrine, 
Masudi, Fibr., Tusy, Mukr, {=do Sacy), Dagd 21": er Sod 
mast, Tn spite of it, he is reported to have heen moderate ’ 
in the denunciation of Ali's opponents, see Text pe To": oon. 
Wolll, Drusen, py. 80,29, 

© He is in all probability fontionl with Ali b, Tamaé‘il, who: 
gave the Mikawiyya the nickname Mamttra, p. dn". 


NL 
Tab. TT, 340", 254", 294" inserts between IemA‘ll and Mitham. the 
nattie Salih. See, however, ib, 288 note a. 


* Kashi 170 calls him repeated|y shane pal, nla hen! jp he 
geteell, Goldziher, Shira 510 Sangh re iM w, 8), = 
*Thore frome LEM mentioned Kashi 176* among the intimates of 


Ja*far ne-Sidik who may be identical with him, Jo'far allies te the 
mesning of the natae (17), so that a mere copyist’a error ia out of the 
question. 
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— Go... Perhaps the reason for it is that the Rawitid have [51] 
ho hesitation to change thoir minds, aa they attribute the same 
(see on the Bada doctrine, p. 72") to God. 

—IT. 14. Tho belief in “tatdt™ ix, properly considered, 
the basis of Shiitie doctrine. It aeoounts for the lack of the « 
Prophet's written anuowncement regarding the succession of 
Alt ond justifies Cie distrust toward the bearers of the: Sumun, 
whieh again is the starting point for a complete remodelling of 
Islam. Isfr, 14” ably summarizes the far-reaching consequences 


af this belief: RLLel (355 ye gelsysd (ye nee yl phely 
Ge pe os il ol yptdey wlsell BSS he yyitie 
wert, GSU Ls pe Gbeaill, toby! ae cad, ols 
aie alee) xchawls Ae Rabel he Gaull na woe asl 
wo Mat de Y, ol wl All he Oleel Y ai! wrtz25 [15") 
Yas! Spetiey ate al he 2boiN ye SH LEW 
ds dist rer Rear tl wgelesy ey sont Sipping 
wpe Reza! ALG gas lal ped eke OS keel g 
Nyy ues, das pl cle dst! 3 Inmet — mgncisl 0 
i hat peaks Rant! a= Bysdu Ls eleatl hic 
aad el ¥ St ASM ye gpill Whe he dase Vy Kaleo duis 
More comprehensively, and, as is two be expected, from a 
higher point of view does L. H. ileal with this problem. Uay-s 
ing proved that the Gospels had loon interpolated, TH. (Ed. I, 
76°F.) quotes two Christian counter-arguments which he tries 


elaborately to refute, The first is that the Caliph Othman 
removed numerous ceailings from the Koran, and tho other 


= 


6 1. Pritdtuender, [1908, 


[$1] “that the Rawatid maintain that the Compations of your 
Prophet altered tho Koran by way of omissions and additions,” 
The first objection I HH, discards briefly, though soniewhat 
wnperticially, by polnting aut that in the time of Othman the 

‘Koray toxt was already eo wide-spread and so firmly established, 
that the Caliph coud? not, even if he would, change it,' “+ As 
for their argumett regarding the Rawatid and their contention 
that the Koran readings were interpolated, the Rawifid do not 
holon to the Muslims. ‘They consist of a number of sects, (he 

"first of which arose twenty-five years after the Prophet's death, 
Tt was originally the response of some people abwndoned hy Allah 
to the enll af those whe beguiled Islam," » parte which followed 
the course of the Jows antl Christians us regards falsehood and 
heresy, They are divided inte yariens sections. ‘The most 

extravagant of them ssvame the divinity of Ali b. Abi Talib and 
of anumber of people besides him, ‘The least extravagant of 
them beliove that the win was twice turned backwards for Ali.” 
How can one be indignant over lies coming from people whose 
lowest rank in lying is auch (ne deaeribod)?” He then pro- 
woreda elaborately to refute this charge. He cleverly beats the 
Rawifid with their own Wee pots by pointing (Fd. 1, 80'") ta 
thi foot that All himaelf, *“whe necording te most of them ja a 
gol, 4 creator, and, aceording to some of them, # prophet 
endowed with apiech, whilein the opinion of the reat he is an 
sinfallible imam, the obedience to whom is religions command 
nposed by Law," did not object to the Koran in its preadnt’ 
shape and, while Caliph, did not fight the interpolators, whieh 
would have been his stored duiy, ‘Thus the mendacity of the 

Rawafd becomes ovideut, and praise be unto Allah, the Lord 

wof (all) Created Beings!" 

A brief reference to the same subject is contained Ed. IV, 
Lo": “unless the Rawitid fall back on ignoring the Koran 
and (assuming) Omissions and additions in tt. ‘This is somes 
thing whereby bocomes evident their impudence, ignorance and 

matupidity.” 

A thorongh disenssion of the whole question aod « rofutation 
of the charges raised as woll by modern seholurs can be found 
in Noldeko, Geeehiohin due Qorane, p. 217%, See also Gold. 
viher, Afoho St, IE, 111 
ee ee ee ee 

‘EL I, TR, * Seo p10; a. 2. ' See p. 68: 
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—h, 1, On Abd’l-Kisim Ali Du'l-Majdein ‘Tim al-Huda [51] 
m-Muriadi, the Nakib of the Shiites, $55/0966-436/1044, see 
Tusy, No. 472, p. 218; Uxhall,, No. 454, [His neiative. atti- 
tail towards the **tabdll” doctrine |e perhaps implied in Tusy"s 
romiurk: 52 Bes a Saat Line ala. Hie Senutlogy appears 2 
both in Ed. and Codd, in mutilated shape. I liave restored it 
with the help of Gen, Leyd., Whstenfeld, Zutedlen ¥ #2, and 
Tosy. UKball. {and following him, Brockelmann T, 104) omits 
Misa between Muhammed and brahim. 

—Note 12. “ Better to be translated: ‘vot at the same Lime 10 
he opérly and publicly declared himself s Mutazilite” (The 
samein Text |. 20.) Otherwise gio or m= could nor be 
missing.” (Noildeake.) 

—L. #1f. 1 could find nothing bearing on Abdi Yul. Ae 
a possibility I would engwest his identity with ot-Tusi, thw is 
author of the frequently quoted List of Shy'ah books, He calls 
hitnself a ynipil of ALL al-Murtadd (List. p, 218, No, 472). He 
is counted Shabr, 145 among the writers of the Imamiyya, A 
vatalogue of his own writings, List, p, Y85, No. ().—ythaw 
a4 a proper name occurs Fibr. 160°. ‘The variant O34 seqmas 
mach easier, But One designates the date, net, ae we 
expect here, the pla of birth, 

§2, 1.1. Lhave not been able to identify this AbWl-KRisim, [52] 
—k. Sf, The belief in Transmigration is. not charactoristic 

of the Reisiniyya, but is rather, ae 1. A. himself points outen 
(Ed. TV, 108"), « logical consequence of the Mu*tuzilite doe- 
trine of Divine Justice which necessitates an exact retribution 
aiter death.' This belief, however, is attributed to several 
Hien known as Keisinites, so to as-Sayyid wl-Himyari (in our 
poikanore)," Kuthayvir (p, 26"), ‘Alwlaliah b. Muy‘iwiva (p. 44"), 19 
Abd Muslim, (p, 4'"),—Makr. 354" mentions a apocial seet 
*Tanasukhiyya,” 

On the relation between Tahisukh and Raj‘a, seep. 20 f, 

See ale next note, 


Boo Schreiner, Der Kaldim in der jidtischen Litteratur, p. 62 ff. 

* Dahabt, Te'rieh wl-isidim, vol. VOL (MS, Strassburg, not paginated) 
in the biography of ws-Bayyitl, quotes 1. A. as authority for tho assomp 
gion that as-Sayyid ahared this belief. 


(4 I, Friedlamuer, [ 1d. 


[52] —L. 8 ff. The peenliar proovdure described jn this pura- 
graplis the oateome of the helief in Transmigration. T. T."s: 
own expositions on the subject of Tanisukh (Ed. TV, po", in 
& special chapter) are apt to illustrate and explain our pita cte, 

6** Those’ that believe inthe Tranamigration of Souls are divided: 
into two sections: on» section holde that the svuls on lew w iy 
the bodies are transferred to other bodies. whieh" are different 
from the Kind of hudies they had left, ‘This is the belief -of 
Alimad b. Hvit [V+ the pupil of an-Nazgim]', of Abmad bh, 

w Nanda," his pupil (V.: the pupil of Ibn Hap], of Abt Muslim 
OF Khorisin, of Muhammed b. Ankariyé ar-Rist, the physician,” 
who expressly advocates this (doctrine) in his book entitled 
“al-Tho al-lhiht.” ‘This: ie also the belief of the Carmathians 
[V+the Aeisiniy ya dnd xonve of the Rdfida) . , , Those peo 

ply are of the opinion that the Trausmigration of Souls takes 
placo inthe form of Punishment aud Reward, ‘They say: the 
aot of the sinver who has made himself guilty of bad actions is 
transferred! ti tle lawlics of repulsive animale’ which wallow in 
all kinds of filth, which are foreed to work, ure: inflieved with 
spain, and are tied for slanghtering.” See also Ed, TV, ait 
— Note 6. The addition of LoBr: ie: not justifvd The 
hatred of the Rawaiid, concentrates itself on Abd Bekr and 
“(nnar Sew the intersting remark Mifel Vy ine : 
Key gbetey. Rast Lgioles Lgie all 22) poe, 
a glee! egzolas 


An instance of the intense. Imtedd of the Shiites towards the 
“two Shoikha” which is og curious as it ds t ¥pical is quoted 


Mirza fol, 42"; ws a teaiae é 30) Le Sti! ~gsl,an ws 


‘Tadd @ few important variante from Cod. V (aur), bh ending with Ea. 

* Eb. 1 00" givike ont 1. WV: > : { Stous! of 
“y's es f ew 

Shas. 2 Ee 

Bl. Seal, ieee pp. 108, 

‘Seep. a6" 

iyV, sl ~ p TO Ht, 

* Seo de Horr, p. 77 ff. 

The following differently worded in ¥. 

*=L. 14%. T cannot identify the posse in Erl. 
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CS ASI SN ge aie AU os Lal Ge pgtol sie] 


wlet st ye pia KU due rs dis Leys ou Jis ‘JM 
Myee Isls od! (aa) pbs ope (real dsl) dsl, 


Leis 1G cial, SH She, OLS, Gass sbls cy, 
SOS set Ls Logie SST LU Las gt GUGM pe 
Shy pe yal Le Sal Solel la Ju} SY L, 

AM AU SG Bas ct aha 


The story is not impossible, Ay Any Tate: s¢ Won @ vero... 

— L1G. On Hishaar sue aloo Text p. 74" ff, Ti"—Hishim w 
h. al-Hukain Aba Muhammed al-Abwal ar-Rifidt (al-Harrir, 
Masuli VI, 201) was born in Wasit (Kashi 165). but lived in 
Kifaas.a client of the Band Asad (Text &2, note 10), or of the 
Banh Kinda (Kashi; File. 176: Tasy, p. 855, No. 771). He 
moved to Bagdad*in 100.and iv-said to have died inthe anime year ts 
He helonged to the intimate cirélea of Mosa b, Jn“far (p. 3a"), 
fat-he bad also, whet «till a vote muti (Kasil 147), dome in 
contact with Ja‘fir (Pibr,, Tuxy), who eonvertinl him from his 
heresiog to the orthodox Imamitic beliof (Kashij, In spite of 
the Miference in pinion, he held intinmte intercourse with s 
‘Abdallah tt, Yasid, the founder of the Kharijite seot Ibidiyya, 
Masuli V, 343. 

He was considered an authority on the Imathate question, 
Whan « Syrian once came to Jatfar and iisisted, among other 
thitgex, on having an argument about the Litamate, he wie 
referred 'to Wishim (Kashi 179), The theory of the Imatiate 
ie the coutral point of his dovtring, [He comparet the Imamate 


* defor GeeSalike, 

) Thiet either refers to Sheipin af-TAk ip. 50) or ty Hiehiim b. al-Hakam, 
this page, |. 1. They both bore the nicknamy al-Ahwal, 

* Rashi (juote an exact topographical description of his Bagdad rrej- 
dence by ay eye-wittiess, 

‘ Acconiing to Kashi, he died in Kuta twenty years earlier, 170, during 
the reiza of ar-Rashid, But this can Hcarcely be Correct, ne he was ao 
young man during Ja‘tar's (died 144) lifetime. See the following. 

VOL. =xEx. 5 


of I. Fricdlucnder, [ 1DO8. 


[62] with the heart in the human hody, Masudi VIT, 234,236; See 
hia pretty and elaborate compurison of the Tinibs with the 
Imamite, Kashi 176.' Te belonged to the Kittiisya, who 
admitted Mites bh, Ja‘far's death, p. 51", 

& Io the domain vf Kalim, Hishim orcupied «4 prominent 
position, He was the representative of a grossly anthropo- 
morphistic doctrine and, in conjunction with Hishin a! tudes 2 
(p. 182"), was considered the founder of the Hishimiyyn set," 
Bagd, MP, B26"; [efr. 14", 155, 54": Shahr, 38, 60,70, 141 fi: 

to Ti 346. 

— L118, See Toxt TH. Abo Ali is walled the pinpil oor 
tdherent (ethib) of Tishim iv the other sources us well, Ts 
br-nmime is tneertain, see the yarinte p, 62 note 12 and 75 note” 
LS; Masndi VI, 500:has Joc: Shobr, 145 JUGS, the sane 

Pike, 170 (var, JUS). 2 hive adopted the reading of J 
Text 73") “ash-Shakkak,” “the seeptie”” Masudi expreesly 
designates him as Imamite. Sbalr. counts him among tho 
writers of the Imdmiyya. “The title of hile book recorded Fihr, 
th. points to the eaie thing: nels! Sy a ee Ae lt 

= wedlls 

—L. 1. Comp, the discussion of this question Ed. iL. 145. 
An elaborate account of Hishim's theory of Divine Koowledge 
is given Bagd: 2 and Shahr, 49 ff It heeame popular hot 
only with Shiites, eog., tho Sheitaniyya (tp. 69"), Tefr. 54°: Shalir, 

m142; Tji s475 Makr. 350; or Zunira li. A*ynu (Shahr., Maky,), 
hut aleo with Mo*tavilites, the famous al-Jobha'l approving of 

it (Shalir, 50), 

[53] 53.1.1. “Abdé'l-Hudeil }.. Makboil »al--Alal* a elient of 

the ‘Abd al-KReis of Basra, one of the leaders and foremost ten 
sof the Mn‘tnziln” (Hd. TV, 192°"), dio about 235 (Shahr, 37; 

IKhall,. No. 617‘; Zeid. Mutaz, 28) at an extremely old age 


——— 








' Jafar ie fcr delighted with his expositions that hoe exclaims 


sus pty ASS 8 rySKGe Ne, i. 177. (C81 Cor. 28, 18] 
* Makr, 248° calle lt nluo al-Hokamivya, after the name of his father 
(comp. Goliziher, ZDM(H. 61, 74 n_ 2). 


‘Bld, Mutat 4 oi Spat obo LY GIL Cah Uf 
pe Mall 


+ 1Khall. gives besides 226 and 227, [jt 398 haw erronecuily 185. 
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(Zeid, Mutaz.).—Heé war an opponent of anthropomorphism. [as] 
On-his doctrines sec de Boer 49 ff, 

On his disputes with Hishim b, al-Hakum see the sourges 
quoted p, 66, Il, 12-13, espee. Shahr. 18, D1, Acourding ta 
Zeid. Mutoz, 24 and somewhat in cowtraiiction with 63uote 1 and 4 
this page, |. 27, AbwW'l-THadeil, while on a pilgrimage to Meklka, 
paid a visit to Awa and there met Hisham and other opponerita, 
with whom he -vietoriously argued about subtle Kalam matters, 

—T. 2% This utterances is attributed—erronenusly as Maker. 
318% points out—te Mukatil b. Suleimin (py. 11"), see also 
Shahr. 141.—The purpart of this atteranee is rather obscure, 
inspite of the following two notices which sound moro intelll- 


gible. Bugd. 204: soyaue 3 JF sal slam sages eS 
dF GY glo de aul Siva kd ltl few asl 
awe +) \amed last Kann Sole! oe lat 3 lt, ‘Similarky 1a 
Miren fol. 80! from Imim ar-Raxt'’s (diod HOG /1200) Mila? wa'y- 
NT eed cede AD a sit 3 wilde sl, cant less 
Pere pil bane Le ldee Rett 3! pide wl 55525. Acvoriingly, 
the most proportionate biomuan figure ia that whose hight 
(*Tength,” 53 note 2) is sven times the size of its own span," as 
anid THishim, who was excessively anthtopomorphistic [p. ti*), 
conceived God a4 4 heman figure of the moat Proportions be wiz, 
Bat span’ (shibr) is too large in this connection, Perla pe it 
sienifies here a smaller mensure (ser Dozy sob wood). 

lateresting and chorseteristio of Hixhiin’s ductring ia thes 


nate Bad. 20°: pliie 8 ail ai oder  dedalt oI Pry 
(ait I) Bas woke 5 Judt Si jG Je Lat tds ot 


Bit .tos| aves wl “Hishim indicated that the mountain 


towered above Him the Exalted, |, o, (ht mount to cay) thats 
the mountain was higger than God." 


—L. 3. The reading adopted in the text is found Text 
pf. Th" and Baad, 124* (with a soft c tinder the line), SiH! 
occurs frequently, see the variants 53 o. 4 and 70 O. 11, Shahr. 


os. I. Fy fedlavnsder, [1908, 


[53] 77 (= =Huarhr. 115); Wolf, Dram 48, = ely ix found Shah, 
144 (Haarhr, 215): Istr. 64° and is also reficoted in the reading 
of Ed. in our text, pote 4.—On his extravayantty aothropomor- 
phistic doctrines see the sources Just quoted, expec, Shahr, 143: 

— LL. 6. LTE refers twice to the same belivf in his Milol, 
Bil. TT, 78*: **'Those of them (the Shiites) whe are the less 
extravagant (still) believe that the wun was turned back twice 
for ALD, ALT. Bil. V3", in discussing the question whethor 
Mithelow qin be performed hy hon-prophets, he refors te the 

weélaim of the Rawifid thai the sun was turned back twice for 
Ali b. ALT.” He qnotes a= illustration a poem of as-Sayyid 
al-Hinryari referring to the turning hack of the san, in order to 
mable Ali to recite the preseribed prayer (aco Inter), and to ihe 
same miraole happening a second time—if the reading be oop- 

Hrawti—it Babylon (‘Trik).' Ty forther quotes a poom be Habib 
hb, Ads (ADO Toman, died 241) of which the last verse reads 
thus: ** By Allah, Lito not know whether Ait hus appeared to ox. 
Hud the stichos been turned) diawk for hin, or whether Joshrum tus 
het simong the poople.” Hie points out; however, that the 

wiverse in this form is a forgery and that the eorreot, reading 
offers something entirely different.’ 





' The quotation frown o-Savvid whieh be found in Te UL 160" ie omitted 
in. Ful, and mins as follows: Wo] 


miptel 253 35; Mes, 3h GS pas LT de 25) 


woe Sys pal las, a ly Gu SS 
(ts. —S,S1) 

wis ES, 33, Lay sil ae i hy ey os pee 
_ L. 

Dam not certain o¢ fo thir enbtalisa af wt pike (wie) uel. In L 


follows 4 rhymed refutation by The Hazm which is missing in Ed. The 
test is too doubtful to allow of 4 repreluethon, 


tase ge be = ee JG 


This remark te ratielng iti Ea Tt thie speond verse L ccs be 


- t i 7 : 
mndoubtediy correct reading Esau owl 53 3 gang Sybil. 
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The miracle of the standstill of the sun ix reported in-con- [53] - 
nection with Ali in two casos; In ono eas the sun halted to 
enable Ali te complete the conquest of a besieged city. The 
Sunnitew claim this miracle for the Prophet (see (oldziher, 
Muh, St. 11, 331 and atthe ond of this nete). In the other s 
Muhanined hide the sin to fise again to enable the betated Ali 
t recite the afternoon prayer, Goldzihor f4.. and pote u, Tt 
seems that official Shiitie tradition takes cornizince merely of 
the ‘latter ease; At lenst it ie the only one which Hures as 
“the Hadith of the Turning back of the Sun” revorded by to 
Sibt, dmame fol. 3. Treprodnce the chapter in extense ay it 
Hives an exhaustive preaentation of (hy subject and contains, 
besides, numerous points of intorest, 


a=! we Pea his et, iS! dls (emp hall dss! wrt 


BLS el LS! eA ys peel ot St Ne canal 
Ve ott oe mello ole os eb Sen G 
Spy uly of cls pte wal ye ed oe ebL 
erty pull aule Le = 3 pws abe allt To alll 
Bee UN Ip Slee at Se > peal Ler als all, 
Kole 30,0 UL, Kelby diclle & 6x} LEU ale all 
Byy Sud We py ake Sy at al Leds la 
Hine tele wlll 4 UG, cleat Gis 4 Nei 
Ep) Oa LSE ele past gle, Js pot, 
GAN SUS gabe cola ys Lis yu) uotll 


‘Jamal ad-Din Abd'l-Furaj al-Javst, died 37/120), Brockel rman 
I, Fut), 

' Here being the quotation. 

‘See the definition given by Ta‘rifay iy Freytag’ Lecicon wub voor, 

* Died 544/140, Brockolmann, I, 260, 








Pil ft, Frioftaender, ) [ 1004. 


[53] cr $353 ch Slob y= tee Gad Gaya 
dt rial ys yuan rE = hoy SE, Saad Le 
ag i GE ely satel Jo SiN hie 
at JL (MMe. ad) KS) 1553, all Sy) 5, Male 
*Jla ee hcl! whay sake ol Le xi J, 
nahe 35,03 My Gelie, wizel 2 yh xt Aa UI UU ie 
de Gating Serpe Le Ses Salb Letts ele! cdl lsat 
ob, Slee JG pad Soligalls WS, SLs! nr) 
op deel OF S,Lee!t dls ole Lasts waa slat 


eer ot sil aria ee 
fur Lai Oy Uks = 1 pa 
say AUS ys J Uy plas Ys wr oe ote eee 
he Leatd carpe! OB GY eatigad of [it] pM abe coupe! 
Bete ope all Gel tal a3 nee sobs alll 
wah? we wl allel el cate Cor we fev pull 
melas cial aE wake aA Jes Ls 535 (nt Lape?) 
1 Died 224, 95), Hrock.,.0, 178. 
‘The wuthor of Dispufetio pro religions Mokijmmelanorum avers 


Christianos (wrote about $43/1035), ed van den Ham, Leyden 1890, 
yy 224, qootes this hadith almost verbatim, 
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Heat BUS UN 8, SOU Sad LF Ls LSet 9} 
patel pete git Gute Ils Liles pe Lelie Lelie 
Saws yp! whe Renike oll eel N cola! pty! wp! 
aaa Lah JSLSS § erty Gmetll 45, Suds 13 nes — 


SNS ISBN aes LY cegly USLs GEM Ae ee gil alas 
[hel] Js 


Math EST soe ceili Guo LLL SY 


i o,f in my i < so—e e eB 65 = = i 
HEY SET OES cdl a pod oSh Sy ius 
ne a a Ot Re le) week og 
Mey abt 55) Whe ge OS 3, brett oF olin 
7 aE - 8 
oll, Jt ey! wr dale ‘sty? Le ays Ma ppt cnmlile, . 

In conolusion follows a lengthy poem beating on this hadith 
tw Tho *AbbAd eallod Kas) Kufae (lied $85}, 

Tt is cleat from this account that the legend wavet= betweon 
the stander of the sun (see the legend quoted at the heginning; jy 
the verses just quoted speak in the sume way of * Wukaf") 
wil it* tiking again, tho Intter being roprosentod in the liaidith 
atttilited to Asm. The two forme of the logend Loar the 
eine relation to one another as tho solar inttade of Johns 
(Toshaa 10, 13) to the one under Hoxekiih (11 Kings 20, 11300 
Ts. it, 8). 

The hadith owes its origin to the Shiitie tendency to pattern 
the tography of Ali, the wast” (legates, ef, Introd. p, 22) of 
Multamrund, after Joshus, the wast of Moses, See another 
instaite of this tendenoy, Shalir, 189. TE believe for this reason ie 
thatthe mirael referred to p. Of" ix originally a Sliitic invention 
and ite transfer to Muhammed « polemical atlempt on the part 
Of the Sutinites. 


" Theil S47", 
* Or ss: Dum not quite clear as to the Henning of thie sentence, 





= 
] 
: 


ee eee Fs 


ze) EL. Friedlaenie, pins, 


[53] —L. 9, Tam not certain ws to the meaning of thie line. 
Doce the reference 1 the Hearness of age (see note 9) imply a 
reproach against Asmi, thi anthor of the hadith? J cannot 
make int what the referenoe to the multitnde of people, whieh 

hie nies in L. Br, 18 meant to convey hore, 

—1L.12. The doctrine of Bada (i, e. * pleasing”: if anything 
plenses: God, ‘he may change a privions decision)  presup- 
poses the bolief in) thy cliangeability of the Diviie Will 
feof pp. UH) anil be ooonterpart af the orthodox lelin€ tiv 

0 Wiakdi (the abolition by God of « previoisly ruvealed Law), 
Generally this doctrine is regarded ay a specific tenet of the: 
Keisiniywa, Bagel. 11°; Makr, 354"; Tji, who makes no mention 
of the Ketsiniyya, onmmgrates in their stead the Badiwivva 
(345). This belief ie supposed to have been invented ad Mae 

Why Mukhtar (p. 70°) when, contrary to his prophontes, he was 
defeated in battle, Bagd. 15°; Tafr. Ui; Shabr. 110, Well 
hann, however, points out (Opp, 88) that, secordiny to Tali, 
MH. 752" and TON") it wae 'Aldallah b. Nauf who originated 
this Wootrine, In opposition to Mukhtar." 

» The Zeidite Suleimin by, Jurir (p. 136") makes the Rawafid (= 
[mimivyn, Appendix A) in general responsible for this belief, 
Shaker. 119 penolt.? [Bab., however, ([*tikedat fol, ") protests 
against those who charge the Imamitex with Badd: These pou 
plo merely imitate the Jews who prefor the same charge {hie 

Sappareatly menus Vewkli) against the’ Mislims, Ho (quotes 
Ja‘far atSadik: ds saying that he who holioves in Rada iv 4 
Wiifir.” 

A curious Tistance of the application of the Hada doctrine is 
quoted TAth. VII, 21. Abd'l-Kluiteh (p. 114) and his miher- 

Ponts (iimed that ne sword conld do them any harm. But when 
sotie of them had heen oxecuteil, he resorted to. the pretext: 
“since jt pleased God to do otherwise, how can 1 lielp it"? 


'Teorost be remorked, howerwr, that Tal: (1, 782", a variant, rogde 
Mukhthr instead of *Abdallah bb. Nawf, 

1 This passage is quoted Anon. Safi fol. 121" fn the name of Fakir 
ad-Din ar-Réel (die) mo), 

'The text af thin pomage ie apparently cormupt and dors not allow of 
f reproduction. 
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—=1Le14, To bave not been able tw find an authority for [43] 
this statement. ‘The number of (official) wives lorally pormit- 
ted hy law is four, Koran 4, 4, 

—L. 1 «(On similar dietary restrictions by a Carmathian 
Missionary sie later p, 70°. The prohibition of cabbage ie-very 6 
ob, The pagans considered: the eating of it disgracefal and 
the Harraniias in later times clung to the same: custom, 
Chwoleolin, Sertior W110, In oar passage apparently the red 
tablmge is referred to. The reason given for the prohibition 
minds one vividly of the popular Shiitie notion—whieh w 
originally was ino donhe but a povtieal fiynra—that the sunset 
glow. representa the blood of al-Fluscin anil fever existed 
bufore, Goldzilor, MwA, Se Tf, $81, 

—f.,18, This-netion is probably the consequence of the 
great emphasis laid by the Shiites on the significance of the ih 
mune AL (C+ Exalted”), One is reminded of Koran 1, 8, 
wher the prediction of Yabya's (Jotn’s) birth is followed by 


ten 6 i 
the silemn declaration Lm as wr x! hast al. Comp. also 


the stress laid otithe identity of the Mahdi's name with that of 
the Prophet, p. 53, 7 

54 1.2, Comp. Wistonfeld, Zirbelion 113.—*Voun ihm [64] 
(ec, Alib. Beker, b. Wail) kommon alle, die im Stamme Nisir 
mit ihran Gesehtechtsnamen ‘Alawi gonanut werden ” (Wasten: 
fold, Megister, from Nawawi). 

—Note I. See Wistenfeld, Tihollen OC 13. ~ 

—Les As seo ih., ©, 2, 11"; Bajila, ee. 9. 

—Note?, All i, Jase bh. Muliirity b, Khassfa, ib. D 10.— 
Ali}. Mas*ad, 11°.—*Abd Manat, 8 9.—Hlian, grandson. of 
Ali bh. Mas‘fid, C13, 

— IL. 5. ‘Keir b, at-"Pufeil, a contemporary of the Prophet, » 
ib, Ko40,. His Konya Abd ‘Ali, see Agh: Zirhioe aul vow 


Seg 
—[. 0. This conception is nit specitieally Shiitic but rather 
belongs to the domain of Kalim. Makr, 344", at the en of hia 


a - aI a 
moot Ott thie Mur tilé, mentions a special pect we La wal 


jut, mid! hid, 1 TL refers) to He inore explicitly Ed. TV, 


Sa" ff, ino special chapter ot “the eternal existence of the 


fi > L. Frivdlacniler, 190s, 


(58) residents of Paradise and Hell; +All sects of the (Mubanime- 
tito) Community agree that there is ne deca ¥ for Paradise and its 
pleasure nor for Helland its pain, ‘The only exceptions are Jahm 
bo Safwin, Abi'l-Hudell alAilif and some ar the Bowe fd. 
sJahm amaintains that both Paradise and Hell will decay anil 
their residents as well,’ Abi'l-Hudeil, however, maintains 
that neither Paradise and Hell vor their residents will deeay, 
But the movements of the latter will decay and they will remain 
inun immovable wate like @ wineral, In apite of it, ther will 
Whe alive and evjoy pleasure and sifer pain respectively. “lhe 
party of the Rawatld referred to above bolioves thar (he resi- 
diétnts of Puradiaw will leave Paradise anil the residents of Holl 
Will leave Hell for some unknown destination (lit: whither It 
i Allah's desirs)."" Soe Hi 884; Makr. 349™—On Abd'l- 
Histol vinw eeo de Hoor, p. 44, 
A certain heretic by tho oamo of *Aldaliak Ub, “Abdallah by, 





Shoncif attacks « friend of 1. Th. ow avenant of hie bellot is the 
otermity. Of Paradise and Mell, Ed, I, 19. 
7 —Lo tl. The eternity of iv world is tanghe hy the Mu 'ame 


Wmarivva, ®sdetion of the Khattihiven, p. 114", 00 Shahn. t= 

Makr, a62"5 Uji W446, This boliof ia the outcome of the dows 

tine Of Transmigration (Makr.), a2 tho latter, taking the placw 

if Reward and Punishment after dexth, dispinses with Resur- 
rootion and apsordingly with the establishment of gnaw world, 
Misfr 67" is apparently aware of thie connwetion when he curt be 


5 remarks: upplyday Rela! ins Ii oki ¥ LSat a 


| The way this view is contrasted with the belief in the diay 
of Patadivo and Holl suggests a connection betwoen them. In 


mpoint of fact, the belief in Transmigration, when carried out 

logically, not only necessitates the elersity of this world, lint, 
1 fulfilling the function of Reward and Punishment, dispetens 
ii altogether with Paradise and Hell. IBab., Dtikedddr 12° 
_ 





"Cotmp. Kashi 177; an-Narshim (p. 8% satd to Hisham b, al-Hokans 

; [p. G0"): “The residents of Paradise will noe oxiat in Paradise an ternal 

| exmtence " ond ao forth. 

, "The Mast words inovt probably refer to tho belief mentionsd Inter, 
p. Bh? if. 


= 
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fully recognizes this connvetion: 5 fet antl Jail, p54) 
Hall, BAI Sei] ala os OY AB pg) ewliall yo. 


—f. 12, Bbkri, Dercription ie i Afrique Septentrionate, 
Wd, de Slane, Alger, 1857, ps 161, gives a brief description of 
this soot which offers several important points of compurisans 
with the account of T. 1 U give Bekri'é passnow in transia- 
tion: “To she right of the Banh Migis thore is a trite ealled 
‘Band Lamis: Thoy are all Rawdtid and known under the 
name Bajaliyvin, There setiled jn their midst a Bajalite' of 
tlie people of Nafta iy Kastilia, before Abd ‘Abdallah ash-so 
SULT ontercd Tfrikiya.! Flies name wae Mohammed b, Wretd 


(Diu, sie}, He called npon them (read « Leds) to denounce 
Hit Companions fof tho Prophet) and pormiitted thom forbidden 
things .. . They still adhere to his doctrinw to’ this day and 
(believe) that tho Tramate de periistible only fn the deseend- 1 
Atte Of al-TWasin, not in thea of wl-[Mudein, Their ruler was 
Tdrie Abd! Kasim b, Moliaminied bb, Ja‘fart *Abdaltah b, dria.” 
The stime of the founder of this sect appears hore In a differ: 
ont form, IMaakal 65° (—Vakut I, #40) agrees with TL Wy in 


calling him Mis), el, but they omit the metition of bis {iret a» 
nine, “The name and pedigree of their ruler are altogether 
Hifferont aml Ihave no meiany to decide which are the oorreet 
ones." 

As regards the cardinal doctrine of this seet—the limitation of 
the Imamate to the Hasanides—Bokri agrees with I. Hf (65, 1. 5), = 
In comtradigtion with it, HMaukal (= Yakut) Mports tat they 
were Alfisawites (of. p. 40), i.e goknewladgedl the Trmaunate at 
Mix b. Ja‘far, who was deseonded from al-Huseiti, The 
former stninmetit i6 no doubt correct, a4 the Tdrisides who 
ruled over them were Hasanides, a 

—L, 4. On Nafta se Yakut IV, 300. [It is two days 
joarney from Kafea, mentioned in the same tine, ib, Kafana, a 
pmall place (pte Ghts), lies three days from Keirowan, ty. 





im 


Ast dhe). of tho trite Bajita? 


"Le, before 240" 
‘Gen, Leyd. oriite the Ddrisides to Afrien, 


6 L. Fricdlamder, pis. 


[ea] TV, 161. Kastilia mentioned here is not the Spanish provinoe, 
but » region in Northwest Africa on the grost Zab, Yakut TV, 
97; see aloo T, 802, TV, 151. The omendation proposed, note 
11, is net Oeowsrary, 

* It is worthy of notice that the pcople of this region, from 
which the founder of this Shiitié sect came, were Khirijites, 
Yakut TV, 97, 800, 

— L. 16, The city mentioned here is-as-Siis al-Aken. It ia 
fully two months’ journey from as-Sis al-Adow, Yakut ut, 

w t89.—On the Masada tribes, seo Kremer, Zisen 883, note, 

[45] 55,1. 2. Aooording to THankal (= Yakut) ib, the two pars 
ties of the city (the others wore Milikites) alternately wor- 
shipped in the same moxque, 

— 1, 3. The prohibition seems to be of Hindoo origin, The 

OTawe of Manu V, 5, forbid the priest to eat (among othor 
things): “warlick, onions, leeks and mushrooms, and aif vege- 
tables rained in hung.” Comp; Chwotsohn, Avabier II, 100, 

— Note 1. On +Abdallah b. Yasin, the founder of the 

Almoravide dynasty (middle Pith eontury), wee Dozy, Sat, 350046. 

» The by-name al-Muttawwi* I have not found elsewhere. 

—L. 7. See alsa Text, p. 80,12 On Abd Kamil, see 
Bagd. 121%, 126*; Shahr. 133; 1ji $48; Makr. 352. 
—L. 17. See alee Text 80,1. 4. The author of this con- 
tention, which is certainly not unjustified, ix unfortunately not 
sknown. The contention itself is not mentioned in the other 
sonrees. 


— b, 22: pall a sae oa more literally ** who ocoupy the 


iniddle as regards ‘extromism'.” From the point of view of 
Sulaww the Shits appears divided into three parts: the Zei- 
@liyya who are untirely tree from it, the Imimiyya whe partly 
adhery to it (comp., ¢. w., Raji, Tandsuikh, ote), and the 
Giliya who untlinchingly profess it, Tho readiug of L, Br. 
{note 6) “who keep hack from guluww” is thas justified, 
Tlowever this may be, the Tmamites themselves protest againat 
any affinity with the Golit, IBab., J4ikdddt 22° (in a special 


chapter plat! Po §) emphatically declares that they are infilels, 


—Noto7, “They betray Islam, because both Koran amd 
Hadith insist that Mohammed is the Last prophet, comp, Toxt 
47,1. 84. 
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— Note 3. The reading of L. Br. is no doubt correct. Poly: [a5] 
theism is not the charge usually preferred against the Jows by 
Muhammedan theologians. This wonld confirm our sp posi- 
tion as to the later date of Codd. L. Br., sow Introd. p. 19. 

56, 1.3. On the Garaibiyya see [Kot, 300; Tji 346; Makr, 1 | 
S58"; Bagd. 98*; Iafr. 58°. The fatter two and Iji state the [56] 
oomparison more elaborately: ‘+more than one raven the other ono 
and one fly the other one,” The adherents of this soct curse the 
**suthib ar-rish,” i. Jibril.. Ino parallel between the Rawiifid 
and the Jews put into the month of ash-Sha‘bi (Thd 260, » 
comp. p, 19'") the two are identified beeanse of their dislike of 
Gabriel.’ Bagd. 98" sorrowinily romarks that the Giliya are 
wren Worse than the Jows, for the tattor, though disliking 
Gabriel, yet abstain from cursing him. 

In his polemics against Judaixm, 1, It, (Ed. 1, 198") very io 
cleverly «raw# a parallel between the Jews who believe that 
Tkane confounded Kxau with Jacob and the Guribiyya. “This 
contention (of the Jews) very closely resembles the stupidity of 
the Gurihiyya’ among the Rafa who believe that Allah din. 
patehed Jibril to Ali,* but Jibril erred and went to Muhamined, » 
Th the same way Isade blessed Esan, but the blessing erred snd 
went to Javob. Upoa both parties (may reat) the curse of 
Allah!” 

—bL. 1f Ali was about thirty yours younger than the 
Prophet (comp. Kremer, Jileen, P- 315). Consequently he was2s 
son yours old when Muhammed made bite first appearance. The 
same is assumed El. 1V, 142" and in the variant of LL. Br, to 
OUur'paskaxe (note 7) The reading of Ed, sceme to be ineat 
rect, But there is 4 difference of opinion #8 to the date of Ali's 
birth, sew I. Tin the quoted passage and Tab. T, 2467"" ff, we 

tL. 15. On Muhammed’s physiow! appearance see [bn 
Hishim I, 266; Tab. I, 1789 fE.; Nawawi, Juhi 32-33. Th in 
interesting t observe that L HH is unprejidiond) enough t point 
out that Muhammed was above middlesise, The other writers 

' Allusion to Koran U1, 01, comp, Geiger, War hof Muhammed wus 
dem Judontum aufgenommen, p 18, 

"Ed. hae SSLe)l, but V 80, and L 1, 54' (which in this section of 
Milal wides with Ed.) have the correct roading. 


Vis Laat, sw Ed. L. missing, 


a 


[58] anxiously insist that the Prophet wax neither short nor tall, but 
the exact medium between the two, 





{87} 57,11 Ow Ali's appearance soe Tab. 1, 3470" (=TAth. 


I, 333); Tahdib 441 pennit.—Sibt, Jmams fol. 4°, gives a 


svimilar description of Ali: cpahasl pale uot Ooks aot 


RA cease JEN oe pea NN Ont peel bale 


Ba, AN Gaiil (read ALai) abel. Ali looked partion- 


larly short because of his vorpulenee, Whenever All appeared 
on the market of Kufo, the satiries] Persiaue would exelain 


Mdal aKa ly.) «Here onimed the hiig-hellied man!" (ZDMG. 


38, 392, from Madaini}, Th ia characteristic that both Suntiitic 
and Shiitie writers anxinusly avoid to mention this feature of 
Mi which is so repugnant to the Arabic taste, Of all the 
sources af my disposal I find, besides the reference quoted 


Sabove, only ont more allusion to it in Jha UL, 274 (Links), 
—L. 1h. The number 23 is potexact, The interval betwoen 
Muhaynmod’s first appearance aud his death was 214¢ funir 
years; see the listin Sprongor, Ledeon Midoriomed’s 1, 205, 
— I. 12: Oth aye (note 17) see p, 65", 
® 58,1. 3, Tho exélusive (note 3) reverence of Ali is charac- 
[88] teristic of several sects: the Sabaiyya (Text 71") und the *Uhya- 
niyys and Nussiriyya, which, according to L H. (Text 60, 1. 17 
and. 71, 1. 15), are branohes of the former. 
—L.1 ff. Tho persons named in the following are the 
twelve Imams of the Ithnd‘ashariyya, The biographical data 
eoncdrning these Ttnams can bear be learned from the list in 
Abu'l-Maali, p. 164-165, we Schefer's Introduction, p. 184 f. 
A more detailed account Diyarbekri I], 286-288, ‘The omission: 
fin 1.6) of the tenth Imam, Ali b. Mohammed (al-Hadi ut-Taki, 
bor 214, dind 254), is, it seems, not accidental. For in aceord- 
ance with it, Ali (1. 7) is changed to Muhammed. The same 
omission and the same change are exhibited by Codd, L. Br, 
Toxt p. 76, note 4 and 6! Whether this peculiar error is dae 
to his proximity to the eighth Imam, who bears the same mame, 
8 oF to sotny more significant cireumstance, is difficult to determine, 


Ed, TV, 103 7) his woneslogy is given correctly. 
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— Note 6. It is worthy of noto that the benediction x3, ix [58] 


added onty after the name of Ja‘far, Ja‘far ae-Sadik (died 146) 
was not only the patron-saint of the Shiites, Ho was also highly 
eitoctiod by the Sunnites, see p. 105°. Of, ZDMG. 50, 123. 
—L.10, On the Carmathians, see p. 19,1. 32. Mubammed 4 
b. tamafl at-Timm, “the Completer,” is the seventh and last 
“open” Imam in the belief of the Sab‘iyya, or +4 Seveners.” 
“After him beging the series of hidden Imams, Shahr, 127 ff., 
Lif, The Curmatiian missionary Yahya b, Dikrweih pretended 
thot he was this Makammed, Tab. II}, 2218 (anno 289)- hw 
—T, 12. Read: “This ix o party.” On tho Keisdniyya, ‘ 
see p. 38 ff The Keisiniyya do not agreo ax to whether 
: Mohammed b. al-Havatiyya inherited the Tmamate dlireetly fram 
All, or indirectly through Hasan and Husein, Shahr. (1, 
Kathayyir (p. 134") apeaks of four Itiama, comp, Barbier de tt 
Meynard in Jouriul Asiatique, 1874, ae: 

—L. 13. On Mukhtar, seo Shahr, 110 the distinguishes 
between the Keisiniyya and Mukhtariyya). Vory olaborat 
accounts on Mukhtir with spevimens of his eu” can be found 
Bagd, 12° ff; Isfr. 10 if, Woellhausen, Opp. 74 1, vives an 

5 elaborate sketch of his personality, 
a 59:4. Li On Mugira see the passayes in Index —Toxt 4, [59] 
_ m5, Ed, and Codd. have bou Adi Said. Bd. t 112 ult. and 
elsewhere correctly. Sa‘d instead of Sad oevnrs Agh, XTX, 
. BS, fkd 267. Abn'l-Maali 157, gives him the by-names 
| al. According te Shahr. 134, Makr. 353° (=dw Sacy XLVY) 
| e wase ‘cliont™ of Khalid al-Kasri, who afterwards executed 
. him, Itix poasible, however, that thik isa # tere inference drawn 
=f from the fot that Khalid’s clan Kasr belonged, ws did Magira 
| (l. 2), to the Bajila tribe (Kot, 408; IKhalle No. 2123). Mew 
. is specifically designated as al-‘Tjli (of the Band ‘Tjl) Shahr. 
| M4; Tji S44; Makr, 849", 353"; Bagd, 05°; Isfr. 54%, 50°: Tabart 
: Index (in the text the statement is missing), This ix significant 
: in comtection with van Vioten, Worgere, p, 87, and later, p. 
Bu" ff Magira rose against Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Rasri, the 
wali of Knfa, in 119, accompanied by twenty (Avmil ed. 
Ta Wright 20"; Mukr, 353°), according to Tab. IT, 1621" only by 
teven men. Despite their small number they spread such terror 
around them (the reason, see p. 92!" ff), that Khalid, who chanced 


F 


Ri L. Friedlieuder, (1006, 


[09] to be in the pulpit when he Heard of their uprising, came near 


fhinting and asked fora glass Of water, an action which mado 
him the object of general ridicule, Admil th, dgh. XEN, 58, 
XY, 121 (here they are called by the general name al-Jda‘fariyya, 
seve ph. 107), Make. $53", van Vioten, Worgers, 58, ‘The rebols 
were crucified; Tab. 1, 620°; IRor, Sn (‘in Wasie"): thd 
267 (probably quotation from TKot.). According to another 
version (Tab, 1020" ff; 1. A. Text ub, 1 17: Tkil Wo), Chey 
were burned at the stike. 
it An exposition of Muglra’s doctrines ie found Shahe., Li, 
Makr., [Kot., Jk, very elaborately Bagd.. 94° sod, more 
belefly, Infe. 50". THis tenets, which show all the eurmarks of 
“culteww.” seem tohave exercise a poworful inflaenes in ultra. 
Shiitic circles. The Inmamites solicitously reject any connection 
with Muir, see the article on Mugira, Kashi 143%. Js‘far 
te-Sadik is reported os.saymg that all the extravagant views tn 
be foundin the writings of his fathor's (Muhamed! al-Balkir’s, 
died 117°) followwrs are forgeries of Mogira, ih, 146, 147, 
His svete, if seetem it bo called, presents au odd mixture of 
Panvient Eastern beliefs ani distinctly shows the influence of 
gnomtic, notably of Mandwan and Manivhean, doctrines, “lhe 
Mandieone were very wumeronus in Indk : at the time of the 
Ablassiiles they are said to have tad where 400 churches. ‘Thoir 
head resided in Basdad.' ‘The Manichwana, too, were identi« 
Sfled with ‘Wrak. Mani owas horn in Babylonia, and he was 
belioved (aceonling to altirdnt) to bawe been sin tu the 
people of Babylonia only, Their huad had tw reside in Baby- 
Votiiw.® The Harriittintis, too, whe aay be mentioned in this 
comiection, were very suimergus in “Trik.” On these influences 
weeo van Vloten, CAsitieme 47; Blovhot 195, the litter also in 
Hanue ole Moisteners dee Hefigione, Xs (1800), p: 25, now 1." 
It ean scarcely be doubted that altimately all these influences 
root in the ancient religion of Habylonia: see Kessler thitom, 
| Keedlor, Articte **Mandder™ in PRE, X11 (1004), p. 179. 
‘Kessler, Article Manichiier” (hidem, p 226, Fligel, Mowi W7, 108, 
*Chwnlohn, Saber I. 4997. 
*Ttis perhaps not insignificant that o port of the Bans ‘Ijl (kee above 
p 72") who lived m Bahrein “completely passed into the Persian ontion- 


ality.” Goldziher, *Isliminme et Parsisme" in Revue de histoire dea 
ReMyionn XLIULL (1904), jp. 2 
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pussim, the same, " Guosis nd alt-habylonisehe Religion in [oo] 
Ahidtudhingen des 3. Orientelletoncongresses (Berlin, 1883), i. 
Tt 

Tn the following an attempt is made to point out the various 
s0lirces of Mugira’s dootrinns. It does not elaim to ha more 4 
thar an attempt, A closer acquaintance with the religions and 
literatares under consideration will io doubt bring to light far 
More numerous points of contact." 

—L. 5. The corporeal bonveption of the Godhead was our 
rent in Shiitie circles, see, e, w., p. 8%. The crown in this con. 
nection is found In vari¢us philesophemes. In the Cabbala the 
“Crown” (3) is the highest of the Ten Sefiroth (Spheres), 
The latter are represented in the shape of a man with a erown 
on his head; comp. the diagram in the Jemixh Peyolonetia L, 
IS)" and in the Meir Enoyelopdia Sen "WIN), New is 
York, 1007, I, 183. See also later, p. 83. 

Acoording to Sliwhr.; Makr, SVS Bagd. a5" f, and others, 
Mugita believed that God was 4 man of figét bearing a crown 
Of fight, ~“Thia reminds ono of the Mandwan (loctrine of the 
“King of Light” Brandt, Mandaiache Keligion (Gittingvn = 
1889) FF 11-20, 80-81; the same, Ménedaiechn Schriften (Git 
tingen [B08), p. 1A16, 
bt. Bagd, 96° ie less sernpulous avd adds two moro 
instances: ‘Ain for the eye and Hai for the pudenda, A very 
similar description of God is quote) in the name of the Cis 
Hes by Tretwens, leerave Tuerctivog*® XT Va. A Jewish paral. 
lel, sow in Gastor, ** Das Sehiur Komah," Monataschrit fiir 
Cemhichte and Wissenschaft dea Jucentuma 7 (1893), p. 235. 
Similar aprculations about the shape of the letters in the fume 
a!) and Bye (the latter in Killic), sve Glochet, 150, 102, a 

—L. 129, This peculiar theory of Creation is evidently the 
reflection of a Gnostie doctrine, Trenneus, ofrersus Haeret, 
XIV 1, roportsa similar theory in the name of the Grnostiv 


‘1 wish to acknowledge my indebtedness ty my friend and colleague, 
Prof. Louis Ginzberg, who lent me his effectual aid in polnting «ut the 
Rabbinical ilnstrations, the latter, too, bearing witness to the ame 
influences. IU profited by hie valuatle advioe alia in other parta of thin 
treatise, 

* The following quotations ali refer to the Airet Boule, 

Vol XX1TX. Li . 


a 





RD I, Frindiuenider, Pinos. 


[$0] Marens': ** When first the anoriginated, ineonceivable Father, 
F wlio is: without: swaterial subatanod, aad fa nelther: niala nor 

female, willed te bring forth that which i¢ ineffalde in Him, and 
4 Mo eodew with form that which is duvisthle, He opened Tis 


snionth, and «ent forth the Word, similar to Himself... 
Moreover, the pronunciation of His name took place ns follows; 
He spake the first word of it which was the beginning [of all 
the rest] and that utterance consisted of four letters. He 
. nilded the secoml,” and so forth. In Jewikh Mrstician similar 
WHothonk can lw irocel Comp, Menakhoth 29%: © Gud ervated 
the two worlds (this und the Foture world) through the letters 
Hé and You (eonstituting the Divine name Yih).” See also 
Berskhoth 5°. A similar theory ie elaborately set forth in 
, Sefer Vestrah and ie to be foun in other anciont mystical 
iworks, It may be mentioned in this connection that under the- 
influence of wsimilar notion the Mandean verl xp **to call” 
has assumed the meaning “to erwite,” See Kessler, art 
. Vigaihacrssg iid, jy. 164" and p. 165, 
| —L.1% Whe Greatest Name” is, as was already pothted 
aout hy de Saey ayvur, note, identionl with the “Shem ha-Me- 
phoérgsh,” the “Ineffable Name ™ which openpies so prominent 
a place in the Jowieh mystical speculations of .all ages (eee Mf, 
Grinbaum, Geaammelte Au fadtze (Kerlin L001), p. 238 ff. ; Henne 
ides Etudes Jaives 10, 200 0.). Tt pliys an Important part fy 
eTslam ae well, and hore, too, the belief is current that by means 
of the Inefable Name all miracles ean be easily porformed; ave, 
#, ui, Zk? 3G, and fas an Hlustration) [Khall No. 756," 
Most of the sonrces dealing with Magica report that he claimed 





*T quote the tranalation of Roberts and Rambant, Edinburgh, Teas, 

According to L EH, the Jews bellowed thot the sorcerers wore 
aljle to resusciiate the dead by mean ef Dieine names aod that demise 
wae alo to do the anine find to perform miracles generally by the came 
moana, Cod, V0 (missing tn Cod. Land Ed; 1, 156, whie b is shorter 


ity ida part af the work: 5 SUI sail RE Cc yplle prits eels 
ON gt pbb pty. alll LAG Sade S52! oy hts 
tll SLT Law es LM oes yh aN male cone 


x! , Son 8, Kratine in Jemiah Encyclopedia VIL, 171%, 
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to be able to perform miracles and requacitate the dead through [oo] 

his knowledge of the “Greatest Namo.” Tab. ib. puts inte his 

mouth the typical utterance that he had the power to bring to 

life the *Ad and Thaméd and the gunerations that were hotwean 

them.’ ! b 
— TE. t8: Lnetead of toe LS whe eed “and it (the Greatest 

Name} foll (L. Br; : few and fell) on7his crown," Bagd., Shaler. 


ond Tji a4 vive the important variant ME: aul, de eat 
“fell upon. his huad we aeroen.” He referred, a4 Shahr. in 


2 = 


Bagd. tell os, to Koran 87, 1: , el AevT we, ~~! eH ad 
isp pls and,as Bagd. explains, ~~ Lisl ay owl ot haat) 


cl WS “he assumed that the Highes! Name was identical 


with this vory crown; The sain conveption of the ilentity 
of the “Sham ha-Mophdrasl” with the Crewen is frequently 
‘found in the Cabbala, It takes the form that the Te Was 1h 
engrave upon the Crown, ave free, Ebve, iV, 870° and 372° 
(the references oan he multipliol),—On the erown of the Mans 
Han King of Light” see Brandt, More dishe Schriften 1810. 
The Manilean priests wear during tho service a crown (taj) on 
the right upper arm, Kossler, article **Mandier,” p, 214 nlt. 
—1.. HM. Apart from phe words teft out iw Ed, (note 6), 
the passage refioots the ancient idoa, also found iv the Bible, 
that man's actions are written down in heaven, The additional 


words of 1. Br. ary confirmed by Shahr, t45*: ive Least Os, 
xis: : 


—L 16. This qucer notion, too, Lins fix root in aame 
Gnostic doctrine. Trenmais, vote, Ffneres, IV, 3, Corte nti ng 
open the Gnostic belle that from the tears of Achamoth 


‘This i¢ no douht thy «original version, Acconling to [Kot and 
(probably quoting) Tki 207, he clalmed this power for Ali, This may 
partly be the renson why these two writers Jesinate Mugita as one of 

oO Sahdieva, For the latter was considered is the purty of AS ane 
ioxév, see p, WE, 

_ | Prof. Ginzberg suggesta i connection with li, 49, 18: “Behold I 
hase engraved thee on my pains.” Tt may he the Sobsayvence of some 
tiystic interpretation of this verse, 


Rd L, Frivdlaoniler, | 1a08. 


[50] (Moar “all that is ofa liguil nature was formed,” funnily 
remarks that lo conld easily enlarge apon it, “+ For when I 
percetve that waters are in part fresh... nnd in part salt, ..- 
{ reflgot with myself that all such waters cannot be derived 

hfrom her tears, inasmuch as these sro of a saline quality only. 
It ia vlear, therefore, that the waters which ore salt are alone 
thos whieli are derived fram her tears, But it ia probable that 
she, In her inten agony anl perplexity, was covered with 
perspimition, Anil héenee, following owt their netion, we tay 

Weonwelve that fountains and rivers, ahd all the fresh waters in 
the world, ar duo to this source,” A somewhat similor idea is 
found in the Talnmd (Hagiga 14°): ‘* Whence does the stream 
Dindir (Daniel 7, Mijeome? From the perspiration of the Moly 
iiving Creatures.” [CE Bervshith Ratha, eh. 78.) 

uw The two lakes, then, are formed of the Divine tears and the 
Divine porspiration respectively, They no dowht eorrespond to 
the mdye atydvd’ aml the mdyé Added, the “dark and white 
waters of the Mandnans; ee Bradt, Menddteche Mefigion, 
pp 30, 45, 31, ete.—Inatead af “‘eweot' (Tl, 17 and 22) road 

2 ** freak,” 

—L, 18 8. The same conception is found in several Gnostio 
systems, nolably among the Mandwans. ** When Life .. hod 
thus spoken, Abatur rose and opened the gatw, My looked inte 
the Dork Water, and at the same hour was formed his image 

in the Dark Water, Ptahil’ wae formed! and he ascended the 
Place of the Borders," 

Hiustrative of 1. 10-is the possage in Trenncus XTV, 1: ““‘The 
world, again, and sll things therein, were mae by a curtain 
compuiny of seven angels, Man, too, was the workmanship of 

angels. a shining tage bursting forth below from the presence 
of the Supreme power; and when they could not, lw anys, koups 
holt of this, boause it immediately darted upwards again, they 
exhorted each other saying: let tis mike man after our iinage 
and likeness." 

=  —J],.30, Gui of the two eves of the shadow only two 
luminaries conld naturally be formed, For this reason | diare- 


Ss ——— = 
' Comp. aleo Kesaler, article * Manichior,” p. 286 wlt.: “The reli was 
comeidered to he the perspiration of the telling archont.” 
* efinbriel, the Dewmiurge of the Manidanans. 
* Brandt, Manddische Schriften, p. 104, see also Keaaler, ib, p. 210, 
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gard the additional reading of 1, (nove 12)," Shahr. 135° and (59) 
very similarly Bagd. speak of the suu aud the moon. But our 
loxt seems to reflect a imore complicated and, conveqiontly, 
more original conewption, Perhaps one may combine it with 
the well-known Jewish legend that originally the two lumie 
natles were of equally large eize and that the moon was subse- 
quently reduced in size on account-of ite jealousy. 

—L, 28. Sin, and correspondingly Evil as being primitive 
Anil co-existent with Creation; is a widespread Guostie dootrinu 
aod i a consequence of Dualiem, which is at the battom of all ts 
Crnostie systems. According to Irengous XXIV, 2, Saturninis 
‘was the first to affirm that two kinds of men were formed hy 
tho angels,"—the one wieked, and the other goo.” "—On the 
lakes sen before,—Instead of “the Maithful,” Makr, 353° has 
“the Shite,” Hawi, says more explicitly: van Ene Baas ll 9 


whe, ') Extremely interesting IW this connection is the pire 
sage Ed. TV, 00": “Some people atnong she Rawifid are of the 
“Opinion that the spirits of the Tntidels are in Burhtit—this is a 
well in Madrainant'—and that the spirits af the Faithful are in 
Another place, I think it is al-Jibiya,"™ ” 

60,11. This view ts in all probability 4 reflection of the [80] 
Clementine doctrine of the “Trae Prophet” who appears fn 
Various aes onder different names and forms, Lut je in reality 
anu, (leraentine Homities IIL, 13 if,, 20; Reeoynitiones I, 16, 
Ma is-ealtod Christ but he te alsa identical with Adan, Serogn, 
E,46,47. Tho porsons: in whom the true Prophot reveulod 
himself are given Momslios XVU, 4 (in a statement by Simon 
Magis) os Advi, Enowh, Noali, Alimham, Isane, Jacoh, Moses: 
iv XVITL, 13 (in # reply by Peter) as Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jocoh [and Christ |. In both the nmbepa 
ee 

Br. reads fikw Ful, —Note 12 iy to be corrected accordingly, 

"Seo above p. #4". 

*Seo a similar conception of the origin of oril, Clementine Homilies 


AX, &,.0; SEX, 19 4, 

* Sou Yakot 1, 588 here this belief is derived-from nz tradition (rans: 
mitted from the Prophet, AU andl They “Abbas, Interesting ia the remart 
that the water of this well iv dark and atitiking, al-Jihiya te in Syrin, 
diiddewe amid U1, 4. 

* Cotip, Ma'dert an-Neaya, ell Golibeiler, p. ae, 
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[G0] seven is evidently intended. This is important in view of the 
 -fimerous Shiitic doctrines which are based on the xame number 
of prophots (yee Index e. Seveti).—The coneeption of the 
“trie Prophet” ts complemented, it seems, by the Clementine 
thelief that God has the power of changing himself: for 
Hirongh his inborn Spirit He becomes, hy a power which cannot 
the doscribed, whatever body Ho likes" (2omilien XX, 8), 
This ie practically the dowtrinn of Incarnation, whieh is of savh 
fundamental signititanime for the Ultra-Shi‘a,—Another instanve 
of the wlaptation of 4 Clementine doctrine, see p. Df, 2 
—I. 2. Jihir diel 198 or, aceording to another version, 
132 (Tab. 1, 2601). Hither date contradicts ‘the statement 
Bagd, 97* that he was among those who expected the * return” 


of Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah (see 1. 10) who diod in 145; Nilo, 
RMN Naw op? heasne eo Ley mast! e enve- wa] aw! Jlig 


eco also 17". Jabir wasn passionate admirer of All and tain- 
tained that the latter waa meat by vay lo “the buwst of the 
Earth” (Koran 44, 13); Goldziher, MeA. Se. UL 123, COMP. 
*ZDM(s, 38, 201,—The Imamites consider his traditions trust- 
worthy, Kashi 126. He is brictly mentioned Tusy p. T3, No. 
13u, 
—L.3. ‘Amir bh. Sharahil avh-Sha‘hi (ash-Shu'bi is ina 
print) died 103 or 104, The sources dealing with thix cele- 
=brated truditionist aro onumersted Fiir. 188 pote 14.—Shalir, 
146 eolints him omeng the Shia, Te appears Sed 260 (=Isir. 
15°) asa bittorenemy of the Rawafid. But the ULterE ces put inte 
Kis mouth are no dowkt spariaus, [See Index «,¢. ash-Sha‘hi.] 
—Tf...4. Bhatid al-Kasrt (Kaer, 2 clan of the Bajila) wus exe- 
erated in the year 126 by his successor in the governorship ot Kufia, 
Vteuf b. “Ohnar ath-Thakafi, in a most barbarous manner. See. 
on Khalid, [Rhall, No. 213; 1Kot. 208; ays. NIX, 53, ; Fliwel, 
Mani 220-022. He frequently appears in our text on a relent- 
lose porsecutor of heretics. Ent the motive for lis attivde 
wie evidently not religions weal Wut loyalty to the Onweyvad 
dynasty, whioh was threatwnui) hy these heretics, Lie own 
orthodoxy was of « ratler problematic nature, He was a 
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Vol, xxix,) The Meterodorics af the Silites, fife, BT 


powerful protectorof the Manichwans (Fligel, Moni, 7. 105), [0] 


anil his mothirwaea Chrivtian, His achiovemonts in the exter- 


Mination of heretics wore rowarded by a hadith in which 


the Prophet aemounces to his ancestor Asad bt. Kure that Islam 
will be vietorions through hia descendants, Goldziher, Mind. St, 6 
H, 45f, 

—L.6. T find no roferenie bouring on Bekr, excapt the 


notiew Bagd, 9T# ‘Sy eu fo Py ple el Gh 
Jai Js isi, ‘erper Yat m)5 aall p> Ruy wlan 


OE SN eke 5G ole Us nie BM aay he G ests 
Spiel stood <§ L' 


—Le10. On Muhammed seo Text 45, 1 have not been 
able to fix the date of his birth and cannot therefore confirm 
the statement preserved in. Br, (pote 6). Bagd. 17* and more 
elaborately f° reports that after Mishammed's death the ts 
Mugiriyya ¢laimed that a devil was exeonted in his stead (comiys, 
p- 30") and that he himself was hidden In Hajir, in the moun- 
tainsof Radwa (Text 490.7). They also believed that Mubam- 
mel woul! Bring to life seventeen men whom he would endow 
with the seventeen letters of the “Greatext Name", soas to enable 2 
them to perform miracles (kee p. 83). They adduced in proof 
of his Imamate hie identity in came and father’s name with that 
of the Prophet (comp. p. 43'")." 

The Magiriyya referred vo bere dro, of course. the followers 
of Mugira, not Mugira himself, who died (anno 119) 26 yeare = 
before Muhammed (145). Bagel, reports the same beliefs in 
the name df Jabir al-Ji*fi, 

—[.12. On the sanctity with whieh water is invested 
among the Mandeans and which is no doubt of old Babylonian 

* See fora similar claims p, 113", 


* def, 12° gives & similar account which ts extracted by Haarhricker 
TT, 412.—Tt fs remarkable that Ti 34 mentions aw the Lina of the 


Mugiriyye not Muhainmed but 0 nan named 59 Qysoue uy Lay5y 


ees we opel ch he, who ie otherwise utterly unknown 
(Thiers rend ols inetoad of ee) 


Be I. Priedlaender, (1908, 


[G0] origin, see Brandt, Mandiisehe Relijpion 08, noe 2 and Uo, 
Kessler, ** Ther Gnosis und althabylonische Religion” (AdAune- 
iungen die 5, Ovientalistoncougresses, Bertin 1882), p. 800, 

—I.. 16, The name of this sectarian appears in the form 
swe and wl. Fad. ae well as Codd: have indisoriminately 
both (comp., # 2., Ea. 1, 112 ult. and Text 34 now 3): “The 
tener! form, however, is why + tis found Shahr. 113 (Muar 
briicker 17): Bunin; Barbier de Moynard, Journal Lafitiyae 
Is74 p. 160: Bennin), Kashi (consistently, 6, ¢, 188°, 195!" 
wid6" ote); Tji S44 (also quoted in Lietionery af Tochuiort 


Torma sub voce); Mirza repeatedly: Las al Luhdh wy, lull 

(see Appendix siv. Sluall wherw the editor argues against the 

form hel Tnsplte of this consenans, the only correct form, 

He th opparent from the application of the name p. Wl, 1, UT alae 
is Ragd, 95"," ts osha. J 

On Hayiin’s teachings soe Makr, 34, 3522; Basil. 12%, 914, 
very elaborately U6; Istr. 66°. Most writers aserihe to him 
the same doctrines as to Mupira, Acvording to Kashi 106, hw 
believed, on the bests of Koran 43, 84, that the God of Heaven 

and the (rod of Karth are two diferent Leinos, For @ similar 
doetring seo later p, Lap," 

—Loit ff, The following siory is given Tab. IT, 1620 
lantio 1I9)=TAth, V, 154 in a diffrent presentation, 

[81] 61,1.22 Ibn Hazm “nos emphatically tosists. on the 
Sunvorpormality of Gol and violently rejects the (Divine) attri- 
butes,” Kremer, Jiteen pp. Bl, 

— hoi. Fora very similar example see Text 62, 1.4, 1. HH. 
(Ed, TV, 106") reports that Abmal b. Yanush (Rd, hans urpile. 
ven ps LO") ** proteoded to be a prophwt, maintaining that it was 

whe who wax meant bv the saying of Alla) (Koran 641, (i); 
‘Announcii an apostle Who will come after me, whose nome 
will tin Abid?" 





"Whether the application iv historically trie or not, takes ne differ: 
wither 


F olul os ue! whe te thentioned | ihr, 180" among the 


; Space! pikes has certainly nothing to lo with Raydn, as ie ussimed 
by the editors inanite 3, 


Volzxix.] Ihe Helerodaviéa uf" the Shiites, ete. 80 


—[. 18. Abd MHishim died in Humeima (Palestine) in 78 {61} 
or 7), Nawawt, Tihdih 369; van Vioten, CAjitiame 45. On hie 
alleged convission of thy Imamate to the Ablitesidos-sen Tab. 
MT, 24, 2500; PKhald. 1, 860. Van Vioten (ib. 44) is inclined to 
ascribe to the Hashimiyys the initiative toa aystematic Shiitic » 
propaganda. However thie may be, vertam iv is that Abii 
Hashim, who left no children,’ presents a turning point ta) thie 
development of Zeiditic or anti-legitimistic Shiism, in the same 
Way a4 does Ja‘far as-Sidik, on account of lis iimerous ohililrey, 
inthe history of Tmanvitic or legitimistic Shiismi. io 

—Note IT. This addition is in keeping with the Zeiditic 
principle which dimands the personal qualification of the Trani, 
soe Text 75, |. 0 

62,11. On Abd Manse see PKot, S00: Shed A070; Shaker, [G2] 
1351; Tji W445 Maker. 363"; Bagd, 01", 97°; Isfr, 56°; partion- an 
larly van Vioteri, Worgere 58. ‘The appellation al-Mustanir, 
which is not quite clear, does not ocour in the other sources, 
Tlie nickname ‘*al-Kixf” is explained:Shahr. 136 in connextion 
with his assumption that he was lifted up to heaven, then hurled 
downwards and thus beewme ** a fragment falling down froma 
heaven.” According to Tk aml Shahr, 136" (the later in eon. 
tradiotion with himself), ALO Mansfr applied this designation 
to Alli. 

—L,2. Abd Mansir was by deseant (note 3) a momber of 
the Tt to which Mugira attached himself as manta (‘Text i"), 2 
Tuteresting in this connection is the remurk of Un Fakiii (od. 


de Gooje}, p. 185" Hts 8s GUD aie oI nie OH, 
det ut Beem Uy oe lint tae Io these 
(the inhabitants of Kufa who pretended to be prophets) belon gud 
Abt Mansir the Strangler (sev later, p. 12). He chose for his= 
friends (?)* seven prophets out «if the Bani Kureieli and seven 
ont of the Band WL” Comp. van Viown, Wergers 68, On 
the Band Tl, so p. 80, note 4. "This vermark alludes perhaps 


Gen, Leyd., which mnumeraites only the Alides who left offspring, 
does not enumerate Abu Hlahim amimg the children of fbn al-Hanutiyya. 


"Or favors.” The twaning of Js is not quitecloar, See, howover, 








i) af Peiadlacnuiler, [1008 


[62] to thy Karmitian theary of the seven prophets and thoir substi- 
tutes (of. p. 7")." The significant passago Kashi 187 (parallel 
105) may hear some relation to the «abject in question. Jia‘ fir 
as-Satik makes the following statement: ** Allah revealed in the 

*Kormn seven (paoudn-prophiots?) with their somes, Tho 
Kiiroish, however, struck ont six and Iefe only Aba Talal.’ 
When anhaayionthy asked about the saying of Allah (Koran 26, 
221-294): * Shalld inform wou of those ou whom the Satane 
have degeeoded ? Densunded they huve an every sinful liar,” 

tehw replied: “* They are seven; al-Mugira fp, Satid, Bundy (see 
p- 88"), Sid on-Nahdi, altarith psh-Sha’ mf, ‘Alidailal bj. -al- 
Hinth,’ Hames bh. ‘mara az-Zuboi' and Abd‘l-Kiattib 

(p- L12)." Abd Mansir is not: mentioned. 
— [i 7. Avooriling to Makr, 475 ult., the Jewish sectaring 

Abd ‘Esa ol-Ishahin! similarly eliimed “that he was lifted up 
to heaven ail the Tord patted him on his head” The early 
Jewish wots under Arabic dominion show a great many traces 
which romind one of the torly Mubommedan sects, especially 
thoes of the Shi'a, 

» —L.%, Ourioualy enongh Kashi 196) relanes in the name of 
aman who had it from Abd Mavedr himself that God addressed 


the lattor in Mersin re Ls.—The rending adopted in our text 
(note §) is confirmed ly Shaler, 1901, 4, 
—L.t0, The “Worl” (Logos) ia Christ, as he is often 
sstylid in Arabic, Comp, Ed. 1V, 107": Almad ly, Hatit and 


Ahmad bb, Vaitwh, the pupils of an-Nazzdim (see p. 10 f. ) * both 
maintained that the world had two creators: one who is eternal 





| Lam not certain, however, as to the meaning of the passage. a5 
which fe diftiontt (me preceding note) may signify ** to become a maula” 


ai Dorper. Then the oominative ought tobe read: , , ewe Kms 


tod the meaning wool be the following: Among the pseudo 
nrophots in Ruts seven attached thenwelves os mowulas to the Kureish 


Shi seven tthe ‘Tj The number seren iw in any case noteworthy and: 


hardly necidental See the Index Lo this treatiae av. Seven, 
Pp 105 oot oF apt ge AU dae. Seep, 18, 
“Var oe the margin edapalls: p 1oa!! sdayl int eel. 


Vol. xxtx.| The Heterodorien af the Shtites, ete, iy 
ond thie tw Allah, and the other one who is erented and this is [62] 
the Word of Allah: (AU) KIS), Jesus Chriss ( gt otanall), 


the son of Maryam, through whom he created the world.” 
This distinetly points te Christian influence, whether dirvetly 
(see the quotation from Bagd, in the next note) or through some 4 
Enottic medium, myst be left opan, 

— Li, 1, According to Shahr, 134, Mugtra b. Sa‘id (p. Tt ff.) 
similarly beliewed that the shadows of Muhammed and Ali 
(Bagd, (" mentions the shadow of Muimmmed only) were 
created first, Comp. preceding note. This doctrine ia called 10 
“taifwil” anid is quoted alongside of “*“guinww” (Tuay, very fre- 
quently, © g., Nos, 281, 417, 115, 455 speaks instead of 


het, tall). IBab., /¢fAvcdet 24° hava xpecial chapter nd 
Uaipaall, tall st. Ho defines itas follows: a3 ‘Sy ue soe 
er UN dae Uy ope Rey Gt Mall anle Gobel! wil Jlew 
ad oot pds cle Gasp till Ley UE odagttlls Je 7. 
Lay, Lalas Leal AVI Us5s 93 Ue, Wie le Je, 
val Foe ds Shas GU, Lash, 
Bagi. 98" states the matter more accurately ; a sa od Lal 
mull pot S Nheene AS les abt J p85 pe Bac sh NM a 
se lle NV oe Ho tl plat Gus be al 
ee) Gra pede! Masueli TH, 260+ calla Alimad b, Fait and 


Almad t. Yanish (see preceding page) azpaall leet 
a “the adherents of *“Tafwid and Mediators (lotween 2 
Gol ink the world),"" 





“On 4urire 6, A‘yun (died 110) seo Tusy 1fl ff He wae a Mvorite of 
Jafar ag-Sadik, Pili, 220, (Rew alao Index to this treative eub voce 
Zurn. | 

i See p. 18, Al. apparcntly stands her for adherent,” 


#2 I, Friedlaender, rio. 


{62} At the bottom of thie idea lies the Gooutio diserimination 
between the “anoriginuted, inconceivable Father” and the 
Word (Logos) emanating from him which ts the Demiurge; see 
precoding note and p. 82! if. See also later, p. 127, 

2 —EL.12f Comp. Ed. 1, 77". Shahr. 136" expresses it 


negatively alias Y allan, Wot alagis YAO Lat os, 
This doctrine is probably the reflevtion of the Clementine eon- 
7 ception of the True Prophwt, seep. 837, It contradicts both 
Koran and Sunoa, which oysnlly insist that Muhammed is the 
Winat propio (p. 76"), 
L. 14, The same ts rméported of the Khattibiyya, pe 3, 
=, 18 fF. Thi Pakih (ed. de Goejo) 185" speaks of + Aba 
Mantir the Strangler.” [Kot, 300 says briefly: **to them (the 
Mansitiyya) belong the Stranglers.” Shabr, 136° cays less 
Sdintinetiy: “his (Abd Mausfr’s) adherents thought it plormissd- 
ble to Kill their opponents and take away their property” 
Assassination ie designated as a peculiarity of the Mugiriyya 
and Mungtiriyya (see Index mid voce ‘Terroriam). dahiz in 
his Aids al. Hoynndn gives un avcount of the manners of these 
sterroriats of the ecighth century, He who ptictised hath 
“strangling “awl “skull-breaking ” wax stylod “Jamit,” ““Com- 
Liner.’ ‘This extremely, cations and interesting passage iz 
reprodneed and dintussed hy van Volten. Worgors én frog (in 
a Dnteh article, See List of Cited Worke eb coos van Vioten, 
& Worgers), The Thogs in lodia, whose beginnings date a* far 
hack as the first Muhammedan valiphs, also kill their vlotiine 
by strangling. 
The thoologioal iailstructire For thie poculiar tenet js Sup 
plied by L TL, Ed. IV, 171": “The command to de right und 
wth prohibition tu de wreng’ must he carried ont with the hoaurt 
and, if possitle, with the tongne. Tt must not be executed hy 
(employing) the hand norin any way by drawing the «word or 
Wine arte... Al the Rawalid hold to it, though they all 
tw killed (eee the reuling of L. Br., Text-64. note 1). But they 
believe in it.ouly as long as the “Speaking” (Tmam)" does pot 
nome forth, Whon he does same forth, then the drawing of 
swords becomes obligatory. If not, then It ienot (olliyators’) , 


= 





* Korman #100, 100, 110; 7, 158, ate, 
‘Comp, the Batiniyen, p, 112 9,2, 


eas 


= 


Vol xxix.) Tie Hoterortcrtes of the Shiites, ete, o5 


Certain sections of the Sannites, all the Mu‘tasilites, all the [62] 


Khawanj atl Zeidiyya (comp. Text p. 73") are of the opinion 


that with reference to the command to do right and the pro-: 


Aalition to do wrong, the drawing of ewords is obligatory, since 


the repnision of wrong is impossible without it.” Soe following 's 
note, 

63,1. land note 1. The Klashabiyya aré connected with [83] 
the Keisinivyn (f4, note 1) and originated simultancously with 
them in the uprising of al-Makhtir, Kot. $00 thus explains the 
name: “the Khashabiyya of the Rawafid: Ibrahim b. al-Aslhtarin 
oneoutitered “Oheidallah b. Ziyad. The majority of Ibrihim's 
followers were carrying with them wooden arms (nl-kKhinshab). 
They were, in consequence, called the Khashabiyya."' Masndi 
¥, 226 (anno 67) relates thatal-Mukhtir ‘‘hegan to go forth every 
day to fight Mus‘ab and those that followed him of the people is 
of Kufa, Al-Mukbtir (on the othor land) had with him Tmt 
people of the Shi‘a. ‘They were called the Khashabiyya (belong: 
ing) to the Keisaniyva.” Comp. also the notice algh. V1, 189 
(=Tab, IT, 1798"); + Othman al-Khashabi belonged to the 
Kihashobivya who were with al-Mukhtir.” When Muhallab, 0 
who fought against al-Mukhtir, was hesieging the city of Nisibis 
whieh was Wefended hy the Khashabiyya, he thus addressed 
himself to the inhabitants: “0 ye people! Let noe these man 
frighten you. They are only slaves-and have in their hands 
(nothing It) sticks.” (gh, V, 165; comp. Tab, IL, OS4'")* 2 
Those sticks-were designated by a Persian word ns ols 
‘the heretic knockers,” 4 hame which is charnctoristic of the 


* Fk 268: "Po the Rifida (alan belonged) the Huseiniyya. Thev con- 
sieted of the adhervote of Ibrihim al-Ashtar. They used to march 
iraich the lance of Kafe at night-time and shout: * Revenge for al- 
Husein !” Henee they were culled the Huseiniyyo,” Justead wi 
akan! is moat prolalily to he read faa dil | (set later), lt seerma, 
however, that this reading iv not a scrihal error but due to the author 
(or his soures) who, neglecting the Important detail that ther wern 
carrying wouten arme (khashab), brought the nme inte connection with 
the war-cry of the party (+ Revenge for al dfuaein 1"), 


* Comp. Abo'l-Maali- 157 S45 wept Pema mera wl! ave: Bt 
Oy > 3! wheel oh aii have not found this espe 


wet!! Harr lene. 





— eh — 
Gee TE. Fricdlainder, [imas, 


[63] part played ly the Persian element in al-Muklitir’s rebellion, 
Thus Tab, HU, 694" (anny 8) relates that the Khashahivya: 
who arrived in Mekka to liberate Muhatimed b. al-Hanutiyya 
(comp, SU) entered the Holy Mosque, narrying with thom the 

*“ heretic knockers” and shonting: “‘On tothe revenge four al 
Hnsein!*! The Kafir-kibat occur also tater in the reliellioy 
of Abt Muslim (see the quotation in do Goeje, BAN othecd 
(eager; Arabic, TV, 278)-and as late as anno 247 (LAth, VI, 
wi')." 

Tho name Khashabivya, |) soems, never came inte general 
tive, Tt ik often written tam and, in consequence of the war 
ory of this party (revenge for al-/Tiwetn'), also Ridaus* see 
the variants in Tab,, yan Vieten, Woryers, aml Shit (Comm, 
oo, 1.1), 

Originally the maine was probably meant to convey a sociat 
contvast. [t indicated the Mawali as men of the sticks.” niu 
ik, a8 poor devils who could not afford to equip themsel vos with 
proper arms (Wellhausen, Opp. 80). Bue it seome« that thie 
social aspect of the name was arly forgotten and the pame 

Massumed a religious woloring, Tt is frequently uaed to designate 
the Keisdniyya. Thos yh, XI, 4%: “It was Khindif al- 
Acall (of. Comm, 42", where “ Khandak™ js incorrect) whe 


converted Kathayyir to the Khashabiyya dootrine (due 


ast), Kuthoyyir was a typical representative of the 
2 Kuvisinivyn. 

This ponuliar idea which makes the use of arms dependent 
on the arrival of the Mahdi stands ina remarkable contrast to the 
Messianic gonception of the Prophets (In. 2.4; Mioah 4, 3B). 
Perhaps it reflects the Messianic belief of post-biblioal Judaism 

a (adopted also by orthodox Islam), according to which the arrival 





‘The some TAL. IV, 207, wher the variant oles sl ats 
Wiehe preferred, LAth. denies thar the poor equipment gave rise to 
the name, He givne a different interpretation te the incident. “Ther 
wero called Khashabivys, because on entering Mekka thoes carried 

_ wicks, boing reluctant to display swords in tle Holy Uetrict,* ‘Tab,. 
however, (LE, G9) reports that they threatenod Ibn ax-Zuboir with thelr 
the 


" De Goeje inthe glossary to Bidliotheea Géographorum Arabicoram, 
ithinm, maintaine that the word ix an anachronian at so early a. period 
ne al-Mukhide, But the general rile of the Persian elemont in that 
movenint ood the pasiage in Tab. esutirm the genuineness of the name, 


Vol, xxiz.| The Hetorotloxiza of the Shiites, ete. i) 


(of the Messiah will be connected with a series of bloody wars. [63] 
Atany rite, among the parallels botween the Jows and the Rawi- 

fid put-into the mouth of ash-Sha*bi (Jf 269, Comm. pe Tt") 
appears also the following comparison: ‘Thy Jows say, there shall 

be no fighting for the sake of God until the Messiah, the Expooted 4 
‘One, goes forth anda herald from heaven proelyims (his arri val). 

The Rafida say, there is no fighting for the sike of Allah until 

tie Mall} goes forth aml a rope! descends from heaven,” 

Th view of the religious character assigned to the ise of wouden 
weapons, we mas, with all dae reserve, cull attention to the witer-10 
ance of Thy Sabi recorded by Jahiz (Comm, 43") that Ali ** would 
not die till he woold drive you with Ais #tick,* the morv an, ts, 
quite indepyndently of Jibix, Zeid. (Comm, 42%) reports thie 
sume form of the Shiitte belief “that Ali ix alive and has por 
died, hut will drive the Arabs awd Porsians veiw Ads effeke 18 
Perhape it is not wecidontal that Kuthayyir, who was a Khashall 
(sew before) and hail just returmod from a visit to the neighbor 
hoo of ur-Radwa, which in the belief of the Keisiniyya was 
the hiding place of Muhammed b, al-anatiyya, “appeared before 


ne fenning an catch” (Agh. VILL, 93)," * 
—4..2. On Wishim andl his book see Text 74" and Comm. 
oa ff. 


—HL. 6. Extremely remarkable is the statemont that these 
adepte of Terror did not ever aspire dnw another, Rui the 
reason given for it and the solumn assuranee of Hishdm's trast-= 
worthiness leave no doubt us to the meaning of the passage. 

—L.8. Wis, of course, the fifth of the spoil originally to 
be delivered tw the Prophet, Koran VILL, 44, ‘The Karmatian 
loader Abd Tahir and his successors still were in the habit of 
‘elivering this tax to ‘Wheidallah, whom they considered theirs 
Tmath, de Goeje, Carmathes, p, 54. 

64.1.4. Most sources quoted p, 89" f. etate that Ald Man- [a4] 
sir laid claim ro the Imaimate only whon Muhamined b, All 
(al-Bakir) had died (in 117). 

—L. 6. On Bazié see Shabr. 1987; Hi $46; Makr, Bou". 
Tfis nme appears among those of other sevtarians Kashi 106, 
——$—$——— ee ee 

——— J oiey 2 = Rope "giver n0 semen, Perhaps nas fie here the 
nieaniig reconled Dezya.y.: Intralanteur,” the person who introduces 
one tothe Ciliph: Tho herald announcing the arrival of the Mahdi? 

"See on thia passage p. 25 n. 2 
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iW), f. Fricdlaonder, (1008, 


[64] 107. its fsiv) Laxey sr; Glis wh. let: Jafar 4is- 


Sadik res wel) Ll, spells (sie) Lazy, oy Pe GP Sail 
dule, steyell Brees peel lity (sic) sly (nic) ps 


sdigall. On some of these heretics see Comm. p: MF" aod Index, 
‘When Jafar was told thet Bazig had been killed, he exclaimed: 
“'Praine be unto Allah! hero is surely nothing better for 


thes Mugiriyyn (read Repke instead of Spatell) than to hy 
killed, for they will never repent.” (Kashi 197,) 
On the varianta of the mame see Text here note $ and 34 n. 7. 
wo Rad. b, 129 ult. reads a2. Shalr. ascribes to him the inter- 
esting view that 4 man who has attained to perfection cannot 
It sail te have died.’ Probably in connection with thie beliof 
he ¢loimed that the best among his adborents had been raised 
to the dignity of angels, Fi, Wis profession is montioned 
only here and Ed. 1, 112 ult, The weaver’s trade was oon- 
sidered highly degrading, see Ferazduk ed. Bouvher 211" £: 
Wellhansen, Opp. (2 mn. 3. The same view i« held by the 
Rabbis. Tosefta *Eduyoth [, 2 {tie designated as the lowest 
trade in the world, 
» —Note 10, Sai p. a5", 

—L, 9. Mi'siamur appears again Text 60". For .thie 
reason the rewling of L. Br, (note 41) seems preferable, Ou 
Sari al-Aksam (with broken front teeth) I have found nothing 
except the bare mention of his name Kashi 198, 197 (see thiv pie 

ai. f.). In his stead the other sources onimernty as one of the 


= rE. 
ewte of the Khottibiyys sip! aie, Shahr. 187 and 
lions, 
—f. 1. “Onmieir at-Talibig is ho doabe idention! with oC 


= 


Aol les ye Bawil. 8"; Istr, 68*; Makr, 362; Shahr. 147: 


wy Tji $46 (the latter chs instead of whe. comp. p. 88"). Most 
probably whe ep (or yd p23) in only another reading for 


_ = = Z Py r i a 
ileal which is cotitirmed by the alchemistic wtterance |, 19-13, 





* Comp. Text #0", Comm, 72", 11, 
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not recorded) elsewhere. Note the oxpressian ‘this straw.” [tid] 
That he waa an ‘Ijlite is Significant in view of p, Tie f¥.— 
Acconling to Mukr., the 'Omoirivya erected » special tent in 
Kafa for the worship of Ja‘far as-Sadik, seo later p: 107. 

65.1.1. This vontradicts Shalr.’s and Makr.’s statements 
thar ho was killed by Yazid b. “Omar bh. Uuheir (Makr, doz? [115] 
oe wi) the governor of Trik under al-Manasiir, 

—h, 3. The dame numibor is twoorded dn thy other sources, 
There is, liowever; a Wiffereneu as regants the sects which eon- 
stitute this omber, TH. apparently counts an follows: in 
1) Mugira, 2) Aba Manatr, 3) Bazig. 4) Mu*ammur or, porhapes 
more correatly, Sart (p. 96"), 5) “Omeir, ‘The other writers. 
including Bagd. and Isfr,, cout the Magiriyya and Manstriyya 
Apart and ehinmernto as the five sects of the Khattibiyya : 
t) the Khattitivyn proper, thon the followers af 2) Baxig, is 
1) Metommar, +) Mufaddal (p. 9°) and 6) “Omoir: 

Note? The notice, preserved oily in L, Bri, refers to 
the oveut related Tab. TT, 2217"" #. {anne 250). The Kar- 
matinn intssionary Zikewulh b. Mibrweih endeavors to win over 
the Kulbites, He sends to them hig oy Yabya, But no one 
jotoed bin. “excep: the clan koown ae the Gand ‘leis’ b. 
Damidany' hh. “Adib. Janth" and their clients. They swore 
allegiance towards the end of 489... to Zikrwoih’s son whose 
mame was Yahya and whose Kanye Abd '|-Kisim:' Comp. de 
lineje, Corwatiea, p48; Ietakheri 24°=1aukal 29s do Sacy 
oon: ie. 187 0. 10—Vabye pretended to be a cortain well. 
known Alide. Mut it is not settled which Alide he tried | to 
impaersonate— Tug} (1. 4 of note 2) was the sovernor of Doraae- 
ie, ] eoonent thik sentence with the noties Tab. Hi, vain": 
“The cause of tis (Yahya's) death, aceording to some ho porta, aw 
was thatone of the Horbers trick him with w ahort spose” inal 
# torch hearer’ followed him who threw fire at him and lorries] 





TAth. VIL @itweads Goals: Weil, Geichichte der Chatifen t. 506, 
Kal yes. 

* See the variants Tab, jh, 

MTAth US, coup thi reading of L—Jandb, Wostenfeld, 
Tubytlen 2 —On “Adil, Jandh pee Wastenfeld, Register p, 260, Lubh 


at-Lubib x6, Sy Qadl. 
* See Gloeeary to Tob, a. 7. hype. 


1 


* See th, wv. doles, 
VoL. EEX, 


L. Friediaeader, j1eoe 





ae = oe) : oats 
(f6p;him.” The constroction gx we is rather hard, for it: is 


ecareoly probable that it stands here, as it often does in later 
Arabic, as the exponent of the pussive an) signifies (lurned) by 
Tug}, Read ae {in his encounter) with Twig}? 
8 —Notwe 2,1 10, Om the Zonj seo Tab, ID, 1942 ff (anno 
254); Keuner, Jdeew 1050, 380, A graphic account of this 
t maovemunt ia given hy Nilltke, Sheteles prow Aoatern History, 
140%, Opinions differ as to the person of the Alide he 
pretended to represent, comp. Masudi VET, 31; Tab, 1742", 
wI743, b746". Okxhald. L361 sumoaurily states that he traced 
back his origin to ‘Tea bh. Zeid, the son of Zoid b. “Ali, the 
founder of the Zeidiyya, 
—Teds The tending of Ha, V. (oute 9) ie correct (Golil- 
eilier). “hen “tleee™ woul oot refor to the Khattabiyyis 
mentioned Immediately Wfore, a4 they are not connected! with 
the Abbasiloy, It in genera) to those “who admit: prophecy 
afer the Prophet,” ps. 565, 
—L. 6. The reading of L. Br. (now 4) stands quite isolated, 
The correct pronunciation is Khidish: seo Tj ul-Ards ents hae 


; ———-mroce: esl ontold net.5 po i, by watt lLaxs glos, 


Nem, 5? gs, Xg>5 End I) Camp. van Vloten, 

Chittiune, js 442“ Rhidachy (de la racine Khadachs ‘déchirer 

aves les ougles,’ puisqiil déchits la réligion), Kremer, 

fifeen py, A, whe quote LH, writes incorrectly 'Chaddisch,.“— 

#Ammir was executed in a most barbarous manner by Asad b, 

| *Abdatlah in the year 118, Tab. 1, 1588". This ‘Ammar isnot, 

- at lenst is not meant to be, identical with “Amer nl-Thadl whe 

was also missionary of tho Abliessides and was similarly 

killod by Asal in LOS, Tab, I, t492.' 

ew —L12. On ‘Abdallah b.-Sabd we pe 18 f. 

— L, 18 & The ineident is reported in all sources, see the 
yeotations later, Kashi offers several details which are not 
recarded elsewhere, They nomberead ten persons and were 
i en ea ll ee 

' The fatter passage strangely wontradicts Tab,'s mccount, jp. 1435 (anno 


107), aeeording to which ‘Ammér ilode eared himeeclf, whily the others 
perished. 


_. = — = 
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standing at the gate. When they had heen let im to oAli, they [05] 
said to him: “* We maintain that thon artoar Lord and that thou 
art he who oreated ua and who fives na sustenance” (Kashi 48, 
parallel p.103), According toanother version (p. 72), they were 
= : 

a0Veriiy oy pajes (SN), The tendency of all these stwries ix pliin: s 
they are intended ass protest aymitiat the later ““ Exaeeeritors™ 
by showing that Ali himself rejected them, It ean be easily 
nnderstood why the orthodox Shiites whe were often made 
responsible for the extravayance of the Gulit were so very 
xian to cirwulate thea stories condemning the Gulit; 1 

66.L1f. “Thowart Allah: ales Makr, 352": 1ji 343 with- [U0] 
ont the preliminary ** Thow art He” (l, I); Kashi 70 ol, 
72 9? asl cols Shahr. 132 more pointedly sal Gl ++ That 
art Thou,” which reminds ane acomowhar of the Hindoo “Tap 
twin asi," 


th 
} = a a 
— 1. 5. "The same Tafr. 5482 at ait tied) Qe Lie OW 
Uh LR, The verse in alse qvoted Kashi 45 and with vari- 


units 49,—Bacd, 04" (similarly lafr, 65") quotes another facia 
profane anil gives a somewhat different Version of this mito-s 


Aa-f6: pty ste all is) dc a Ke SAT Le yo a ee 
MayS US MN Leos SM adl ass ote as ME Es le 


fA wie aL 54) de MN perk aby BS at oe 


[ att] thias 


St gt ge ep gf lol ae Sele LS SAN oo 9 it 
Aveording to Kashi T2, Ali killed the SOVONLY UV pRicy (pee 
hefore) in % MMMt iigehions manner by throwing them-jute a 
nombor of pits which were connected through holes, Then the 
pits were closed and amoke was let in through one of then, som 
that they were all choked, 

— I. 10, Ranher is designated as a servant (eols) of All, 
Fahdih 514; Tab, 1, 8857 (eS). He note ae such Kashi 48, 


Wn f. Frigdlagniler, | ue 


(Ob) OS. TWF wl arike sul) voce pone, anil Suyutl, Varikh 15%, call 


him a maw of Ali, Tle wae wounded in the attack on Othman, 
Tab,, ib. ; Suvi, th, 
—f.. 11. All the authorities quoted throughout this treatise 
sani a great many other writers equally attest that Alb burned 
gone of thome who held **exaggurated” notions abowt him, 
Most of them connect these ‘“oxaggerators” with Abdallah b, 
Saba.’ Tn epity of this congensuy of opinion, the histerieal 
charavter-of this narrative is more than doubtful. The histori- 
watie proper (Tabari, Masudi, Ath. aod the minor ones) are 
silont an tia potmt. The fiet of an aito-da-ft at eo early a 
period isin iteolf extremely unlikely. The tendency of the story 
ix unyiistakahle (poe jt 10"), amd the way it ie oontectedl with 
Thin Saba ts satiefactonly explained whe we remember the pacn- 
ve thar rile assigned to thik tan and his sect by the Muhaminedan 
theologians, Veing o Jew, [hn Saba was made the eeapegout 
for all the subsequent heresies in Islam, ‘The name Sabi'‘iyya 
became synonymone with radicn) heresy and wae applied. to 
heretics who lived long after “Abdullah bo Sati.’ Shaler. 
saccount on Tbe Sabi ie almost entirely & projection of later 
doctrines of the founder of Shien, It ia therefore onaturil 
that he should figure iw an exceution of hereties by Ali, 
[ regard this story ae an anticipation of the frequent execu. 
tions of Shiitie sectarians by Khalid al-Rasrl and his successor 
SYisuf b: ‘Omer, Jk 207 characteristically, though wnetti- 
aciously, states this relation: “al-Mugira hb, Sa‘d (rewd Sa‘id, 
aeo pp. 79") wae one of the Sabiiyya whom ali horned at the 
stake,” Mitira, however, wae burned by Khalid as lato as 110, 
Similarly [Kot, 300, who mentions Mugira timediately after 
i'Abtlallah b, Sab sud designates hint os a Saba’ 
A sttiking parallel to our incident and perhaps ite prototype 
is “Fals."s account (IT, 415) onthe Rawandivya who worshipped 
the Caliph al-Mansir, “They come forward shonting to Aba 





‘See. g., URot. 200; Th 247, Acconiing to Kaslh| 70, All burned 
‘Alidalloh himwlf Chia, however, le contradicted Iv all olher sources 
as well as by the facta, seo p. 4, 

® Thos al-Kootht idind t4th ia designated as an odherent| wos ) cf Chen 
SabA, TKhall, No, 5. p. 36. See tomo, SE. The same is the cose 
with Mugirs (4. 119), eee this page L aU. Of, Wellliamsen, Opp. 12 n. 1 
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Jattar (al-Mansir}: *‘Thou art Thou! (The narrator) says: [60] 


be (al-Manstir). himself came out against them ant fought 
them. While they were fighting, they eame forward erying: 
*Thow art Thoal'" The origin of the Kawandiyya which 
points to Khorasin (see p. 123") and the time ta which the inci- 4 
int isasaigned strongly suppurt the historicity of Tab,’s account. 
—L.15f, The temptation of Josue consisted in the 
“gulaww” of the Apostles, io. in their belief in his divinity 
(comp, p16"). The Prophet himeolf is reported to lave com- 
jared: Ali with Jesus who fell a victim to the love of thei 
Christians and the hatred of the Jowa (ZDMG_ 38, au1), "An 
for the Ritida, they strongly exaggerate concerning Ali; some 
of them follow the dowtrines of the Christians concerning 
Christ. They are the Sabi'iyya, the followers of ‘Abdallah b. 
Saba, Allah's curse on them.” (fk 267)." More thonghtfally 1 
ia this relation between the Ultra-Shiitie and the Christian 
doctrines stated hy IRhald. I, $58: *“The Gulit have: trans: 
greased thy limits of reason and religion hy assuming the 


ilivinity of these Imams, As for All, he (read s5l3) is (eon: 


siderwd by them) a human being which hay assumed the attric 
hutes of the Deity and (they believe) that God has embodind 
himself in his human (corporeal) essence, This ix the dovtrine 
“f Incamation which corresponds to the teivhings of the Chris 
tiane conoerning Jesas," 

—L1?. ‘The sect named in the following ja considered ant 
outgrowth of the Sabiiyya beesuse it shares with the latter 
the deifiration af All, The Sabii'iyya is the Alidic sect ees’ 
fig. Cl. Text 45' 6, 05" f, 

—1..18. Apart from bbls, the readinges RaSlile anit 
SSlike are Trequently found, see Text ti. 7, Masudi NIT, 265 anil 
the references: to be quoted presently. The founder of this 


feck is callod Makr, 353" has, en enll glyo ui gite 
ool. Shar. 194, however, (sie) eel ras wrt Lokal 





'See Kremer, fdéew, 877. The general Afshin (under Men *tougien) did 
Hol interfere with the inhabitonts of the province Osruahna whe aty lod 


him “ Kliodi” (God), Doxy, Int, po 931, 


* As-Sayyid composed a poem ia which lie protests ugalnet calling Ali 
a aon of God,” its, 


SSS 7. at = 2 = 


a 
. | 


toa T. Priedlaender, (1908, 


(68) Sout et dz,’ The *Ulydniyya are designated as Dam- 
iniyya (“tho Blamers,* Shabr,, Make.) becsune they blaned 
Muhammed for having usarpod the dignity to whieh Ali was 
entitle), ‘Thy ‘Ulyiniyya, in particular, preferred AW to 
*Muhammed, claiming that Muhammed) waa Ali’ apostiv, See 
also Bagi, 8". 

—TL. if. This Intille ja mont probably idvntion! with a=mr.! 


ull Deshe 9t, whe freqientty feures in Agh, as a nar. 
ritor of biographical stories from the Ife of e-Sayyil al- 
 Himyari,” ©, g., VIT, 2 penult., 9%, 114, eto," Shakr. 133 FE 
fji 21 and 448 he appears, independently of the ‘Vlsauiyya, os 
the representative of a special seat whieh is ealled after him the 
Ishikiyya and la closely related to phe Nuseirivya (po 127"), 
Du Suey 1, 598 quotes besides a seve called Hamrawiyya, which 
whe rightly wonnepts with this Ishik whose by-name waw al- 
Aimar, On his hook and the following passage in general sow 
latew.* 
[#7] 67,410. ‘The M thammadiyya* who believe in the divinity of 
Muhanimed are the vonnterpart of the ‘Ulyaniyea who believe 
®in the divinity of Ali, ‘The liverary champions of thi) Muham- 
taadivya aro al-Bhokl and al-Fa vid, while Ishak b, Mubam- 
mod representa the other party. Shahr, amd Makr. spoak of 
the two snots bat allusively. Thus Shabr,, in spenking of thi 
Uibitiyya (="Ulyiniyya, see p, 101"), tukes the following 
Sromark: © Among thom ure such who believe in the Hivinity of 
both (Ali as well as Mubammed), hut they wive the preferehon 











‘Comp. Goldziher, ZOMG, 40, Lat, 

"Like ntl Riwia, hiv name ie mieving in the Index of AgA, 

"Kash (07% quotes him os gothority for an account on 8 discussion 
between the Barmekhle Visler Yabyra bh. Khalid and Hivkdim tk al: 
Hakan. 

‘As he appears in connectinn with the Keinmite iis-Sayyil, we may 
hientify tie with Iibdk b, “Omar who ie montioned Abn 'tAtaal 108 
ae the founder of the labikivyn, one of the four Kelanite stt.—There 
wooeridence, however, for his klontity with a cnrtain InbAk whe ects 
if Tramozanin wan agitator for AbQ Muslim, Fidr, 34, 28 is con 
filently areumed ps, 180 /tp, 

* Not te bo confouniied with the Muhamundiyya, as those who bulbrre 
in the Tmomate of Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 6. al-Hiaean b. al-Haaan, 
Tort 43) aod 60", are deeiguated by Bagd. 17, 97 and Tefr, i, 


a nll 
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to Ali in matters divine. They aro called the “Ainiyyn. [67] 
There are among thein such whe bollewe in the divinity of both 
hat give the preference to Muhannned ae regards divinity. 
They are called the Mimiyya." ‘Ain and Min are apparently 
the initials for Ali and Muhammed reapootively. The time o 
Mahammadiyya 1 find only hore and Masudi V, ith, VTL, 118 
{referring to his Sirral-Hayat), TT, 265. ‘The Inttor passage 
hat on immediate bearing om our sibject and is possibly tha 
source of TIL‘ account, [ reproduce the passage in tranala- 
tion: Cérain hereticn quotw a poem by al-*Abbas in confirma. ve 
Hon of their gulvew. "This is mentioned by a wimber of 
their writers and their wleverest critics, aut of the sects of the 
Miliommadivya, the *Uhdulyya (seep. 101")and others, One of 
thom, Tkhik b. Mulanimed ay-Nakhal, known ax al-Ahmar, 
(did it) io his hook omtitled “as-Sinit,’ Ik ie alen mentioned w 
hy al-Payyad b. Ali lb. Mohammed b. al-Fayyid (see Text, 
p- 67, note 2) in hia hook known a= ‘al-Knstis,’ in his refuta- 
tion of the book “as-Sirit.' [1 is further mentioned by the 
(man) known under the name of an-Nahkini (¥ see Toxt, pr. Gti, 
note 0) in hin refatation of the book antitled * me-SiPHL.” yo 
‘These (two mun) belong wo the Muhammadiyya, They refuted 
this book (of Tehak) which was (written) according to the doe- 
trne of the ‘Hbiniyya.” 

—1..6. The name of the Katib is Ali b. Muhammed b. al- 
Fayyad (note 2). T have found no reference to him elsewhere, = 
oxetpt the superseription to al-Bahturi’s poem (sex Tater), — 
Ishak b. Kandlij died 279. ["Abdallah Thet 67° is oversight, ] 

—E.%. Al-Walid b, ‘Obeid at-T4l al-Buhturl lived 45- 
284, Brockelmaun [, 80, The verse quoted by 1. WL is found 
it al-Buhtiurts Minds, ed, Constantineple (1300), vol. [Lp 86; a 


The Kasids is hended UA ops Qesxe 52 Qe coe Jl, 


(another poem, T, Wieheaded elatl 2 coe Ju, hk The 
verve is the beginning of a» naslh, 

—L.1, Gaweir jaa drinking place of tho Kell) hetwoon 
‘rik anil Syria, Yakut 11}, #87. Bekrt, Geagreaphiou! Diet ina. we 
ary, od. Wostenteld, Gottingen 1876/7, p. 702, proveunees the 


ham foe : 


dit i Frindlacniter, i 1G, ' 


f6t)) —Le te. Albvi'l-lusein al-Kisim b.“Abdallah (or *U boidal- 

lah) died diting the toign of Muktafi in 201, only over thirty 

years old, lo is described as being very bloodthirsty, TKiall. 

No, 474:.—Tho. fact: recorded by fH. —al-Fayyids oxecution 

+ at the hands of al-Kiisim—ia not found in any other suuree wt 
my disposal. 

[68] 68. Lf Adam" here apparently stands for the “ original 


man,” the p2ks lad! of the Mani¢hwans, the [OTP OTN 
of thy Cabhata, seo Louis Ginzberg in Jew. Bweyel., vol. 1, «4, 
“Adam Kadmon, Shale. 114 asctihes to Rayan (p. 88") the 
betief that Adam posseseiil a *' Divine purticle” which muile 
him worthy of the worship of the angela, A similar conenp- 
tioo—the "Divine Element" inherent in Adam as the immerti- 
ate reation of God, passing through the pions descendants of 
ib Adam ts Jacoh and through him to the Jewish nation—is tho 
basin of Johuda Halevi's (twelfth century) philosophical «ystem 
in his Knsuri (Rook 1, $ 47, 96),—From Adain to Muliaintowl 
there were: seven prophets (comp. op. 127). This oomber of 
prophots oceurd very frequently in connection with Shiilin awe, 
wamoe pS LS pp. TH" (the Karmatiana); p. 127 (rhe Nuselriyya): 
Blochut 46 (the Ismadtiliyya). The origin of this coHoEption goes 
bask to the Paewlo-Clamentines, aoe po 85" ff, 
—I., 6. It te pemsihile that here, too, the aumber seven ix 
intended, a‘far is the seventh prophet beginning with 
© Muharmmed.— Zoid, fol. 104° designates an Rawal pore! 


fie 
and sitoplo those who pase the Indio dawn to Jafar: at 
gil Rees! oN Nets Deseo pias oI! Keg! ols 737 
aly es wall. Jafar ae Siilik oeeupies a eontral position 
fe 
nmdne the Shi'a. We is called Yyy fi “the Great Ja‘far" 


hy the Persian theitegiuns (lochet 53, note 1) and hie namw 
permanently fumes in Shiitio literature as authori vy for overy 
thing that hears on religions dootrine, He was uli highly 
esteemed by the Sunna, Typical (of this iniyue prmitiow of 


Jatfar-is the anerlotw toll bw fafe, fol. 16": oi) pel pe 
eG les islan! 6 alps bolt ily (yatta 


Vol. xxix.| The Hetervdovies uf the Shiites, etc. Loo 
I cst cae! pg) las Gls LW Wade Gaal, Tolls Liss [8] 


**? 


tet he LIS | J Ijjlis Ugas Spal; Lgss,! A> Aged 
Sele ol pT 1 GIG Gag ad SPY Jl a os 
Y Gola pies Ips at (sic) orl Mpep line (xe) 
eA Ne ne a (Ms. yes) nS Le sys " 
Leake agho call Seo oder pg le, ples Cos 
alt Byes BAT lperaans, Reds Halsey Ol fol) LLG 
dle! SAT aus 
The purpose of this Sunnitic invention i# plain, Tt is meant 
to ridicnle the constant references of the Shiites to the authority to 


of Ja‘far (sce the pussnges in the Index to this. treatise s.¥. 
Ja‘far). Bat it aleo shows the great esteem in which Jafar 


was bold even by the orthodox. 
Tho knowledge of mystic lore with which the Shiites oredit 


all their Tmams is attributed in even a higher degree to Ja‘far, is 
Zeid, 101" defines thie belief in the omnlseclence of the Tames 


in the following characteristic manner: \.p* pa Ju oe aks 
phat, pAall ani, Cie Glos 6 oI ey Udell! 


wp Le hay Littl alles BLE Gl petcay aad cyan 
3 bey LIN tel oll sg Ley LEO kas etn 


6 *e- ; ; 
It is interestiny to vote that the more muderate among the 
Shiites oppose this extravagant belief in Jaar’s omniscience 
and they quote Ja‘far himself as indiguantly protesting against 
it, When Ja‘far was told that people believed that he knew 2 


—_ 








' See page 56" f. 
J -=) with the by-meaning of * telling a lie.” see Goldziher, Muh. Se. 


HI, St. 
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106 i. Frivdlacislor, / 1008, 


[O3}** hidden. vhings “ (oat!) he pastionntely exclaimed: ““ Praise 


unto Allah! Put thy hand on ary head! By Allah, there is 
hota sinwle hair on my body whieh does not stand on odge!™ 
(Kashi }00), 

An outgrowth of thie conception is the peculiar belief fo the 
existence of a mystic hook called ++ Jatr™ coutaining o recerd of 
all past and fnture events from Creation to Resurrection", | 
the anthorship.of which wis assigned to Ja‘far. This ry ster - 
ons volume with the mysterious mame" playa nn impdrtant port 


win the developinont of the Shi'a, Spe on this hook, de Gooje, 


Carmathix Lil, van Vioten, CAtitiome, 54 €., Xhalil, 1, 124, 
Bagd’s reniurks an. the subject (fol. 99°) are worthy of repru- 


duction: ee 1) es; "moles w! oLue¥l at os 
ot Ball palit be IS the ws (US ges! as Gola 


wi (Ms. cops) Lay YSN 55, AS MUL LIS Iya le 


Batata 59 wyle WS 55 da, pate oh Up YW ae Le 
[dapbtt] | ‘Us, spat g 
Ae IS ia Se CEG $e STS Guest SIS a 


Pt et oN Ss te das et LS he, 











‘Dorp, Blochet, jp. 18. There was awhite anda red * Jatr,” ib. 

"TKhald. IL, 184 maintains that “date” signifies dialectically **amall™ 
and that the book was so called because it wae written an the hide of « 
etna! (young) ox: According to Tay als Aria, the word signifies shee 
in the trst few months of life. Neither explanation ie in any way satie- 
factory. The real meaning of the word was evidently early forgotten, 
Van Vioten, Chlitiane; p.i4, note Oli inetined to regard (tas a foredcn 
wond god to conmest it with Greek yous). Lam rather inclined to think 
thet Jafr be merely a variation of Ja‘far to whom it isaseicned, [T hove 
since notined thar Golisiher, Shiva, p, 4 ne 5, incidentally gives the 
mune explanations. | 

“Spe Text, p. 04, 1. i, 

* Comp. Makr, $42)" 

* Thi Verses are quoted anooynuwesly Khall. No.410. The au thorship 
ot Havin b. Sad (Kashi 151, Said) is rather preearionds, for it iw he whe 
is mentioned Dkhald, 1, 184.08 the Rawi of thia book, (Hs he cLessiperiny teed 
in the tine posage aa the head of the Zeiliyya.) 
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—1. 8% The episode presupposes she allegorical method [8] 
of lkoratr interpretation qurrent in Shiitic cirelés whieh explains 
the religious proliibitions ax tho names of parsons and brings 
fll religions tommands in relation th the Imam, sw Text, p, G4, 
oud Comm, p. 14°, Trix obvious that the Hajj preoept, if for » 
no other than politica! reasons, had to suceuml to the same 
alltvories! transformation’ and to become a mera “ going to the 
Amam” (Text, p. 35"). Accontingly, the Galit of Kufa arrange 
a regular hajj to da‘far with all duo requisites, including attire 
and religions exclamations (Labbaika Ja‘far, }..10),—An inter. 
esting parallel to thie story is the incident related Agh. XV, 
121. The Ja‘fariyyw (as is evident from XTX, 58, identical with 
the Mugirivya, the adherents of Mugira b, Said, Comm, p. 8i)) 
rebwllod against Khalid b, “Abdalloh ol-Kaeri, the wali of Kuta 
(Comm, 79"), “and they came out in short trousers," shouting: i 
‘with thee (* lalbaike") 6 Ja*far! with thee, o Ja‘fart*” At first 
sight one might feel inclined to identify the two stories. But 
chrinologinal considerations stand in the way of this identifica- 
tion, Por the rebellion of Mugira took place in 11) (Tab, I, 


{How anxious ihe Shilie leaders were to abolish the hojj t to Mekky, 
the center of Sunnitic Tvlam, can be inferred from the pregnant utter- 
ance of Abi Jafar at-Thel (the author of List of Siyiah hooks, died 


450/108) quoted by Mirza, ful. 65": gears 3! Psew ngilpis ss 
wv 3 vege, cate wilt 3 r> en Pe (read Lal) wl 
LG, os alt ile GIS Jobat ate alll 2a) andl HL, 
wall Sle, Be all BL, = AN RSLs ye aA ie Macs 

cpohaig make aL Zee aL Nya oe cul’ 532 


’ eps pl. of gs wall breeches * withont loge mich a to cones! 


the anterior and posterior pudenda” (Lane), indeed a sort of sane wy. 
lottes, It woe the dress of the Mawill, van Vioten, Chiitiame, p. 70, 


note 2.—Prof. NGoidnke is inclined to take it na the plural of ws and 
to tramalate (yaa! Sp S—=) paslaall 3: von the murket of 
the Strawdealens,” 


Ls ZL. Fricdtaender, [ 1908, 


[68] L410 f.), while the story related in our text plays in the hwein- 
hing of the Abbasside period. Wellhatisen, Opp. WT, note | is 
souptical with referenoe to the hajj incident toll in Agh. But 
Iris not only supported by 1. H.'s necount, "The general character 

fof the Tlira-Shiithe tenets makes an ineident of this sort «pti tay 
proba tide 
—L, 1, Abt Bekr Thn*Ayaeh died in 194, LAth, VIL 163: 


Dahabl, Huifix VI, 20.'~ The words ieee ete! pal ols 


[take (with o great deal of reserve) to indinate that le remem- 
oherv the: incident ao vividly, as Hf it were beform hia eyes, 
Tin *Ayish probably iirrated the inullont loug after it fitted, 
Ho died 109, while “Iss b, Mash, who fought against tho secta- 
rikns, died in 167, 
—L i. Bee Comm. 19", Muhammed b.. fsmi*il is the 
*voventh Iman beginning with Adam, de Gooje, Carniuathes 18: 
cap, Coma, p. 104, 

> Loit, AbHasan b, Bahrim waa the load of the Kur- 
matians of Bahrein, Ho was killed by his servant in Sit, 
TKhall, No. US8, pp. 1¢¢; Tab. 1, 2291,—The realing gut! 

s(n. G) is found elsewhere, coo de toeje, Cornithes LLL, note B. 

The hame al-Jannabi comes from J mnt, a seinen) paleo cony 
the const of the Poraian Golf, opposite the island Kharak, 
Yakut TH, 122 Whall. ihideim and No, 650) p: 40, maintains 
that Jannaba is “tt place her Balirei. Yakut, however, Vrraterlay 

Shik sasumiption as a gross errur. 

— Note t. The form pS as given in Codd, dues nob nonis- 
airily represent the consonants KBR: ‘The middle letter Way 
stand for a great many combinationx of consonants with dia- 
oritical pointe which it is iopossible to make out, The man 

mhimeelf ix no diwht jdentienl with “ the Ishahatiian,” de Gooje, 
Carmathes 120%, He managed to pass is a saint in the eves 
of Abd Tahir, the son of Abd Sa‘id (see preceding note), who 
helleved “ju him and paid him Divine honors, Me carried him 
MONE i a Wnt a0 as to hide him from the gaxe of the mulit- 








PEAth,,. who gives the exact pronunciation, las no Tushillil, Yot, 


(plat Is frequently found, see, ©. ¢., Tabs III, 3508", Goldaiher, 
éahiriten, p. 8, writes **Aji4,~ the sume ZDMG. Sd, 492 © ‘Aja 
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tude (Arthy po dee). Ultimately, however, he wae found owt [es] 
‘and then killed by Aba ‘Thhie’s sone TAth. VIIT, 263 0. places 
those ewinte in Mi, le Gokjedn gl, —The same man is Uni) Les 
tionally idmitionl with the Isbahanlan,” brietly mentioned by 

Iho Adhart, ed. Dory 1, 2322 “Ald “belt (read Abd s 
Sa‘id) al-Jannili . .. ailvocuted publicly adultery, unnatural 
vice, lying, wine drinking and the omission of prayer,  Simi- 


larly to it acted the Isbahanian (olgec¥l).” Masuli, Turndih, 
mld Goeje, $91" deseribes him as the young man (al!) 
known us az-“akari, aue of the dleeeondante of the Porsian it 
kings of the lamls of Isbahan,” Tho other sources aleo give 
his first naine, but in so many forme that it is impossible to 
maky out the correct form; comp. de troeje, ihidem, 

—b. Waninows; The man spoken of here is usually 
designated as Lin Theushab: comp. Ukhald. If, 185.) Thy others 
homes differ willoly in the various amirces, The nearest to, I, 
as Mokr.; Abd "l-Kasim ol-Hosan (or al-Hosein) b, Faraj bh. 
Hanshab al-Kafi (de Sacy, conv note). TAth. VIN, 22, Abul- 
fvda and Bibars Mansfiri (quoted de Saey, ib.) call him Rustem 
he Mnsein bh, Manshah bo Zadin (TAth, Qld) an-Najjir. 9 
Nuweiri again (quoted de Sacy, p. oocoxiav) bas Abd "l-Hisein 
Kustom b. KRurlin b. Manshab bi. Daidin an-Najjar, Dastir 
alLMiunajjimin (de Goeje, Camiathes Wid") gives Abd "l-Kisin 
al-Faraj b. al-Lasan ). Hanshab b. ZAdin.—The reason for thir 
vieiilation lies in the fact recorded, thongh, it seems, 0 mores 
tnderstond, ty 1 H that Ie ** wae eallid al-Manstir.”  Al- 
Maneir was the tithe of the Karmatian Missionary-in-chiet 
which approached in significance that of the Mahdi." ‘There r 
was a Manstr al-Bahrein aswell as a Mangdral-Yemen who ia 
reforred to here; see de Goeje M.. po 170, m. 1, 204" —Dhnm 
Tlatshab made his public appearance in Yemon in 270, de Goojy 
16h, 204", Abd “Abdallah ash-Sbiti (p. 75") was one of the best 
ofivers of Ibu Uaualhab (Blochet, 7), te whom be had been sent 
he ‘Wheidallal anil Muhamed al-labih (TMRhald. 1, 184, in 
the name aif The ar-Rakik, d, 340/952). On the death of = 


NN Eee 





'Blochet 70 erroneously bronecribes Ale] Kaseos ihn Djooshors (ale) 
‘On Mangir as the title of the Mahidl (Messiah) see Goldziher, ZDMG, 
AG, ati: van Vioten. Chiitieme, p, G1; de Goeje, th, pp. Ti, 








I Frindtannder, 


[68] Halwani ond Abt Sufyan, the Karmatian niissionnries in) Mawh- 


tib, Don Houshah dispatched him to that country (Makr, tH, 
Jo" f., Blochet ib.).' = 
— Now 8, Ld ‘Ali b, al-Faill (al-Janadt from the prov- 
since Janad in Yormon, Fal. 11, $8", eee Comm. p, 17), woe the: 
Jonah (4 Karmatian teehtical tern designating a sort of aidu- 
de-cainp) Of Tha Hanshah and accompanied him to Aden Lan, 
dy Gieje 5,208" The lattar gives his name, siinilarly to LT, 
as Ali. Otherwisy he is called Muhammed, wv. g., Istakhyi a5" 
do Sacy conv. Nuweiri (queted dv Saey moorvt) has Abate 
Kheir Mohammed b. al-Fall, comp, Weil, Geehicdte ter 
Chaiifen IT, 4110, Maller, Jidam 1, 395. The Hand Ziyi | 
traced hack their origin to Ziyid, who pretandinl te be a son of 
Aba Sufyan aul was afterwards acknowledged as brother ‘by 


ib Mu‘awiva, [Kot 176. They were sottled in Zebld: ‘The Dae 


MandAkh lived in the neighborhood of Adon, Yakut IV, a7 
— Note 8, 1. 5. ad is mowt probably identical with 
ethyl, mentioned ilo Saey cox, quote this pasage, ae it 
feof great aiguificaned in oounection with L. y's text. 4 Ey 
Hannho 255 tn hoovel importeur, Homme Abou Khatem, établit 
‘ane seete particulitre parmi curtain Karmates di Sawad quo 
Vou nommait Bourahijja, du nom de lour Dal Bourani (othypall). 
Abou Khatem interdissit 4 sea disciple (‘ail le poirean ot los 
raves’... Cette esphee de Karmates fut nommée Nakalijja. 


r ti “y M1 rs 7 
sl hs Ibe Adhart 1, 299 iy probably identical with Ltn 


Hawvhal, Read 395},—tt be possible that LN Le, who ix men- 
tion) Comm. 17* among the Kaornisting mniedonuriee vagsipsgice 
before ‘All bal-Fadl jace next pote), is ileutionl with our man.— 3 


eltsuall AUT das (ib) tn perhaps idvritions with AbO “Abdallah 
als-Shai*t, j 

* The varinnt in note 0 emi Ae was pee, instead of sate, 
inay be die te the difference in nome. 3 

2 Bw hhinve paige Te", A certain Mu'tanilite oe. : 
dali at ifreqoent variant 2.4) S| prohibited garlick and 
aniona, -Isfr, On the prohitiition of certuin vegetables, sew Chwel:- 
sch, Seater, EH, 1, 100 tf, 
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(Sadat). The name Btrini does not ovenr elsewhere,’ but [os] 
Nakaliyya ie found in various forma, Arh (ed. ile Gonje) 
p. 157 (anno 316) speaks of the Karmatians known (sie) Rakels 
ol all Meas. As one of their lwaders ia meutioned a certain 


ps up? Pptet, who is no doubt identical with 3 “> 
Oeeect TA. VOT, 148 (alee anno $18). Iuteresting is 
Mas'Gs rimark (7oubiA 301") he had already mentioned in 


former works ON pent (sic, soe note «) Rakes! Res! aI! ssl 

pd hgemns a shall, PMY kin & LS, Luts mgiak é, Em xi 

we Spee pele OM pmaie Blo pal 3, etka 
lens. comp. de Goeje ih, po 80. T conkider tho read bing 


aklivya the only oorreet one,'os it no dowht stands in same 


relation to the prohibition of certain vegetables (4a3) recorded 
by de -Sacy. The connection, asonmed in the glossary 10 
Mas‘idi'’s Tandih (s. y, Rules), between this sect god a cortain Wi 
al-Gaklt (Agh, XT, 74", see Comm, p46") is impossible. Both 
material and chronological discrepancies (anno 129—atinic 310) 
spook against the Mentifieation, 

69,1. 1. On *Ubeidaliah and the rise of the Fatimides aero [60] 
the dotailed acodunts by de Gove, Carnuntica, pr. 6 4F. (the larger so 
part of the essay bearitio on this enbject), Blochet. p. 97 

—I, 4 The Khattabiyys und tho numerous factions be Tenn gr 
ing to it are froquently montioned by I. 11. [eee Indev), The 
name of the founder ae given ly L. I. ts found Fihr, tad ult. 
Shah, inh, LAth. VII, #1 Kashi, who levoles fh very leaticr ay 
articld to him (pp, 187=100), calle him Muhammad bh, Alsi 








© Perhaps ell wile ch es Le als from Bariin, one of the 
towns of Merv (Yakut 1, 462), tay be the cume man —Labh rnd Fineti Bs 
explaina lyst as referring uel wpe Spa! doe Jl 
Bess » Tn the Appendix sub hae voce the editor remarks : ‘Ly separate 
Nrtiittalo agit Iho al-Athir de ey, quae est lin lantion elise 
hominis forma.” T have not heey alle to locate the possage im LAth, 


119 Lo Friedtliider, . {ten 


(69) Zeinab, tot addy dat his name was wed is?! wr yohie 
Lt Lad iG, desta LI iG, soul ptovl ott! 


cephaadett (po 0ST). Makes 892° pives his name as is?! eh 
3 oF Lp et! Qt tie latter Kunya is declared to be eorreet 
+ by de Sacy eooeen, note 2. Zeid fol. tie differs from all 
other authoritios in calling him al-Hartih (with soft c under 


the line and witheun Abd); Rashad! we! Jlas al ae; 
f 4 , = 
Bods lied, lbs! oi eee pe obit! keel GI! is 
‘ w : . : z 4 
Lap > (real ask) le pies Sey 


i The Khattabivya oerapy a commaniling position itv leteralax 
Ielurn, Makr, Bf2 eetimates their subdivisions at no less that 
tifty,, AbA'-Rhattah i ilesignated as the originator of the 
Mlegorical method of Koran interpretation, see po ld. Uhvot. 
400, on the other hand, confesses to know nothing about him, 

Bexvopt thit le permitted porjiry against the opponents of his 
set ue well as mondlerand adnliery. Tho lattoria also attributed 

#' te him bw other writers, 

The central point of the Khattabivya doctrine is the worship 

of Ja‘far, ‘They claimed te be in possession of hie mystic work 

ar**Jafr,”’ ave po 100. FTAr, 18t) ult. aacriber to him the belief 

im the divinity of Al, Bot this appears to be correet-only in 

40 farios he regarded-all the Imome as tigher Divine beings, 

Aceordiug to Shaler cand Tefr. (00°), he claimed prophecy: only 

whet Jutfor bed withdrawn from him. Zell. (ib) liowewer 

Smaintains that he asserte) his ¢laims only after Jo*‘far's death, 
pretending to have been designated by hint as lis sucoussor,' 


‘thy Raja men ph 24 iF. 
' Son Mole. 252". Canny Guldziher, ZOMG, 60, 9a. 
*Tafr. HY ond Makr, 452 nesien to the Khatjibiyva the belie! In a 
‘“speakiog” aod stent” In (Natit and Slit), a conception which tn 
of aech inchive importance inahe propagaiuda of the Baginiyya. One 
might feel reluctant to admit the existewen of this belief at so early a 
= period, But Filr,, too, assuimewe connection botween the Khatibivyya 
and the Meimiinivyya. the party of Meintin al-Koddih, the origiontor 
of the Bitinisya movement Can, de Sacy, ooorxn. 
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| The orthodox Tmammites an anxions.to get nid of this wiplens- [Ho] 
ant partnership, Henee the numerous dtteranses put into the 
month of Jafar which curse Abd'l-Khatulh (Kashi repeatedly, 
Ree esp. p. 195) and declare those who follow linn to be worse 
than **Jows, Christians, Magians and heathens" (p: 102, toa 
Im the year 138, p, Li below), T hey maintain that Abi’l- 
Khattah toll lies about Jafar (ib, 195, 146) and that his 
= adherents ‘to this very day emuggle these traditions into the 
= hooks of the adherents of Aho “Abdallah (i. e., Jatfar)” (ib. 
ua | i 
Abt'l-Khattab was orncified in Kuta by ‘Tsa bh Mixa (d. 167), 
. Shar. ib, Isfr. a6. 


, —L. 7. Comp. Gi a4e (read Ll) 531 C5 aYE ole pas 
wie Lisl wleds, similarly Bagd. $0, Isfr. 50°, 
— LL, oF, sLisl, al! slat is quoted Koran 5, 21 a8 thei 


= 


pretension of the Jews and Christians. Avcording to Shalir., 
Abd'l-Khattil spplicd this expression to the aieestors of Ja‘far, 
i, e:, to the Huseinids only. Makr. (352") states that he believed 
that *"the Imams were like All and that lis (i. @., Ali's) chil. 


“Seen. 
iiren were all prophets.” More distinctly [ji ib.: kell RoYin 
a = J = 
ah! ALG! sod, and quite nnequivocally Bagd. yot Lele 
+ = hal a oo ¥ = 
Blast, all Lt Levi, od ost Oi ou: text 


acoondingly. cannot be correct. On the basis of the hove siate- 
monts I have inserted the name of al-Husein, 1 read: either 


cpa, etl or, perhaps Hire accepinbly, ; = = t. s 


—TL. Ti. This strange belief was wideapread in these. cir- 
eles, soup. 72") Thus te Mu‘amtmnarivya (p: 114!") believed 
that “men do not die hut their epirits are lifted op into other 
(mon 2)" (Makr. 352"). This ie evidently the belief in ‘Trans 
migration. Philosophically tinged is the opinion of the Buzi- on 
Hivya “that the’ tian who has attained to perfoction eaitiot he 
said to have died” (p, 96''). 

VOL. XTX, # 





pat T. Friedlacuder, [1908- 


[Af] —E. 12. Instead of the translation offwred in the text, ‘ 
_ which conveys tio proper moaning, [ would suggest to puneta- 
ate the Arabie phrase Ed, IV, 187" in the following manper: “ 


o.* ’ . »* 
: wy eI peel toe yess ws mast, “the most uncertain 
tin the opinion of men reyarding this (the claim not to die anil 
to be lifted up to heaven) is the Shelkl whom you sve (i, «, 
Abi'l-Khattab),"” In other words, if anyone, then it is ADV. ~ 
Khattéh who lias no chanve to get loheaven. [Br (wote &) read 


° , 
«- 
Aah «& 





- 
aab.3. Perhaps in Ed,, too, ac is to be corrected into Kacal. J 
0 The two readings would then coincide.’ 
—f. 4. On the Ma‘ammariyya see Shahr, 137, Makr. $52" 
(who agrees with him verbatim), This Muy‘ammar is possibly . 
identical with the Muctazilite Gelul! ole Vy see Make, j 
S47", [ji 540, whe expresses similar opinions, and with Mu‘am- , 
war who advoeates the Tinamate of ‘Abdallah, the sou of Jafar 
as-Sadik, Makr, 351". The latter view is axsigned by Shahr, : 
126 ww the Aftaliyya sect, which derives ite name from al- 
Aftah, tho by-name of *Abdallah b. Ja'far, The name of the 
founder is omitted. 

» —L. 18) Abd Mngith (Tab. IIT, 2289, Abo Muhammed) al- i 
Husein b. Manefiral-Hallij, whose grandfather is suid to have = 
been a Magian (Zoroastrian), came from the town Beida ip , 
Faris, He was cxeented in 309/922 during the reign of al- ~ 
Muktadir and his ashes were Strewn in the Tigris. His adber- 

sents considered this the cause of the rixe of the Tigris in that 
year. Many expected that he would return to life after forty 1 
days (comp, p, 23"), asserting that it was not Halléj who was , 
exeonted bat.an enemy of hison whom be had pressed his own “4 
foutares, TKhall, 186, see Comm, 30". He exercise’ a powerful = 

Wintluonce not only on his own age but on posterity ax well, He =f 
had wumerous admirers amony orthodox Mulammedans (Bagd, + 

* Ooo thinks of Makr,"« words (32") in his account an the Basiziyya : : 
that Jafar wusa god Ae x55 Lal, yalsi Me eWl 2 us 
pt. But {do net know how to bring this meaning into LH. a 


SETI teOe, 





ea — 
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LOL*)' and even among non-Muhammedans.* See on Hullaj, [69] 
Fihr, 190" . (with a list of his writings), Arth (ed. de Goeje) 
86 ff., Bagd. I01*, Isfr. 60° f. (an extract fram the latter, 
; Maarbrnoker Il, 417}, Dozy, /s7, S24 f., Kremer, Ledeen 20 £., 
140 note 26, 4 
—L. 49, Khall, No. 186 similarty has Hamid (not Zon F., 
now 9), He died 311. 
—1L. 22.. The by-tame of this sectarian is waally given as 


*= 
tl eehatt, from Shalmagin, a town in the neighborhood of 


Wasit, LAth, VITI, 216, Yakor TE, $14. It is evident thats 
L. I. took the name Shalmagin to he that of a person (see alvo 
poke 1). Similarly [Xhall, No. 186, p. 120 has Zn ash-Shalmo- 
gini, Interesting in this connection is Yakut's remark (ib.); 
“ash-Shalmagin is the name of a tan; possibly this town 
derives It name from Lim. But it is a mistake." He admits, 1 
however, that elsewhere this word is fount as a personal name, 
as ean be confirmed by a verse of al-Bubturt. Aside from 


stad, we also find ssleghisl, Athy, 176, note 13 (this 
solnciles with the reading of A, note 1) of our text) and 
eat! Bad. 102"—L IL. is the ouly one who designates» 
him s* Katib, Perhaps this is dae to a confusion with the 
“Katib mentioned soon afterwards (Text, p. 70, note 2, |. 5). 

The reading oat 2) (note 11) is confirmed by the variant 
ols, [Khall. No.186, p..124. The vast majority of writers, 


' LEE. quotes him repeatally as the type of a miracle worker, o. g.. 
Ed. 1, 109", 110"); be ridienles (V, 117") the “adherents of Incarnation 
and the extremists among the Rifiga” who believe that people tke 


Hinllaj; yal os wp! (probably abbriviation for ply! et! ep. 
see Comm. 116 0, 1) and others nre Diving beings, while they sit in their 
company, discharge the lowest lommun functions and exhibit human 
desires. 

"See poem of hie transcribed in Hotrew characters pablished by 
Hirschfeld, Jewish Quarterty Review, 15 (1008), p. 178, 180 f, 1 myself 
found in te Oxford Genizah (Ms. Hebr. d 57) a powmn of a similur nature 


oa 


in Hobrew characters with the xuperscription aie al! =) co. 
(He pininiy <xys there Ut alt.) 


a 
| 
. 
: 


+ 


— 


116 I, Friedlucnder, pide. 


[68}howrver, give him the Awnye Ay !.' Bagd. 91*, 102" 
and Isfr. 61° call his adherents Sata. Ath, VITL, 210 reads 


fp: Masndi TH, 267 has pl >». 

The cardinal point of ash-Shalmagin!'s doctrine is the theory 
,of the **Addid" (Contrasts), the simultaneous revelation of 
God in a good and evil principle. Thus, &. ¢.. he revealed 
liimeself first in Adam and Thblls, ote." The cullnd Mowe and 
Muhammed impostors, becanse they merely were the apostles 
of Aron and Ali respeetively and usurped a dignity to whieh 

wthey were not entitled. LAth, and Abulfeda Tf, 882, fram 
whom I have drawn this information, point out the resemblance 
between this doetrine and that of the Nusciriyya (p. 126 £.}, 
suggesting that they are identical, 

On ash-Shalmagint seo also MAr. 176", 147", 196", de Slane’s 


wEngtish transtation of IKallikan [, 439, note 18 (a biography 
extracted from Dahabi's Zo'rikh at- Islam), le Sacy ooxnet, 


Kremer, /deen 7h ff. 
Worthy of note is the relation of the official Shi‘a to this 
heretic. Tusy allots him some space in his work (p. 305, No, 


22), bat eantiously adds pe = Sb! pabiinne yh. 


Mirza fol. 55° rebukes the Imamites for this ambiguous attitude: 
Ke oH est ype pil? AS 3 NLS agit IN peg 
i iGe Syoli sin wlth, (nic) spelaa Fila 


& AS JG ot ae pol Ble pelle Gir g Less, 


tata ie, of course, « variant of dst alt. if Ed. V- 117 uy! 


eel <! stanils for py ot 21, then this would be the original 


form of tho naine and the difference between L. EL (mote 11) and the 
other writers could te easily explalacd. TAth, VII, 372 calle him Jin 
Abt Kartkir. 

* This idea te clearly entices! with the Syzygy doctrine taught in the 
Peeudo-Clementines, Recognitiones T11, 59. 61: Homilies, 1, 15; Revogn. 
TTL, 61 assumes ten such opposite pairs. 

* Died 72°, Haji Khalfs 1, 194, 


= = 
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xls a Js Golall vial, & 'ds!0 pts JleyN Rede [0] 
pre ISS ast 

70, 1. Lf and note 1. Comp. Bagd, 102*; pay, Et Ut cll [70] 
lack eas V xelsl cll, Jpadte! § ahy5 Lalall cul isl 


oss B95 a>! 4.—Ile believed that the union in spirit is » 
possible only through the union in flesh, de Sacy IT, 572. 

— Note 2,1. 2-4. Al-Husein b, ‘Ubeidallah* was Vizier 
under al-Muktadir. 1, H.°s assertion that he was killed con- 
flicte with the statement of all other authorities that he renounced 
Asb-Shalmagani in time and thus saved his life. Bagd. reports 
that the Shafiite and Malekite judges were of different opinion 
regarding the adtissibility of his repentance, the former voting 
for, the latter against its acceptance, 

— Note 2,1, 5, IUbrébim b, Ahmad b. Muhammed b. Abi 
‘Aun (so Yakut U1, $14; MShallikan ib, omite Muhammed: ts 


Bugd. ib. has piel! wo di! wo? OS Lp easel!) Was & wri- 
ter of note, velebrated for the elegance of his style; Yakut, (thal. 
Oontrary to the vizier al-Husein (see preceding note), he refused 
te renounce aah-Shalmagan! and was crucitied and then burned 
in the year 322, w 
—E..5, The samo man is mentioned by L. fH. as a typical 
sorcerer Milal V, fol. 62° (Ed 1, 109° ff. as well as Cod. L 


leave the tame out and differ considerably): QS fa i the ws 
$b pel! Slay Sos (sin) Lis, yess SF. Seo 


the variants in our text nove 3. There is no means to devides 
which is the-correct form.—This person seoms to. be identical 


with a man merely designated as pes!) and dealt with by 
EAth, VIE, 372 (anno 840), THe pretended that Ibn Ab? 
Karikir (see p.116 », 1) had embodied himself in him and be had 
thet hocome the legitimate head of the Karikiriyya. Thew 





‘Oomp. Brockelmann 1 406, 

* The same form of the name also [Khall. 186, p. 124 (—de Slane’s 
edition 224), TAth. VIII, 217, Abulfeda I, 88%, Bagi. 109", tefr. 61" - 
only Tab, 11, 2162 has Ab0'T-Husein, 


118 I. Friadtaender, | 1908, 


[20] identification suggests itself! the more readily, as in I. He's 
necount he also follows immediately after adh-Shalmagant.—The 
clause ‘tin our time” ja searcely correct, as T. HL. was born 384" 
(died 455). The mistake, however, is excusable when we think 

+ of the distance between Cordova and Basrs. , 
—1. 7. Abd Muslim, usually styled Sahib ad-Daula, was 
horn abont 100° and was assassinated at the command of Man- 
wir about 140, UShall, No, 382; UXot. 191 gives the year 137, 
The by-name chal {as-Sirdj “Lamp” or, better, as-Sarréj 


| Saddler” ?) I found only in I. 11. (Text here, 36",! 43°"). 

r Abd Muslim was dealtwith Jer 45", Here LH. records the 
r 
7 
j 





additional belief in his divinity. According to Shahr. 114, it 

was the Rizdmiyya who advocated this belief. ‘The founder of 

this sect, Rizim b, Sabik,’ rose in Khorasan during the lifetime 

sof Ab Muslim. He maintained that Ali uransferred the 

mi Imamate to Muhammad b, al-Hanafiyya;’ who passed it over ta 
Abii Hashim, who, in worn, bequeathed it in writing toa the 

Abbassides. At the same time he lolieved that Abd Muslin 

was wn assovinte in the Imamate and an incarnation of the 

= Divinity, Similarly [i 347, Bagd, 100" (and alike Isfr, 50") 
. cotufine these doctrines toa fraction of the Rizkmiyya: yl hoe} ~ 


OF Vazily phe oot MY (read axle) be clint das delet 
Rekne pit Lal SLs page 85.5 Vi aie whine oof db US 
: cy pbs BMY jlo ait Nyeesy SIEM Le Shae tg Ny 
» png ‘ater dae Ge AS phar LI! ass ast 
| PE Py Sant ot gm phe Lt Gt Lal tees) RGGI 





| ' Make. reais cop wee Text ib. note 6. 
* Tnatenl of mek, QOureton's edition has « blank. Tt was apparently 


“7 mining in tiie Ma. have supplied the name from Makr. 859¢, Huar- 
" brivker, p. 170, curiously tramilates: “ Die Anhinger von Rizim, dem 
J Sohne eines nnbukanuten Vaters" ! 

* Hence their classification among the Keisdniyya, 

*The Harigziyyn ip, 9" i.) belioved “that some among them were 


. hetier than Gabriel, Michael and Muhammed,” Maker, #52", 





7 | - : 
«a 7 Z : _— 
— 7" Fr ad : 


_— Vol. xxix.} The Heterodontes of the Shiitea, ote. rit 
Me ee ee ai dea 7 +0? oe, a [70] a 


ye 
af fo Masti VI, 186, on the whole, agrees with this 
(ake “Whon the (news of) the assssxination of Abt a 
Muslim reached Khorisin and the othor mountainous regions, 9 
the Khurramiyya (comp. tho variants) became agitated. They 








are the party called Muslimiyya, which believed in Abt Muslim a : 
and in bis Imamate - -~ Some among them were of the opinion jn 
that ho haa not diod nor would be ever die until he has appeared 2 


and filled the earth with justice.” F ihr. 344°, similarly w r 
— tlesaribes the Misliatiyya's as the seet which believed thar Aba 


— Muslin was alive (Sp = asl, eomp. Camm, j “). THe men- 

tiene perticntarly a certain Ishik who acted in Transoxaniaas Aba «| 
Maslim’s missionary, claiming that the latter was imprisoned in 
the mountains of ar-Rayy and that be would come forth at ain 
certain time which was known to him only, Makr, 353° le 
hot corrvot when he describes the Rizimlyyva ae the party which 
passes the Imamate dowy to ax-Saffilh and quite separately 
 enimerates among the Rawandiyya (p. 121 #8.) the Raglus (seo 
footnote below) which transfers the Imamate from as-Saffih tow 
Abi Mastim.* 


See p. 30" 
*Makr 34 wlall oo Ryo Vale Redan cl, also 1. 8, 
) in to be rend Inatead of RL.  oof.—de Sacy 14x connects 


ther Kagding with Abd Salma, AbQ Mustiin’s general. But then it 
would be most surprising Ut Make. mentions nothing about the 
worship of Abd Muslim and that the other sourres again mention 
nothing about Al Salma Besides, Ab) Salma would scarcely be 
ty toed “S4hib ad-Donla.” ‘The proposed emendation removes these 
difficulties, The name of the sect Redwall ia either to be read 
_ Ka diugSt fus Masudi and Filiriet have) or to be explained as a con. 


_ treet! Neb tor Rag he alas ie gives), em. one 


eed! Qus, comp. Wright, Grammar 
rae Arabic a eam (hl eet 1 $964 Rem. b, True, this contraction 


does not exactly correspond with the examples given. Ip. 182 A. But 
oor knows that the abstractions of the Arabic grammarians ary of little: 
avail, especially in the case of the Nisha endings. 
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[70] On Abi Muslim and fis connection with Mawltiam, ave 
Blochot 43 ff, 

—L.9. See also Text 36". The first name of al-M wkeanna* 

i# hot vertuin, TKhall, No, 441 wives “Ata and Hakim pespect- 

e ively. ‘The latter tare iq recorded Tab, UE, 454° and TAth: 

Vi, 25, Hashim (reading of L. Br, note 6) is also found Makr. 

834°, while Bagd, 100", porhape correctly, calls him Hashim b. 

Takin. He was from Merv (note 7), nooording to Eiiged 


cio hear € Lol Jl, eS Ast ge: He was a fuller by 
mprofession, I. Oh. Bagd. Abulfoda TT, 44, Ath, VI, #5 (read 


las mite of V3), He belonged i the Rizimiyya 
(Shake. 116, Bagd,) and believed ino the divinity of AbQ Mus: 
lim, regarding himself az his incarnation (IAth,), Hy eommit- 
ted suicide while hesieged in his stronghold in 16a, According 
to ono version, he died through poison, Tab, TIT, 490'", [Khalil 
ib.; Abuifeda ib., Dowy, Jal, 245 £. Acconting te another 
(reeordod bw Bagd. anil Tsfr,), he threw himeelf inte a burning 
firnaee ao that his adherents were tinable to find his body and 
were therefore induced to believe that he had heen lifted up bo 
Olvaven, TAth. V1, $4. gives moon to both versions. Bagd, 
100" {shorter Tefr. 60°) adds the following interesting notley 
about the adherents of Mukanna‘.at the time of this writer: 


oF Baye IS gt aly LRT STL] Ulm & ppall elit, 
By AS 552 US he yt oy ule: Vasu pels 
oO pAe Sl ols Coetad pote daly Ls, pss Ria! cps 
BARE BAB oF GON Opell 953 pl plones ype ot, 
Dette giials <2 yrrbunell Rela, Op ehe pgil Ae opie, 
WS de xl! 


Very linportant: js Bagd's statement C1) concerning, his 


oe doctrine: = tye pe oF ds ail, s/t = a3! sols p=}3 








Un the border of Fargéina, Yakut [. 421. 


*Thia word gives no sense, Taf: hae instead wipe ling, 
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Ps sty oot yee ST ot) ot yet ot pT bel 


el se rls oo 8 pas ~ mast! Syp<27 (then in 
Alt, his'sons, finally in AbQ Mustim) ale 26 a3! as at ~ 


pale Reel IM ASS cy? pat Spree ype OS ad Oo gd! 
wylnbs ¥ cole GY pai os aol LN St UL, pak Op 

‘- = 7 _.#» 

ssp Sysah Ty pty Leake GI gill cSypse gb tes; 


See on this doctrine p, 85°" ff. 

— L. 18. Read Rawandiyya (with long in the first syllable), 
The name Riwandiyya is generally applied to the people who 
came in 141 or, according to another version, in 136 or 157, tom 
Hashimiyya, then the capital of the Caliphate, to pay divine 

homage to the Caliph al-Manedr, ‘Tab, TI, 120—TAth. V, 383; 
Dory, Ll, 242; Kremer, Jileen 12; Maller, Zalam 1, 494: Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen M1, 37 £.; van Vioten, Chiitiane 48. 
This application, however, is correct only in part. Originally, i» 
if seems, the Rawaniiyya were but a political party which 
assigned the Imamate to tho Abbassides, just aa other parties 
assigned it to the Omeyyade or Alides. Maandi repeatedly 
losoribes them ax the (wlaall Wy kaod who justified the trans- 
fer of the Tnamate te the Abbassides on the basis of Koran 8, 76. 
and who hired the corruptible al-Jahix (d. 255/869) to write 
for them to order the book ‘+ Kitih Imdmati waladi'l--Abbas.” 
(Masodi VII, 56.) The iateer fact alone, which brings 
Wie Riwandiyya down to the third century TL, suffices 
to show that the Riwandiyya, at least, chronologically, 2 
extend far beyond the ill-fated * guluww” attempt in 144. It 
was oly oto lator time that the Rawandiyya claimed that the 
Imanmate hat been transferred to the Abbassides by a written 
will of AbQ Hashim, the son of Muhammed b. al-Hanafivya 
(Masudi VIT1, 58), thus appearing asa branch of the Keisiniy va. » 
Bagi, apparently holds the same view on this matter when, in 
fornralating the orthodox doctrine of the Tmamate, he adds 


(fol. 153)> 5 got Rell (ae Ht, RL bol eins) IG, 
St Ss MS hey mele a De Guill de asa 





r 
a - 
| 198 I, Fricdlacider, om 
5 ‘-. : - en ’ ; 
HRT sis) Reddy ys Sey RAHN oe aS al Lex) 
- ‘ache eliall soled Wt ood Comp. also fol Pe 
1. HL, expresses himeolf similarly Ed TV. 90": “ Anothor party iF 
says: the Oaliphate is only permissible in the children of als 
*Abbas b. “Abd al-Mattalib, ‘This ix the opinion of the RAwan+ 7: 
iliyya,”* 


- _ It was only a small group out of this large party whiely. 7 
cherished extravagant ideus and, as the Mubamimedan theologian» , 
would say, exaggerated concerning the *Abbassides, ‘This is 

wetill ovident from Tab."s statement TH, 418", that it was a oer- 
tain man called Ablak who arranged tho attempt ut the dvifiea- 
tion of Manyirand ‘called apon the Rawandiyya to joi bim,” 
in other words, need un already existing party for his apoctal 
purposes, * 

ww “The name of the sect is written H0S5! Tab, ib." 1. IL and 
others; Redkss, Bard. and Isfr., and RidSys) Snydti,. 7a'riks, 
2d, whieh the English translator, p. 266 note, unjustifiedly, 
is will presently he soon, regards ae invorroct. For it js the 
latter variant, reflected as well in the reading of Eds Y, 

= (Mir text, note ) and this page, note 2, which wives us 
the clue to the origin of the sect. As a matter of fact, the 








Rawandiyya are unanimously connected by the Arabic authors ‘* 
with the provinow of Khorisin, which was, as is well known, : 
tho centro of the Abbasside propaganda (Masud) VI, A4, Tah, i 
TIT, 88, 120" =1Ath, V, 383, comp. Abulfeda I, 23). A . 
> luenlity by the name of Rawand, however, is anknown in that “a . 
province. A place of that name is mentioned by Yakut U1, 741 ‘5 


ws being in the vicinity of Jybuhdn; Accordingly, Dozy, Lal. 
243 and Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen T1, 38 (the latter Quotes 


‘she niay refer to the Propliet oi to All, The latter is more prob 7 
able, for Masnai, tou, telle ue that they made an exception in the cove 
oft Alt, 

Cod. Te Badog sll sow Inter, Masudi VI, 26 anys rather vaguely - 
“The Rawundiyya (maintain) that the Imuamate iy pertilesible in the 
Kareish onty.” 

* The view set forth in the text is in the main anticipated by de Sacy 
ALYLf. whosimilarly takes Mas'fdl's statenwnt as the point of departure, 

"Tt it © be regretted that the editor omitted the yariatlon, of thie 
name, which he dpolares (TL, 83. note b) uo be gumerous, 
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also other views, note 1) aeck the origin of this avet in that [70] 
rezion, But this view contradicts the express statemotite of the 
Arabic sourves. QOoneidering tho variations of the name of this 


seet, T am inclined to place ite origin in 553), 4 Tegion hear 
Nisabitr, the eapital of Khorasin, Yakut Il, 891, comp. Lwht 
al-Deubdle sv, er pzy!- This: conjectnre is raised to cor- 
tainty by the fact that [Khall. calls the very same region ads!) 
(Ne. $4, in the biography of sy!!! it ge del Tu 
other wordk, Sy!) and do—s) are two various pronunciations of 
the same name whieh in Persian soumled Révend, ' ia 
Aside from thie geographical explanation of the name, another 
derivation is found which must te disctised here. Isfr. Li", 
speaking of the snecession of the Imamate after Abd Hiishim, 


= 


romarks as follows: .<2! ces (Reel on) os pe dis ~ 
op? Bree UE pe UT dre 2 (nil? Ae op) ase UI, dlo 
(MMs. 22) Gp Js its Ugo ax wile eo! (strike out op) 
nell, Syl. I combiny this statement: with the notien 
Makr, $41" {in hie enumeration of the sects of the Rawifid) 


ualeall git clasts, Saige Ml Sa mol cll Rdeys nt, 
path as wie UN os, MEN Sue ops pliall 52 Soaps 


wall ps ue a a ss Sylply. i do not hesitate to fer 
Rddsga It and sgl (instead of Redeye ol and heyy) 


-and, taking into acoount their ilontitw in doetrine, to regan) 
them as one. 
Examining our muterinl as a whole, we on led to believe 
that there were two sects of this mame: the one, properly so 
Called, from Riwand in Khorasan, appeared in the time of Abid 


' De Saty LV necogiiiesd in part this relation, 
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[70] Mustimn and professed the extravagant doctrines set forth aboye: 
the other, called wo after their founder or leader ar-Riwandi, 
‘wax 4 political party for which al-Jabix as late as in the third 
eeutury composed his treatise in favor of the Abbasside claims 
‘Sto the Tmamate.. 

Finally, attention may be called to another xect whieh stands: 
in a peculiar relation to the Rawandiyya. It is a remarkable 
fact that our sect which, as can be inferred from the above, i« 
by nu means insignificant, is mentioned neither by Shahr. nor 

to Tji nor Makr. In its stead we find the Risimiyyas, credited 
with exactly the aime views, as have been set forth above as 
those of the Rawandiyya. Aud what is even more significant, the 
Baslamiyya (or Muslimiyya, see p. 119 n, 2), which worshipped 
Ab Muslim asa Divine incarnation and is counted among the 
sRiwandiyya (Makr, 358 ult.,—the only passage in which the 
name occurs—, Tab. TI, 120°=TAth. V, 383; Bayd. 103%; 


ww sla Redksy II Y s ep HAS), figures in the 

other sources among the Rizimiyya (p. 18 f.). It is clear that 

the two sects are intimately connected with one another. One 

»feele naturally inclined ‘to take them for one, The difference 

in the names and their derivations seem to speak against their 
identity, 

—L. 15. See p. 100" ff, 
[Ft] Fi, 1.1. A great deal of confnsion prevails with regard to 
ethe name of this sectarian, ‘The extant forms may be classitind 


as follows: Gr3h yo gree yo alll Que Text $7", Make. 392! 


(quotation), Shale, 112, Bagd. 12° ( promincne sre and pt), 
Tfr. 10%, Kashi 195"; oy34 yp AU One Text 71, note 1 
(reading of I, Br), Kashi tSs‘ (paralicl to 195"'), Make. quoted 
aby van Vioten, Worgers p. 61, note 8; wh? ape pe aA ae 
yt! (or >) Bagd. 07*, Shabr. 112 nlt,, Text 37” (reading | 
Of Y)5 p> pe AU Que Iefr. 56%, Abo'l Maali 158; abl dus 
SF op Text 71, i. 1 (reading of Ed. Y), The name of 
the sect in written Keyt! Bagd, 97, Abu'l-Maali’ 158, ¥an 
© Vioten in his edition af Masitih ai-+ Ulam, Leyden 1895, yp. O: 
hao I sh. a8 a variant, Maker, quoted van Vioten, Worgers, po 














—_ a . & ~ om ——- a | 2 _ _ A= - 
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OL, m8," Text 71” (nee note 12). Very interesting in this con- [71] 
nection is Makr.’s notice quoted from a manuscript by van 


Vioten, Worgers tb.: Syl we mH as gust veyed ee 
St BD pl ge AS os Open ope per Srydl pul, 
yet a? Biya ot Syl oe Rayne 2 pS! 2 peblt 
‘or yp- The notice is not quite clear, but thie much can he 


inferred from it that there i* both ead aod ys! among 
‘Abdallah's ancestors who may be responsible for the variations 
and that the name of the sect does not, at least in this couse, 
necessarily conform with the immediate ancestor of the founder,* 1 
Very peculiar is the notice Shabr. 113 that after *Abdaliah 
b: Mutiwiya’s death (comp. Text 71") his adherents believed 
that his spirit was transferred to “Ishak b. Zeid b. al-THarith 


al-Ansari. Those ore the Harithiyya who permit forbidden 


things and live the life of on who has no duties imposed on ty 
hitn (oomp, de Saey, I, 593), It would thus seem that the 
Hirithiyya are not identical with the Harbiyys and represent 
but later development of the Harbiyya (or Kharbiyya),* 





* Van Vioten is inclined to pronounce the name al-Kharibiyya to anit 
the metre, This is scarcely permissible considering that the word 
itself stands in the verse by emendation. 

The genealogical chain Marta'—Thaur—Mu‘Awiyn—al-Harith—Mu- 
‘Awiya is foundl Wiintenfeld, Tubellen, 4”. 

* Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75 u. 2. 

‘I have no means to ascertain whether the following passages have 
any bearing on this sect, although several points seem to Stigsest it: 


Bolddorl, Futth al-Brildin, ed, de Goeje, 265 penult. ; aes Ad— a! 
el ahidue ys 2 Uf (see variants): ‘Abu'l-Mahasin, Leyden 
1495, 1, 907 {anno 147): ys Lp (Kanha Rigdys ot) Ge oS; 


RACE) Rat! xall ners: silt Sdsys5I mA as: TKhall. 
No. 19, p. 9 (biography of Almad b. Hanbaly: SLs Spades dd, 
St dot a dae y2 p> LI Spee Gye Gly Uys 


Re th 





16 I. Prtediaender, (1908. 


[Tl] According to Bagd. 7", ‘Abdallah adhered to the doctrine of 

Rayan that God embodies himself in the prophets and the 
Imams, claiming that the Divine spirit went over from Abt 
Hishim to him; comp, Shahr, 11% pennit. 

6 —f.4. On the number of prayers see the variants here ant 
Text 87, 0. 3. 17 iw attested by most manusertpts, Makr. 362" 
(quotation from I. H1.), also in the notice quoted hy van Vloten, 
Wargers i, In 17 (7-10) # holy number? The * Grentest 
Name” is said to consist of 17 letters, p. 87". 

» —L. 6. The Sufriyya (or Sifriyya, see Haarbricker, I, 
406) jx a very moderate Kharijite net, | 

—L.8& Makr. quoted van Vioten, Worgers, ib, expresses 


himself similarly alse ade (saad - yt! Syhal J33 LI 
peat he he, OG LS The words Shar, 113° Le Sep! 


wipe, ade is or y (Haarbrieker 170 *‘aber der Mann 


kehrte nicht zum Wissen. und zur Religiositat zuriick”) are 
impossible, both*as rogants contents and grammatical form 
(enbjeet before verb, eye wo for a single action). What 
Shabr. meant to say is most probably, judging by the «tate- 
» ments of I. TL and Makr., the exact reverse of it: thas *Abdal- 
lab did return to (trae) knowlodye and religion, and was con- 
sequentiy leserted by his followers. 
—L. 14. Un ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya see Text 45", Comm, 
44 ff, and Wellhansen, Opp. 98 £ 
oe —L. 20. The name of this scot alternates between re 
aod R2ued (no) this readings note 15). The former is also 
found Abulfeda 1, 388 (LAch VIII, 220, which is his source, 
roads Rzpacall), Dictionary of Technical Terme, p. T3885 (quots- 
tien from Fiz ed, Sorenson has eps ). This difference 
wis of importance for the nuderstanding of the origin of the seet, 
which is vooteoversial; sce dy Savy etxxaut, Ho Sid fF, 
Wottf, rusen 214 1. Abulfeda derives the name from the 
citadel Nasariyya and pinces the origin of the sect in the your 
270891. Nuseiriyya again is interpreted as a term of con 
sstempt; ** little Cliristians,” ZDMG. IIL, 368 note. On the other 
hand, Guayard, Un grand maltre des Assassins,” Journal 


. 
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Asiatijzue UR77, 1, p. 349, devives the name from a man called [71] 
Muharained b, Nogeir, an adherent of al-Hasan al-Askari 
(died 260), the cloventh Imam of the Imamiyya, Text 65". The 
Catechism of the Druzes considers the founder of the Nuseiriyya 
a man named Nuseiri, Bloehet 101, ; 

The cardinal point of the Nuseiriyya doctrine ix the deifi- 
cation of Ali. This accounts for the fact that they are con. 
sidered by L HH. an outgrowth of the Sabi’iyya.—Ali, they 
believed, existed before the world was created, Shahr. 144, To 
the question “who haa ureated ux?" the modern Nuseiriyya eate- 1 
chiem gives the reply: * Ali", ZDMG, OT, 302. In other words, 
AX is thy Demiurge, sey p. 01, They believed in the simulte- 
neons incarnation of God ina good and evil being (Shar. 144, 
1ji 448), more exactly, ti seven such successive incarnations: 
sie the list of the seven incarnations, ZDMG. LIT, 30%: on thew 
umber seven see Index «vy, Seven. This theory strikingly 
reanmbles ash-Shalmagini’e doctrine of the Addad, p. 110° 
Mubatumed was Ali’ apostle and was sent to bring mankind to 
his recognition, ZDMG. IIL, 302- 

The Nuseiriyya ure nlosely related to the Ishakiyya (p. 102"), » 
They are mentioned together, Shahr. 143, ji 21, 348. Yakut 
Til, 275, appears to identify them, He says briefly of ash- 


Shorta, a district near Wiisit, Aapace Rasl ot Leis Letst, 
Se, 
72,4. 1. Inatend of “army” read “district.” dd, pl. [72] 


Skint. originally *tarmy ilistrict,” became afterwards a pure ms 
geographical designation, The Jordan district with Tiberias 
as capital corresponds to the Roman province Palestina Secunda 
(Prof. Noldeke in 4 private communication).—TI have found no 
referemy to this oecupation of Palestine by the Nuseiriyya 
outside of TH. 

—L. 2 Yakut prohably refers to the same fact when he 


suys, referring to them (IL, $38, sab yoo ues>) RaeleVl ngbel 


» 


alin Op4~2-—The reason for their hatred of Pitima and 
hor children lies probably in their conception of Ali a» Divine 
hoing, who, as such, can have noither wife ner children, Aba'le 
Maali 158 cunmerates among the Galiya u sect Azdariyya: 
“They mty that he who was the father of Hasan and Hosein was 
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[2] noe: the (ral) Ali. He was rather a man called Ali al-Azdari. 
But the Ali who is an Imam has no children, a# he is the 
Creator.” 1. H.'s statement contradicts the assertion of Shabr. 
144° (comp, Haarbricker I, 41%), Ti #1, B48, sve de Saey UH, 

6550, that the Nuseiriyya (and [shikiyya) worshipped the ehil- 
dren of Alias well. The modern Nuseirivya catechism (ZDMG. 
IL, 305) alse recognizes this relationship of Ali in his capacity 
a4 man, . 

—L. 8. This isa reflex of the bellef in Dovetiam, p, 30. 

= w —L. 43, In his polemic against the Sabi’iyya, who believe 

that a devil was killed in Ali's stead, Isfr. 54" uses the same 


: arguinent: pts Glens wt Pee: et ae sat! o ort *. | 
| Spal, UG l>y0xs wt leas bss 
oh [73] 73, note 2. The addition in L, Bris characteristic of Lite 
io Zahirite standpoint, . 

—L, 3. See Text p. 44" and Comm. p. 15" ff. “] 
—L. 4 ‘The words enclosed in quotation marks make the | 
: impression of & citation from some Sufi anthor, Perhaps it 
would have beet more onrroct to tranalate yer ax one”: 

» one of them adds,” 

—L.6f, The vame of thie Sif ie ALO Sa‘id Abd'l-Kheir, 
ax 1. H. expressly states, with two Aunyos joined togethers 
de Sacy, Journal dee Savante YO, p. 725 gives the same 
7 form of the wame, Browne, .1 Literery HMistory of Peesia, 
S New York 1906, writes consistently Abi Sa‘id au Abi'l-Kheir 
“ (see passages in his index}, The same Doxy, Jal, 320, Gold- 
siher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie 1, 186, note 3 

(from Ibu Abi Useibi‘a, od, Maller IT, 9"). 

Abd Said was born December 7, 967 and died January 12, 


wl049, He was a contemporary of Avicenna (980-1037)—he is a 
said to have been his friend, Goldziher, ibidem'—and consequently _ 
of I. H, (Text 73"). According to Dozy, however, i4, (= Kre- ; 


. mer, dileom, p. 66), he founded a monastery (Khinkah) in 
| Khorisdn as-early as in the your 200/815. Bat the date is no 
w doubt mnoorreet. 
The Sufis regard him as the originator of their doctrine. De 
Sacy , thinks that this is unhistorioal. 
1 He t buried by his side, ix Hamaiian, See the picture of their 
tombs itt Jackwon, Persia Past and Present New York 1900), pp 107. 
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Abt. Said was @ famous Rubi‘t poet, Browne, i. 261 ff, [73] 
Even now hie Rubi‘ts are believed to have a magic power. 


‘They are recited a certain definite number of times a& prayers 


for forgiveness of sins, for min, ete,’ 

On his spiritual conception of the religiousobligations comp, 5 
Browne. ff. p. 268. 

—L.. On the prohibition of silk see Tughes, Dictionary 
of Idom, sib voce Dress, 


i - 
— bh. 217. The betin€ in a written will (Ges) of the Prophet 


bequeathing the Lmmmate to Ali is the cardinal tenet of the. 
Tmaimites in contradistinetion from the Zoldites: sew Introdue- 


‘tion p, 22, Shahr. 122 ff., ji 353, Maker, 281, [Khald. 1, $508. 


On the reflex of this struggle in the Hadith see Goldziher, Muh. 
Se Tl, 114 ff, 

74,1. 4.. On the name Rawafid see Appendix. A, i 

— bo On Zeid see Shahr 116. He was a pupil of Wasil [74] 
b, ‘Ata, the founder of the Mu‘tuaila. 

—%. 13, See-p..2%. 

—L. 15. Albis voluntary concession of the Imamate to the 
three firat Caliphs is taught, according to Shale, 121", by the» 
Silihiyea, the adherents of al-Hasan b. Salih (p. 220 f,), and the 
Rutriyya, the followers of a certain al-Abtar, Bagd. 10° applies 
the name Butriyya to both sects. They accordingly considered 
Abit Bekr and ‘Omar legitimate Imams. Suleiman b, Jarir (p. 
L5H’ ff.) agreed with them on thie point, bat differed from thems 
regarding ‘Othman, Suleiman declared him an infidel, while 
the others reserved their opinion concerning him (Sbahr., 
Bagd).— Kashi 152 applies the appellation Butriyya to the 
adherents of several mun who held the same views on the Imamate, 


Al-Abtar, however, is not mentioned by him’: Olset = Ril, wo 
wes * (sie) = (sie) uw wv pve we wl, tall pe 


* Zhukovski in the Memeires (Zapieki) of the Oriental Department of 
the Russian Archeological Soctely, X11 (1900), p 145, 

* See following note. 

CE, p, 120".—Makr. 52" curiously connects the two men KR iJl 


PW AS ot Cleo? gad! al 





VOL, XXIXK. 


100 LO Frivedlaeneder, | L008. 


[74] (sie) sl deat Rekwg Regt 52 xsl, ieis —l op! 
* ate By el ped edt pty SIS (sin) asl pfdaell 
Le y Een rae ee ohne he 


; a Perea oho oe 
— Note 6. The word Wlae in the sense required here. is 
wit found ln the dictionaries, Tt olwioutkly stands here for 
“hewridoz view or belief, heresy," The word ia frequently 
found in the kindred literature. Thine 1, UL at the very bogin- 
ning of his Wilet Kid. 1, 1" says: The previous writers on the 
same aabjoot omitted “many of the strongest objections of whe 
adherents if, makiliit, heterodox views.” TV, 188°": mre pe 


aX. | peti wikis a> ig ‘Tt has bow ombtrtionedl 
by avuntitt > (or one) of the eompilers of the heterodox views of 
ihthoes who (wrongly) consider themselves Muslims” Comp, 
aleo TV, 140"; TDG 23% and often. Shake, tikes the worl in the 


sari some: 2°; et eo Vlas < wWeticell the. heresiologists, 
(Fiji Khalfa VI, 117, 118 2YGI) Gust). Masuli V, 474 
Le] = 
similarly refers to the a-JUiN xs gitar: Hie well-known, 
Hulfortunatly ioe, work bore the title = ola e wharl 
wilslidIl Jeet. It appears from shia: aa well bate rom Fal, [, 
i* and Shabr. 2" that e@MUee is contrasted with wllo 
“the religions (and legitimate) views.” 
—L. It, See Toxt 1, 72° —The name of Uits theologian 
is subject to a @redt many variations. It appears moat fre- 
quently in the fore = uh fom ee spent l Lhe latter name 
also in the form of <A> variously pointed as gA>) on anil 
tees the readings Text 40, note 2; 7% no. 1; LAth. in tho 
itilux: Masud V, 474 anh VI, & *4 (oomp, p, 400; the editors inake 


wor in sy Ki Rushi 152" (ie) oe elds os onl —t it 








Freytag records a slightly similarslgoificanee of the word from Ciiilfins: 
opin, senbentin.” 
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calls him promimne al-Hasan b. Silih (b. Hayy), Toxt 30°, 74" [74] 
(note 10), 75 n. 1, and al-Hasan b, Hayy, 74°", 75°) 70", his 
peculiar circumstance is rendered intelligible by the fact that 
Hayy or, more oxactly, Hayyan is identical with Salih: see Tab. 
HT, 2516", 2517" (and notes), Wastenfell, Zihelien O'S Fike. 4 
178", however, calle hiv father Salih (nw Hayy. 

Al-Hasen, with the Kunya Abt ‘Abdallah, was a member of 
the Thaur Hamdan (Bagd. 1)", comp. Isfr, . L 8)" His 
daughter was married wo ‘Isa, tho son of Zeid b. Ali, the 
founder of the Zetliyya. ‘Together with his son-in-law, who 16 
was pursued by the Caliph Mahdi, he was compelled to hide in 
Kuifa for seven years. He dicil in the same city; the year of 
his death is variously vivon ae 167,108 and 169; see Wasten- 
fold, Register, aub vooe, Tab.-ib., /3hr, ih, Dahabl, Muifie 
V, 45. He was famons for his piety, see especially Dahahi.« 
Muslim in his SvAiA quotes him as Rawi, while Bukhari wen- 


‘tions him honorably, Bagd. 10° (comp, Iefr. 0°): at >! WS; 


eee elle ge ntl Sale cles oe plas 


Bed GLEN beclead op est ¢ a a, easel sie 


vt cet! pe ey wUEF os Ju aa, CAS al gm 
rt : - 

L. 11's aecount on al-Hasan’s views flagrantly contradicts the 
Statements Of the other sources, ‘The latter generally eoant 
him among the Zeilivya, who confine the Imamate tw thes 
Hestentants of Ali or, still narrower, to thoteof Farina (see 


later p. 152" fF,), Shahr, 121, Bagd., Isfr.; [Kot. $01 counts him, 
more vaguely, among the Shits. ATAr. 178", who mentions him 


“among the Rey! tan dJl jus registers a book of his entitled 


“A hook on tho Tmamate of the descendants of Ali by Fatima," so 


Se 





Kremer, Culturjeschichte water den Chatifen, 11, 144. a3 
The editors (note 16) bring al-Haean.b, SAY in connection with the 
Mu'tazilite sect Salibiyya. Tj #40. comp. Shahr. 107. This assumption 
ia inadtissible. Onr al-Bhein is rather connected with the SAlibiyys 
among thy Shiites, Shake, 1 and the Buteiriyya, [ji 853. Comp. 

Masudi V, 474 and Comm. p. 120" ff, 
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[74] In contradiction to all these authors, LH. insists Unat al- 
- Hasan shured the orthodox viow which admits the Imamate “in 
all the descendants of Pibr b, Malik,” i. o., the Kureish (comp. 
Wastenfeld, Tabellen O'), One might feel inclined to charge 
st. H, with the atiuinpt to claim this famous theologian for the 
Sunna. But it must be remembered that TL HL quotes as his 
authority an Lmamite.—Quite isolated is Masudi’s statement 
(VI, 25) that ho went as far as to admit the Imamate even out- 
aide the Kureisi. 
z w —1. 32. On Hishiim seep. 65" ff. 
—L, 23, The Wok is revorded Pike. 175, Tusy p. 355, No. 
rae 
[75] 75,1. 4. This is intended to show that al-Hasan considered 
even these mon legitimate Imams. Al-Hasan was alo very 
wmild in his opinion about ‘Othman, see p. 120°" 
—L. 8s LL H. stands quite alone with thie assertion. 
According to all other authorities, including Masadi V, 474, 
. TKhald. T, 357, comp. Kremer. /ilcen 375, the Zeidiyya restrict 
, the Imamate to the deseendanta of Fusima. The Reisiniyya 
: mare thus excluded, See Introduction, p, 23 and Comm. p. 35. 
—L.o Comp. [Khald, ib, The Zeidiyya recognize the 


Imamate of every descendant of Fiitima eik¥i Oe wl bes 
vaaalet git Leto — pe, Lele OI, Nel, Lille give 
—Notwe 6. Instead of the enigmatic words of El. wey 
meme Baul Lo T would saggest (nithongh with some hesita- 


tion) to read anecigull Lo O34 “and the love of unsheath- 
ing the sword is in him,” 
—L. 14. According to TKhald. 1, 356, the Imamiyya claim 

a writton will of Alf in favor of Fatima’s sons. 

© —L£. 20-21 Similarly Shahr. 124": * They (the Imémiyya) 
agree as to the transfer of the Imamate down to Ja‘far b. 
Mahammod as-Sadik. They dixagres as to the person he 
appointed (liam) by a written will after him.” Soe Text 76” 
and Comm, p, 104" &. 

» —L. 22. On Hishim b. al-Hakam see p.65"' ff. 


See also Fihr. 177", note 20, Tusy p. 356, No. 772, Kashi 
181 ff.—0On his anthropomorpbistic doctrine comp, p. 66". 





— Thidem, On Hishiim b, Salim alJawilikt seo Shahr, 141 
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—TL. 23. On Diiwad al-Hawari see p, 67" ff. [75] 

—Tbidem. On Dawud b, Kathir ar-Rakki, from Rakka in 
Babylonia, we Kashi 246 f, Tusy No, 281, p. 131 designates 
him as ** weak,” beosuse the ** Giuliit quote him as authority for 


their traditions, Kashi 267 defends him against this charge. » 


Te is said to have died about 200°, Tusy #., comp. Kashi 7. 

—Ibidem, ‘Ali b, Manet is enomerated Shahr. 145 among 
the writers of the Shita, Masudi V1, 369 calls him an Imamite 
and a follower of Hishim bh. al-Makam, He is mentioned in 
eoonvetion with the latter, Kashi 165 ult. See alse below t. 22. 1 

—Dbidem, On *All b, Mithain seo p. 60° 

—L. 24, On asb-Shakkik see p, 66° IF, 

—L. 25, On Sheitin at-Tak see p, 59, 

— L, 26, Abd Malik al-Hadramt is mentioned Bagd. 21" in 
connection with Ali b. Mitham, both being styled eae 1 


veil, Fike. pts counts him among the dogmatists of the 


Shitw (ceca! ke \.ye).' Contrary to this, and no doubt 
insorrectiy, Masudi V1, 360 designates him as a radical Khiri- 
jite Tle took part, together with most of the othar mew men- 
toned in Our text, in the famous discussion before the Barmekide se 
Vizier Yahya, Masudi ibh,; comp..on this discussion Kashi 
167 #.—Abii Malik is mentioned, together with Ali b. Mansiir 
(sec above |. 7), Kashi 17 ult, They both belonged to Ja‘far's 
wircle. They outlived Ja*far, tb. 

76, Gand note L. According to most anthorities (quoted » 
Comm. p. 1" £.), Iamitl died Agyore his father (tive yours, [76] 
Bloehet 31). The Ismatilivya remove this diffienlty by the 
assumption that Jafar purposely apread the rumor about his 
tloath so as to suve his life. See the story told Shahr, 146, 

—h. 4. These are the Karmatians. See on thes: Comm, » 
p. 1" and pT. 

—L. 7, These are the Ithnitushariyya, sen p. TS" 

— L107. See on this passage Text p, 48 and Comm. 52-4. 


ac¥l sue .. wo! which follows immediately ie moat prob- 
ge a dittograply hones “the next line. The editors identify thir name 
with Ab) Malik. The difference in the Kunya (Abd Malik and Abt 
*Aldaliah) as well as in the Nisha (al-Hadram! and al- Isfahdnt) speak 
decidedly against this can jecture. 








a0 L. Frisilaouder, | [1908 


tr) —L. 20. On the contest about: the inheritance sev the 

ss allavive Kintetnent Shahr. 120 and 2 more elaborate seeoubt 

TBab,, Uthhat 4) penal. It is natural that Ja‘far gets the 
worst of it, 


427, note 9. Tprotie the roading of L, By Ups 5o8 “People 


[Ti] eneered at her” See on this expression Goldaiher, Afwh St. 
Ti, 145 nit. and note 7 The nature of the accusation is not 
quite clear. Did she become tho concubine of al-Hasan bi 

_ datfar? 
« —L. 5. T have vot boon able to find any reference to this 
Katib,—The details set forth here are nat fonnd eleewhere, 

—L,$, In the time of Abwl Maali (wrote about 485!) 
people made pilgrimages to the cellar (sardah) in which he was 
maid to haye disappeared, Blochet 165. Evon ae late ax Thn 

io Khalidi a peouliar corémony connected with this vellar was 
still in-vogue. Comp, the interesting passage, [Khald, L, 359. 
_—Thidem (comp, nore 7).. ‘The same number of years (180) 
also Kd. IV, 90". 
=. 10, On Mukhtir se p. 79",—Ou Keisau and the 
» Keisiniyys p, 33 1, 

—L,18, Muhammed b.. lemi‘il asSayyid ol-Himyari was 
horn 105/783 and died 173/759, Brokelmann 1, 83. To the 
vources quoted by Brockelmann add the biography in Dahabi's 
Tatrikh at-Tsthin (Ms. of Strassharg Whiversity Library, nol 

» paginated), which is in part closely related to that given. in 

To. Finedt-al- Wagaydr 1, 24.—Ou as-Saysid comp, also the index 
to this treatize. 

—L id Kuthayyir *Azza, so called beonuse of his love to 
‘Awa, a girl of the Khozi‘e tribe, ded in 106, the year in 

gewhith as-Ssyyid was bor, Brockelmann 1, 48,' 
[76] 78, note 2. The drift of this anecdote is probably this, 
that, ae no decent man shared the views of as-Sayyid, he could 
only point toa cobbler in Ray as his associate in doctrine, 


)The romurk in Agh. Tabled p. 300° av. Spd had: * hone 
ris, Of course, & titenndértanding. The passage referred 


par ; 
to (Agh VIL, 2) merely stutes that the verses quoted there in the name 
at Kuthayyir are ascribed by offers toasSayyid. Comp. Ayh. VIL, 7. 
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=, 4 The accusation of forgery, which is certainly more [78] 
justitiod than the reciprocal charge of ‘* tabdil” (see p. 61 £), is 
often made against the Shiites, see Goldaiher, MwA. St. TL, V1, 
— TAth, (VITL, 21) puts it forcibly as well as briefly; ** When the 
enemies of Islam gave up the hope to aproot in by force they. » 
took t% inventing false traditions.” The Rawiatid are on this 
score Wrought in compirison with the Tews ani this comparison 
i® put inte the mouth of ash-Sha'bf (d- 103), Zé 260 (ina 
briefor form, also in the name of ash-Sha‘bi, Isfr. 15"), see 
p. 19". Awh-Sha'bi, of corre, is not responsible for this 10 
invidious comparison. ‘Tho Snnnites in protesting against the 
_ Shiitic foryeries found no better spokesman than ash-Shabi, 
who was revered by the Sunna and at the same time known as 
a Shiite, It must be noted, however, that, according to Isfr, 
To” penult,, the tertim comparationi« in the analogy between % 
othe Rawafid and the Jews is not the forgery of traditions but 
- “tashbth,” the anthropomerphistic conception of God, The 
‘Shiites incline towards ‘*tashbth” (see, ©. x, jr 66’) and the 
Aatier is regarded as characteristic of Judaisin by the Muham- 
omodan theologians, [Cf Kauffmann, Attributenlebre 31.) 39 
The Sunnites answer the Shiitio forgeries with forgeries of 
their own which are directed against their opponents (Gold- 
giher, Muh. SH, 117 1. A few inetances can be found Isfr. 
16°4, Some of theni are rathur clumsy. Thus the Prophet is 
“reported to have omlered Alito kill the Rawafid. [See p. 143 ult: ] 2 
—L. 6. Inthe expositions following in 441, 1 HL endeavors 
te refute the Shiitie yiew that the Imamate is admissible only 
in the descendants of Ali, His expositions, however, are of a 
‘theological nature and do not offer any historical material. 


“The author very cleverly points out thar the hadith ~ ET) 


ge a Yat vw or wy ne which is # «tand- 
ing argament of the Shiites—it is at the same time binding for 
the Sunbites as being reverded im the two Sadihs (Nawawi, 
— Tuhifih 488)—proves nothing in favor of Ali, os Joshua, and 
not Aron, was the successor of Moses. Pty 





) Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG, 0), 119, Bee Comm, p, 44", 
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[78] — 1.10, Udi here and “in the phscagis quoted Comm. 
p. 7 and 9 obytously meas Synopsis.” This meaning of 
the word is not recorded in the dictionarivs, 


—LW. Read yes (misprint). 


5 79,13. Read verre | “who caused” (Ndldeke); vorreet 
BD soni ’ 7 
gly Text 80', 

—L, 12. This is the opinion of Salviman b, Jurir (sve 1, 21), 
Comp. Shakir, 119: *“The nation committed . . . 4 sin which 
does not reach the degree of impiety.” See Tji 953, Makr. 

0 352" Tecoeed instead of glerks), Masudi V. 474. His party 
ie called Jartrivya’; Isfr. 7” calls it Suleimanivya. 

—L. 13. On a)-TMasan b. Hayy see p. 130 £- 

—L. 18. This ie the view of the Jaridiyya, see p. 22% ff. 

— L220. ‘Comp. 4 similar iiturance Ed. 1, 41° (directed 

isayainst the Apostles}: “It te not permitted to believe an 
apostate nor to receive (true) religion from an apostate,” 

—L, 21. On at-Tammar soe p. 0" £. 

[80] 80.1.2 On Abs Kiunil seep. 7H" £. 
—Lt. See Text 50° Mf. 


Comp. Goliether, ZDMG. 04, 76 nt 2- 


CORRECTIONS. 
Fatrentuction, p, 131, from below: Joweph te oversight for Semel. 


Coom. p. 1, 1 8, ALWarrik is probably identical with Abd ‘Lea 
Muhamined b, Harn al-Warrik, of Bagdad, quoted by Mas‘fidl, Murdj 


Vii, 208. 
Page 73 1.45. Comp, ale IKot. p. 106: plea pals, 


APPENDIX A. 
The term ** Rawdfd.”* 


Tux worm Rawdfd which figures so conspicnously in the 
literature. bearing on Shiivm as well as in the texts of Thu 
Haz can lay claim wa Jong and eventfal history, The word 
hin undiérgone numeroux changes aud modifications which are 
sometines of so fluctuating a nature as to defy all exact defini- 
tins, Jn the following ap attempt is made—for it cannot be 
more than an attompt—to trace the principal stages in this 
development and. to classify the various, sometimes eontradic- 
tory applications of this wordt. 

Rawdpid, in the collective singular Rdfida,’ onvasionally 
Arfad and Ridin,’ in the singular Aafidi,” originally signi- 
fies “tan army, or.a military force... which has deserted its 
leader” (Lanw), in other words ** deserters,” or ‘* traivors.” 
Tt is obviously moant as 4 nickname, more exactly, an abusive 
nlekname, & nomen odioswin.” Tts application, in consequence, 





\ ‘The abbreviations uoiler which the sources are quoted ia this appen- 
dix are the same ae in the body of the article. 

The form Rasdy which may only represent = different «spelling of 
EAN quoted by Goldziher, ZDMG, 36, 281, n. 1, and Shia, p. GL, 


example 6 recorded by Dowty ub voce (from Nuweirl). 
‘Comp, TAj-al*Arde (ee Lane 9.¥.), Dozy sy. and Goldziher, ZOMG. 
6, 280. n. 1. 
‘See p. 140, n. and Comin, p. 106%, Goldziher, Shia 400", The first 
two example: cecur in poetry, the thind in Thytend prose. 
* Whether the varinnt WaalJl (Text 63, 5. 2) represents on actunl 


sage or le merely u xeribal error is difficult to detereine. 
* Mukuddadd (p. 86") counts the Rawdfid among the sects which are 


desigunied by w nickname: 542M, yaslyy!l sal Lats 
OLEAN, Ra yelly, The alusive nature of the mame is evident from 


the xemark immediately following: RiuSl \@Ls Rmdboall Ll, 


138 fi Friedlander, (ipo, 


Jargely depends on thy mental attitady of the person ming it. 
Henes its proominoutly polemical character,’ 

Historically the amy ie connected with Zeid; the grea 
gramlkon of Ali, the originitor of the Zeidivwa, ‘Tabari® has 
preerved an elaborate aceotist of the incident to whieh the 
worl owes iL origin, 

Heil Wy. AL Wo ab-Hisein bh AMD bh, AGL Talth Jil been 
enconmged liv the people of Kula th assert his claims to the 
throoe of the (hmeyveads, Relving on their pircniises of asniet- 
anoe, he organizes in the year 122° qn open rebellion which fe 
to wke place ow prearranged! day in Kufa. The governor 
Vianf b. ‘Onur receives timely information aml tokes engrgetic 
meninres to nig the rebellion in the bud ly wetting hold of its 
orgunizer, In this moment of danger the leaders of the rehel- 
lings Kutiows, who lial always been noted for their fickloness 
of character, gather around Zeid to orod-examine hint ws to the 
legitimacy of the first two Culipla, Ald Bekr and “Our, 
“Heid said: *May Allah have merey on thet beth and grant 
them forgiveness! [ have never hoard anyone of any family 
repuiliating them* or Bpoaking of them owtherwise than fawor- 

The Shiites never designate themselves as Rawat. According to 
Mukaddusi ip. 149, 0, 4), they apply thie word w their opponents. 
AsSayyid protests aguinet the ‘affront implied kn tip Mio e. The 
expreshior Hae, H erect, always (ee, however, po iti. n. Biearriod with 
it 4 derogatory meaning. The torm MDa‘tariid, “secessionists”. or 
“scliamaticas”, affords, both as regards origin (pee Shoah. 4" and the 
other sources; and subsequent development, an interewting parallel tis 
Rawilid, ‘The Mu'tarila themeelvyes prefer the designation Aphab (or 
ahd) af-ddT aeu"t-tow-ed (Shobe. 29 bottom. cf. preceding note, and “eid, 


Mutaz, p. 2) Bagel. 40°, 147" uses the worl polomically - iS da! 


ce) ge Ayiaall, while Zeid, Mottax., who de himself a Min'tuxil- 


jie, endeavors to find for the oume o different aml more complimentary 
derivation. 

TIL, 100s ff. 

'Tob, Ti, i600, We eee the passage ovriectin, ue it strikingly 
wtrates the funlemental pointe af differrnon between thn two mowl 
irrepeortaaent. ssotsoe of the Shitn, 


‘Ligue ears The expression seat (or wy) op ep 


is the bechiniew! term im toa sath The opposite attitade m deaig- 


mated as patil vase 21, Sir Golduiher, ZOMG. 34, 280 n, 2, 
Soouvk-Hurgnmje, Mekko 1, 2 o. 2, and the references quoted liv the 


course of this apperiis 
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My." They said: * Why, then, do you avek the blood of this 
family (the Omeyyada), if they have not (iegally) avized upon 
your throne and wrenched ft from your hands? He replied te 
a them: ‘The most 1am admit in the question you are discuss- 
ing is that we (the family of Ati) were the worthiest among 
men of the Prophut’s throne and that the people appropriated 
it in preference to us and. pushed as away from it. Yet, this, 
= in our opinion, does not constitute apostasy on their part. 
They’ werw Caliphs, they were just in thoir dealings with the 
people and acted in accordance with the Book and Tradition.’ 
'Phey said: ‘If those did not wrong you, then these (the Omey~ 
gads) have svt wronged you sither. Why, then, should you 
eal (us) to fight people who are not doling you any wrong?” 
‘He anaweres: ‘These here are not the same as these, These 
here do wrong me and you aud themselves, For we only call 
yon to Allah's Book and the Prophet's Tradition (so that) the 
‘traditions be revived and the inuovations extinguished, If you 
follow us, you will be blessed. Tf not,—l am not responsible 
} for you!’ Thereupon they withdrew from him, violating their 
path of allegiance, anil declared :)* the Imam has died {", hence- 
forward maintaining that Abd Ja‘far Muhammed b, Ali, the 
Wrother of Zeid b, Ali, was the (legitimate) Imam, ‘The latter, 
however, had died in the meantime, but his son Ja‘far b, 
Mutsmmed was olive. So they declared: ‘Ja‘far is now our 
 'dmam after his father. He is the worthiest of the Imamate after 
his father. We will not follow Zeid b. Ali, for he is no Imani,” 
a thereupon called than Rafida, At present,’ however, they 
maintain that it:was al-Mogira who called them Adfida at the 

A time when they had withdrawn from him,” 
The fast sentence is highly significant. ‘The partisans of 
Keil apparently repented their faithless action which resulted 


UAbO Békrand ‘Omar. It is pot clear whether Othman is included. 
— Ytw attitude of the Zeldiyya toward the latter is vucillating. See 
Comm. p. 199", 


* ploy! Sew. On this meaning of Seu see Tahart glossary «nb 
voce and compare the next aupteper, 


Vegall, Codex B omits it. The narrator was a contemporary of 
“ : See Inter p. 141, 


tee. 
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I. Prindiacuder, 


in his pitifal douth. hey felt the scathing shame of having 
been branded as *eserters” or * traitors” by so distinguished 
and pions & descendant of Ali, Shrewd as they were, they pre- 
tended that this nume was huog on thom by al-Mujeita b. Sutid! 
I ander whom they bad risen shortly before and from whom ‘they — 
. had Letimes withdraws.” To Lave been thus nicknamed by 40 
‘yank 4 heretiv constituted, in their opinion, a tithe of honor," 

. Pabari’s derivation of the word from the nafortunate upris- 
ing of Zeid b, Ali in 122 is almost universally confirmed by the 
Arahic authorities." So all the mtional lexicographers (see the 
quotations in Lane gud wore)’; Bagd. 10° £.°; Isfr, O°; Shab. 


' The text merely gives al-Mugira. But if this is to have any mean: 
ing, it can anly be taken as roferring to. al-Magtra b. Suid, Text 59 £, 
Comm, 79, This identitiontion ts also wesumed th the index to Tatmrt. 
Wollhawsen, Opp. 06», 1, substitutes, without justifiention, the name af 
al-Mugira b. Shasta. It ie Giffieult to account for hit natne in this 
fonnection.. 

On Text a", 

*The derogatory character of the word (comp, p. 187 n, 6) ia aptly 
Ulnatrated by a verse of asSayyvid, Agh. VIL, 17. The litter had been 
accused by the poet Sawwir, in the presence of the Caliph Mangir, of 
beng a fanatival Shiite. AsSayyid topline to Sawwar in w scathing 
powers ity we biiests he aus: 


aii DLAI ey GS rast Ls De SS 


© We, however, are—whether you tike it of sot—men who ‘desert’ 

people of error andl ungodly works.’ This apparently means: You may 

: nickname ws" deserters.” But we are such only because we desert” 
BDA Hicker pad "andr Wile. dliregarded the’ Prophet's will nnd scarp 
; the Caliphate rightly belonging to AM. See later p 149 f, Barbier de 

-_ Meynard, Journal Aaiatique 1874, p; 210 misanderstood the verse. 

; + A tow yee later p. 148, n. 6) add another explanation which ia no 

* doubt secondary. 

' Comp, abo Nawawt! ou Moalim's Sabi I, 51. 


"Comp, fol 10 sSpetddy gl JE <a> WS dic s5,lis 

Rast, eld ness Son Bagd. winds ap hie lengthly account with 

the interesting observation R4e SH Gait, slat due ries 

ASI es ae Lass KL as, JEU, IIL optpers 


BS yt jAdl, BS ye 
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17, Lies TRiald 1, 357+ Makr. 351° (=de Sacy xuver, 17, 588)’, 
and others, Mikaddasi, why records various applications of 
our term, distinctly states*; ‘with the Zeidivva (it signifies) 
these who denied the Caliphate of Zuld b. All, uel, Mite ia tle 
otgphncel dayentandingy” 

This well known that historical incidents quoted by Muhamme- 
dan authorities for the purposes of philologien! interpretation 
cannot always be relied upon, a8 they are not infrequently man- 
ufactured for the occasion, But no euch scepticiem te: justified 
inooreise. ‘Taburi's roport iaderived from AdW Dithinaf, who 
‘was o contemporary of Zeid, lived in the same city and iw the 
best authority for the early history of Tslam, eapecially in 
“Trak.” Besides, the incident hea every internal evidenee in ite 
favor. Zebil b, Ali was the pupil of Wiail b. “Ata, the founder 
of the Mn‘tazila.’ Like the latter, he looked at the problem of 
the Imamate from a rational point of view" To Acid and hte 
followers thy Zoidiyye thy Imamate was ossentially a. jorstinn 
of personal qualification.” ‘They denwd the existunee of o 
written will und, while maintaining the superiority of Ali, they 
justly onongh admitted that the first two enrinently successful 
Owliphs werd legitimate rulers,” To Zeid'k opponents the 
imamate was exelusively a question of birth It was heredi- 
tary in ite very nature and bequeathed to Ali-hy the Prophet. 
Accorilingly, Alvi) Bekr and ‘Omar were nsarpers anil, dis- 
regarding, as thoy did, the exprees will of Allah's Proplivt, 





Whi ules quotes thy offer explanation, pi. 142, n. 4 
* See p. 142, 1.6, 

‘See on this hietovian Wellhonsens, Dos aribiacke Reich, Frefare, 
* See Comme, 1. ‘Comp, [ji 207 

* Comp. Text 75! adel Comm. 

1 Comp. Lotrod. p,. 22 and Text 74". 


*Makr, 252" sume up Zoids standpoint in the words ie iwere 
Legielels Jat Foo pt p> wet! ae. Comp. the quotation in 
Snaubk-Hurgronje, Mekka I, a, n. 2 aj.s a Laat wy oss 
AAS yee tay OG! ge Ble! Ge Ue Leib 


This vitw is band on the belief in the legitimaey of Sycigll cele 


the Iinamate of the Inferior.” See on thie important polut Shake, 
tid and Tho Hoem, Ed. PV, 1d if. 





they are to be looked upotas spostates.’ “Thus the “nepadia- 
tion pf the two Elders” beeame the equivalent and complement 
of the recognition of the claims of the Alid«. It was the pro- 


pelling force of al} Shiitie uprisings and it i& bot natural that 
tho same question formed the point of issue between the legiti-. 


mists of Kufa and the rationaliatie and fair-minded Zeid at the 
moment whey they were both shout to take up arms against the 
niling dynisty. 

Thus we may consider it certain that the word Remdfd 
originated in Kita 3 inthe year of the Hijra 122," i connection 
with the rebellion. of Heid b, Abi. 

The spevific characteristic of the Rawifid, of those whe 
(deserted Zoid aod were termed by him “deserters,” was the 
negative attitade towards Abd Bekr and “Omar, and, in wo lesser 
degree, of "Othman and the other Companions, —an antivady 


which was vot a indrd theoretic notion lt avon grew Into vine - 


lent hatred awl vented itsell in the action—bhelhewed to Tne 


ineritorjous—of wise ae *+the puulolie denuneiation of the 
Companions” Hone Rafd or Torafal, je, to act as 
Rafida” became the designation for this hoatile attitude toward 
the ** two Elders "atl the Companions, Keroifedl and its paral. 
lol forma the name oF those who maintain this attinde.” "This 


' iene Introd 2 .and. Text 70". 

* AehSha‘ht's (dind 108) reference to the Réfida (Camm, p. 19") is no 
Joukt xpocryphal, Thie scathing eritician of the RAfige is artrilnte 
to him purposely bicaiite ho wae known to be favorably inclined 


Hiwards Shits ‘The eemtoriow quoted ibidem HF Oogs udal tt 


BT 359 dn nttribintied Jefe: 10+ to tho Prophet limsclt,-whilet accor 
ing to ash-Sha‘bi (eee p. 144), the Rawal were even worse than the Jews. 
Agnin, according to Shaler, ¥, the Peopliet compared the Rawéth) with. 
tw Christiane 

* Whothir Zeid gave his opponimts that name or it wae given to thons: 

-othors in connection with that event is quite nnumaterini fy ws. 

ia a 13), 1. i, 

Oy *'Sahh" ww Goldeiher, SAPe 45 8, and ZOMG. 34, 0) For 
sone Very characteristic inatinces sev Comm. 28. m. 1 (quotation: from, 
Siren), 42 i7., OF 1. and Goldaiher, Shia 406 middle. 

“This, in our opinion, worounte for the additional explanation of 
“ Rawidtid” as a pees ay Lt Nace ae thoee-who deserted AbO Feler 


and ‘Omar, so Jat (of. p. 148). Makrial 051°, who defines (ib) the 


az: Dd. Priqtlivender, — (0 








dl alle oie a 
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‘Bagd 12" introduces with the words ruddy 3 pee Sis, the 


following two verses as characteristic of ** itera a 





Rawitidae Xs col yadsy ile ot oe de cs & DL 
wis So ols Kaylee, RaSle, wlis, Vege quotes both 


Weplanations = 1) tho who ‘deserted the opinion” of Zeld; 2) those 


who ‘deserted the opinion” of the Companions in electing AbO Bekr, 
of. de Sacy xXivun, 11, 458.—Vory signiticant—althongh not unmistak- 


ables the remark Mukaddast's (8%): Spe Read!) die Gail, tt, 


r gapeall WAS US ye payed Ode, de EE Al, for 
“whlch! Codex © reads more elaborntily : (ok Rantll dae yabd 


BY Las pe Rida! Aicy aple sre giddy As ae 


pel mS le Se pBpt dis, doll y= Me, oy 
Spall xsl We 3 VAs. We are thus presented with three 


derfvations of the name: 1) according to the Shiites, the name applies 
te those who gave the precedence to somoane else over Ali in the Cal- 
“iphate, (6 who elected AbO Beler (and ‘Omar)inatenl of All, 2) Accord. 
‘ing to the Zeidivya, it applies to those who rejected Zeid's Caliphate (in 
122), & According to the others (L e. the Sonnites), RawAfid are those 
who rejected the Caliphate of Abd Bekr and ‘Omar, Historically, the 
first and third explanation are identical : they both assign an earlier gri- 
gin to the name, deriving it from the events following Mubammed’s 
death. They are substantially identical with the second explanation 
quoted by Makrizi. Thw second derivation of Makaddant assigns the 


original ond, while the third, although the ordinary one, ts upoery phil: 


Frotm the expositions in the text it will hare become obvious why the 
latter oxplanation had become «o favorite. From the remark above 
4G0ted we aley learn the fact—otherwive auknown—that the Shi‘a,— 
Sn this ease the Irdimivyna, see later p, 158 —applied the sume nickname 
to their adversivies, This apparently meane that tho RawAfid, emart- 
ing woder the offence tinplied in that term (comp, p. 140), endeavor to 
explain \t differently : 1 eae those why deserted ALM, the opposition te 
Ali being objectionable even in the eves of mony Sannites —Another 


example of @ polemical explanation of Raw&fid te found in a hadith 
— fapecryphal, of course) quoted Ixfe. Hi peruilt: (sie) wo = 


& oh JUs xle alll Le ul Oo! xis al 64) nls 








I, Frivsdiaender, fiaos. 
Nop ne Se tal oT Se WS 
nasal Hal ged HOE BE GEE oe SSE RE Og 
In « dictum quoted Taf, 14 in the game of ash-Sha!bi 
(4, 103)' the Rawafid are charactorixed thus: yy -: LSslyzll 
Iylis pecle LST pe ILL opeall ols glaill, opgall 
parle slab! ye Whe glaill, pall ale cape GLet 
pent arte se fa pls gan [ist] wiy3y!yt! I Jlas 
dese lst [ls mW she De ye Rail I odin 


“These here are Rdfida, those opposite them are Sunnites 
~ ++» the Sunnites are pleased with’ Abd Bekr and ‘Omar, the 


vast, it Pek Ja. (y= Mabdi'h s ot) p35 ols! pl 
opSpte mails a, duals oX.¥i ors: The sarne hactith with 


4 different Gad anda few variations is quoted Goldziber, Shia #44, 





. - 
‘sp swotue fo bo store archaic, than the ordinarily ased form 


‘ Tins, socomling to’al-Agma‘t sag 215, quoted Listy sub voce 
sites), Zaid wae told ett ww 1. Kamila (& ¥, veil) 
saye inutead pel we les. 


* Arwa was ‘Othman’s mother. 

Ms. Laaga; corrected according to Agh VI1, 4 (een 1, 8). 

*>, « Abt Bekr, 

* gic 1—"* wna proclaimed.” 

* duh, VIL. 20! ascribes these two verses to aa-Sayyid, who te wid to 
have uttered them with hiv last breath. The second. verse appears here 
in a considormbly different form : 

The elimination of AbO Bekr’s abd ‘Omar's name is certainly nob acc. 
dental. Sev on Ab0'}-Furaj ul-Ipfaidiofs attitude towards Shiian, and 
especially towarde aeSayyid, Golkisiher, Shiva 441 f. 

"Seep. 1420.2, Although apocryphal, the utterance iustrates the 

meaning attached to '* RawAfid " by those who lovented it. 


‘> rere: Cf, p. 188, o.4. 


(7 
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Rafida desounoce them” (Doxay sub vores Lees, frem Nu- 


weiri), 

_ Characteristic is the anecdote Agh. XVI, 59°: the poet 
Ditbil (died 246%), who is an enthusiastic Shiite,’ denounces ao 
descendant of Aubeir, the son of Safiyys bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
the Prophet's aunt. The Kadi ‘Amr bh: Humeid interposes on 


the ploa that this ia equal to insalting a close relative of the 
Proplict. Ditbil retorts: *'1 have never seon anyone more 


stupid than thyself. except the one whe hath appointed thoe 
eye Thy omind ean conceive that Tam a Raft beeause of 
calumniating Safivwa the daughter of “Abd al- Mattalils cee 
calumniating Sqfyya a religious tenet of the Rafida?” Di‘bil 


shrewdly implies that other personalities, far more important 


than Safiyya, aro the target of the Rawiditd'’s hatred, 

Tiecause of this *‘denunciation of the Companions” the 
Rawifd are nicknamed * Sabbibin,” ** denouncers.” * 

To realize the full significance of this usage, we must bear in 


mind the fact so lycidly expounded by Goldziher,” that the Shi'a 





cr, Agh. XVIII. 2b. 


lke Latsyf adi, olen vast ZDM(. 88, 280, 21. 1.—This 
general aspect of our term (a to be thonght of, whenever it is found dif- 
fenlt to nest it to any of thet more definitely ciroumpcribed cutegories 
to be wentioned in the course of thia articl+—Muleaddiel affords ua two. 
interesting ¢xiimplea derived from his personal experience. While 
tmvelling in ‘Irak, where there are “Galiya, exaggerating thelr lore. 
for Mutdwiya” ip, 126, |, 4 and note my ef. Comm, 12%), our author 
Hears in the principal mosque of Wisi{ a man reciting a hadith (forged, 
=P ee in favor of Mu‘iwiya. Te remonstrates, The man shouts 


Jil Jl las es and the mob advances to attack hin ip: 124). 


Shallarly, in aha, which (4 equally distinguished by tte Guluww 
for Mu‘iwiru™ (ef. also Goldwiher, Shiva 405, n. 9) the author protests 


agninet «nau who denounces All and is angrily pointed at mw hes lias 


es) (p. aoe), “This does not necessarily Lmply that ** orthodox! fana- 


ici = 1, woot qudyue ortliikloxoe moderation” (Glossary to Makad- 


dost ay, cvtdy)) but einply momen thint the people serie tint he 
objects to wiheiya or that he defends All, (hint thet he isa © repudia- 
tor” of the Companions, In point of feet, Mukuddast is very favorably 


inclined townnd the Zelidiyya (see p. 155). 


ZOMG. 38, 280 £., 00,111 f.. Shia 40, Mok. StTL, 10 fr. Cf. 


‘Snouck-Hurgronje, Melba L, 48. 


VOL, XZU TH 


— —_ a ee ee 


146 LT. Friedtaender, (196s, 


but slowly and gradually developed into an independent relig- 
juus organism and at first represented rather a (different current 
within [slam that a separate sect. Shiism ( 7ishayyu*) in itself, 
i. # attachment to Ali and the Alidic family, is, from the San- 
nitie point of view, by no means objectionable, nay, is even 
commendable; the word Shite in itself does not imply any 
heresy. tt dees become objectionable when the attachment ta 
Ali is coupled with the denunciation of the Companions, in the 
first place of Abt Rekrand ‘Omar.’ Hence, even in later times, 
Rawdfid ia frequently used side by side with and at the same 
tine ax distinguished from Shia, the former denoting the radi- 
ealand impropor expression of Alidic sympathy, the lator the 
moderate and permissible ane, Thus Thn EHfajar al-Askelani 


(died 852/1449) characteristically says*: Must 3,1 gt 
os 3 WE sil, Lass HEY, Se Ae ye leans 
‘This differentiation has even found expression in & hadith, 
quoted Isfr, 10": Jp) wl xis «ill is) re (sie) sp 
& vrpipSe haat, GA cal oy Xd Ye Le IL pale allt 
Bah SESE ARNG peda pps doer uphery 
Ley he Mas tops be agile pelasls pgide, Of pail 
pty pel wpeten. ‘Thus even the partisans (Shita) of Ali 


| Shia 444, 0, & Cf, Soonck-Hurgronje ib, 82, 6.1. 
(Comp, the characteristio utterance Ueuiri's (quoted Shiva ih.) 


EAE Ab pe call el dacs Jt: Line Lene endity 
wis! ur aol. See uther examples quoted ih. 

*ZDMG. #6, G0 n, 2. 

* Similarly the well-known Shiite Zardm bh. A'yun is salt to have been 
yas 3 SIAN ol (take. 89%. 
"© Ma. das A 

* Comp, the badlih quoted at the end of p. 142, pn. 6. 

* Comp, the hadith quoted Goldziher, Shiva 447": uo > 

volad! Fay oles) 
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are sent to Paraiise, while those particans who eannot refrain 
from denouncing Abd Bekr and ‘Omar’ deserve extermination,” 
In cousequetiee, wail NN, Raa!! for the moderate and radical 


wing of Alidio sympathizers is an expression often to he met 
with, Several examples can be gleaned from the abandant 
polemical material collected by Goldziber in his Shi‘; 453 nlt., 
4801, 6,511 1. 6.' 512 1. 17 and penntt. A further instance may be 
added from [Khald. 111, 74. Speaking of the later Sifts, Thn 





The hadith is shrewdly encngh transmitted through the son of ‘Omar, 
* Goldsiher, Shi'a 444, quotes a hadith which ts obviously identical 
with ours. But it ie mndoubtedly expurguted and almost entirely ahorn 
af ite pro-Alidic—ane inight almost say, Zeiditic—tendency, The words 


seu 3 ups dient, zit! & wal or are left out and the 
Prophet's reply is more in keeping with strict orthodoxy ; ws,ba 
tt Ae ypinler, Sas peat 2. In the latter form the 


Prophet alw protests aguinst thowe who. Hike the Zeidiyya, acknowledge 
Abi Bekr and ‘Omar but reject the other Companies, 

* fn this passage the author (a Persian Shiite of the eleventh century 
of tho Hijra) incidentally explains the origin of the word Rai, “or, as 
he spetts it, Rat), of. 187 n. 2) ine munner different from the exphina- 
thas previously quoted. He days, Shia OU i: Ae Y Os cs 

a - — iy © al < . 
pull peake coll Jel wade 2 yidgistl, Ll, 

* - 
¢ 3 e ' s 

pal eel Jet EM patapty petpel platy page cast! lt 
- e -?*? - 
RS355 Rand wawell tires Vom oils cull 3 Los. ‘He and 
those who do not defy their reason or senses are truly and ponitively 
aware that these maid serrants and male serrante (of the Alids) and 
the students of the doctrine of the Prophut’s family were nearer to the 
fatter (ef. Goldziher ib. 308, n. 6} and better acquainted with their funda- 
ental and derivative principles. For the Prophet's family be best 
aware of what is in the Fantily. It was for thie reason that they 
(apparently referring to the peuple mentioned at the beginning of the 
sjuotation! were called Shia and Wifigja.” Sh®o—partisune of Ali, 
Réfida ecenma to convey to the anthor’s mind an comentially pontine 
“meaning : intense devotion to the Alidic family, while originally this 
meaning was merely the complement of the negative iden: the repadi- 
ation uf the Companions. 


14s ZL Frisdtaenider, [1ace. 


Khalilin says: They exalt Ali above all other Campunions 

canal chiles rea sled “in accordance with the beliefs of 
r - 

Shitam.” shortly afterwards remarking; Dpele = List, 


3 = le, mast, hand! ods “This (the system of 
the Sifis) ia merely borrowed from the religious philosophy: af 
the AAg‘o aud Dd pista and thoir doctrines in their writings"! 
All these examples are of rathor Inte origin.’ Foran earlier 
instance eer the ciirious quotation from am ancient poet, Makkari 
1, 70: “Phow sayest: ‘Shien consiste in the love of the Bald 
one of Hashim.’' Be then, T pray, a Rafal, if thou wishest it, 
or become thou a Shiite!"* Aw clearly differentiated the twa 
Lorma appear in the definition Jh 267: “They were called 
Rata, beeause they *doserted " Ata Bekr and “Omar” (ef. p, 
142, me Gy. s he Che pheds Gall pity pgigd Raat, 

2 P Lal cjgditay ylete “the Shit, Loimenor, cive outside 
of them (the Rifida), "They-are thoxe who prefer Ali to Oth- 
man but follow Abd Bekr and “Omar. Compare also above, 


Comm, p. 1". 
In thie vounection may also be mentioned the tithe of Jihiz’ 


treatiee (Masudi VI, 57), ye Baglae cpadegell pel debe! ols 


Bards Rey Le ol up be wpe at Leal § ulate ol 
With the consolidation of the Shi'a the “deserters” of Acid b, 
Ali in 122° developed into the Fmdmiyyd sect which out of te 


hwlief in the liereditary nature of the imamate and the repurlia- 





lin this case. however, and possibly in some other cases Ri fide nay 
be taken ip the more Hmited teaming of Tmliniygya, we liter in the 
text, p. 140 f. 

* For a fow mote dqmilly late examples see Aliwardt's Berlin Cote 
loge No, 2752, 

* Ali waa hald, cf. Text 57, 


- ets )) eal Gal tips —The pun contained in these 
wornle fa ae clover as it ld frivolous. 
+ Sew Igter p, 154 middle. 
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tion of thi Prophet's Companions evolved an independent system 
of religions doctrine and practice. Their antipodes within the 
Shita were the Zeidiyya, the followers of Zeid b. Ali. Fence 
Rawdgid very aptly became the eqicalent for Imimiyya” In 
this application our term is consistently used by Zeiilitic and very 
frequently by Sunnitic writers. Thus a Zeidite writes wis, 


‘ANN Le SyM, The early Zeiditve al-Kiisim b. Thrihim (died 
246") applies the word in the same manier, ©, g., Comun, 1H", 
similarly Zeid. Mutas., p, 48. The Zeidite Suleimin b, Jarir 
(seo Comm. p. 72") Rash tls pal “criticized the Rifida,” 
i, & the Imamiyya (Shabr. 110), Jahiz begins his ** Epistle on 
the Doctrines of the Shita”” (Mijmi*at o~ Rasdil, Cairo 1324", 
p. 178) with the characteristic words; ‘Know . - - that the 


Shita of Ali is Zeidite and Rafidite (Sathy gO). The reat of 
them are isolated and not dlassified. The desoription of these 


two (Zeidites nnd Rafilites) makes (the description of) those 
‘outside of them unnecessary.” Masudi VI, 23 designates as the 


sects of Islam KigSty BO25My Ril, Rerally —byably the 


‘Same meaning apparently attaches to the word diidem, V, 442." 


Se, also, Tab. IT, bss" Rd}5 ae Rail). 

In the same sense oar word in constantly applied by Thi 
Haxm: He conseoualy. defines it us contradictory to Zeidiyyn 
Tort TAM. and very often applies it in this meaning in his Mitert. 


Thus Ra. IV. 17": Mpa! yr wast Bdyzly zh: 
163" Real PS as R.dozll Cor? ‘+e Rarcll p< Rast coeeil 


similarly TV, 171". Famous Imamites ate designated as 


) Comp. Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekin 1, 4 ult.: * Oreprimglich bildeten 
(liv Zeiditen oinen Gegensatz gn den RAtidhites,” 

© Piteriat 198 ult. For another example see Brockelmann 1, 188,—‘' Die 
lmumitiache Sekte der Zailiten.” ibidem. p. 185, ie » contradictio in 
milloota. 

© Eleewhere (V, 473) he alludively refers to the origin of the name of 
the Zeidiyya, for which he claims to have several explanations. 

“In this passage L EL exactly defines the position of the Infimiyya tn 
the question of the “ Tmamate of the Inferior” (ef, p. 41, 0, 5), 

















—— CU :- 


1H I. Friedluender, (1908, 


Rifidi«, ©. o., Ali b, Mitam (Comm. 60"),' Text 51°° Hisham 
b. al-Hakam (Copnn. 65"), Zeet 03°, 74", Ed IT, 121°," Muham- 
med b>, Ja‘far (Sheitin at-Tak, Con, 59°), Thor 50". As 
synonymons with Imimiyya the word alwo appears ert 62"; 
Comm. 14", 15"; Ed, TV, 100-f. aot elsewhere. 

It is only a slight variation of this usage when 4, IL. employe 
Rawilid as an apposition of Imimiyya.,. Thus Tart 44°" (= Ed, 


TY, 199 ponult.) ol REAM ey RyeLe¥l ast oN odes Jb, 


Sypbssll ces.) 47" (= BA IV, 181") ge ReasBall JG, 
‘Banal peem ps pgs ait! kacle¥l, or Ther 30" ( =—Fa 1. 
112 ult.), where several Imarmites are characterized a* aa 

aad, for which Br. and V. (see ib. n, 4) read Rast, Kent was. 


On the other hand, the original meaning of Rawifid #« 
‘repuiiators,” without the restriction of an organized sect, 
seems to by unconsciously present in Thy Tazm’s mind when he 


spoaks of Rail »~ KacleY!, seu thie page note 6 and Vive 
42"°—Ed_ TV, 179", 

As an equivalent of Imimiyya our word shares in all the 
modifications of that term, embracing all those who believe In 
the hereditary nature of the Imamate and ina written will of 
the Prophet (comp, Trot 74). Thus the Zeidite al-Kasim eon- 
actously defines Rawifid as those who carry the Imamuate 


' Bagd., too, comnts hind aren tw Rast Ht ox (ib) 
Pts thie Arable test (Ed, £V, 281 pemlt.s yy ia to be read instead 
or JS... 
‘Comp. Masudi VIL, 21. 
*L. aul Br. merrily read (ib. note 5) adsl tl ~~ &353 wk. 


+L. Br, instead (ib. 13) KaeleYl ope oy (Gls shaaldall ols, 
ae! Ls! po, son Suter: 


*Comp, Burton, Personal Narrative of o Pilgrimage to ol-Medinah 
and Meeeuh (ed. 180%). 1, 906: The Maghrabie, too, hearing that the 
Persians were Rojas (heretics) crowded flereety round to do a little 
Jihad, ov Fighting for the Faith.” The Persians were no doubt 
* Twelvers.” 


be 


5 
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down to Ja‘far.' In the same sense probably,” [Khald, counts 
(11.165, 111, 74, 74) the Esma‘iliyya, whe transfer the Imam te 
from Jatfar to his son Ismail, and for @ similar reason 
the Fatimides (TI, 8) umong the Rawafid.’ Ja‘far's son 
Moan is termed “Imam ar-Rafida,”* and so is al-Hasan al- 


‘Askari, the Muhdi’s father.’ With the spread of the Ithnd‘ash- 


ariyya, Rawafid just as Imimiyya’ became a designation of 
the *Twoelvers.” Thus Mirze 49° unmistakably says ea 


vast tt mdst tL Lgic ae a Ripe. Hiv treative 
outitled vail, 35 4 pail Le, ix directed against the 


xame sect. 1. FH. applies the word similarly, Ed. T, 139" and 
Tet Ti. 70. 


The further development of our term seems to have been 
inflironced by the relation of the Sunnites to the Tniimiyya. 
However bitterly the former resented the Imamiyya’s attitude 
towards the Companions, they still regarded them as being 
within the fold of Islam.’ Exoluded from the Muahammodan 
community were only the Gulit or Giliya,” who were considered 











* See Comm, p, 10", 

* Another explanation is possible, wee p. 162, n, 4. 

“One must. however, bear in mind that under the Fatimidles the 
* repodiation of the first Caliph becume Obligutory as a state law, of. 
Goldziler, Shiva 456, 

*TBab., [dhbat oe. 

“Ib. 41. It is worthy of notice that al-Hasa be so designated by one 
of his admirers (although not 4 Shiite), Thie would indicate that, in 
Shiitle countries at least, our appellation lost much of its derogatory 
oliaracter. 


‘Comp. [Khald. 1, 862 awl ees Liss Mae 2M Ut, 
weir ese) dis mull 
1 See following note. 


*Comp, Bagd, © (iat! ope ot) egie Shall Gr wees 


ay SpF Edges, tte Ib, 9 and Make, 345, Comp. als 
Introduction, p. 21. 





an er of the Imamiyya,’ hat not identified with them.* 

The nature of our term aan Home od/onun sufficiently accounts 
for its occasional application os Gulit in distinetion from the 
Tmiimiyya. “Thus TKhald, 1, 164, in speaking of the Sufis who 
believe In thie Diving nature of the Tmama, oliserves: Ila 


fh a eet pee) Last, EL Leas 
pees AY Je they share this belief with the Imamiyyn 
fod Ratida (i, .¢. Gilat"), beware they anoint th iwhinity of 
the Truirn or the incarnation of the Deity in ther.”  Jhvden 
hike “the tenets of the Iaimiyya vay Rafida of the Shi‘a ae 
‘to the recognition of Ali's superiority and ‘the liof in his 
Imamate, owing to a, written wil of the Prophet, as well a= the 
repudiation of the two Elders.” As Gulat oar word is prabe- 


big to he explained Magni V1, 26: Sly Rite jot 2d, 
kaacll S53 pts Le yaty Rdg th pe Rdoyl! ASI, Rie oll 
dogs ap 3 YI ro MO pale’ ot Rott Raitt, 


“Aba Hants (Vom. 8"), the majority of the peer 
the majority of the Zeidiyya, wach as* the Hiridiyya (Co 





TEhald. 7, $30 spouts of gaeleYl GYLE | aoe the following mote. 

' Comp. the abarp distinetton dmwo br Tho Hoenn, Tet ii, The 
Trinmties themaiives energetioally deny avy connection with the Gulit, 
cormp. Goldaiher, Shira 68, n, 220d Conn, #1, 

4Comp. [Khaled 1, #4: The Guilt Mave trumereseed He limite of 
Rravon ad Falih) by believing io the divinity of these Dninte.” Sie 
Thn Hae, Trt 55%, 

*“Ouvade the tindimiyya, it mH only the Cinaldt whoo held thecen lel bete. 
The Madilizya rejeek dhem,—On the other hand, i owe take Inwwivyes 
iy iis revtrieied sense as Lilind'nshorivyd (oomp. p. 101 nO). Rafida 
here inicht posiity Mand for the Temi‘ilivya. Again, tn the expros 


sion ast PS os cll ip: Tot) the latter wight destnate 


Guilt, an the Lsma‘iliyya held guteww doctrine, Ub. 11, 74 Uebel, 


‘i 


wlongside of the expreminn just quated, says 6 go ely 
Real! 


*Thake pe ue haat pe, 


| 


_— 


es a,” 
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24) and othtr sects’ and the remaining sects of the Shita* 
anid the Rati’ ax well us the Rawendiyya (Comm. p- 121 ff.) 
hold that the Tmamate ix permissible only in the Kuretsh 
“tribe.” A clear case of this usage is found TAthir VIL, 340 L4,: 
tan) Fuso! of ansal & (rend Lflne) tle ok 1 


fe dives renil =n 3 A ourious 1s well as instructive example 


be affonted by nl 0. anectote told Ahi, wil. Wright HAT and 
Ayh, TUL, 24. Wiisil bo “Ata, the founder of the Muttazila. 
Comm, p11"), was suffering from a linguistic defect and was 
conbnjuently dnable to pronounce the letter Ra. We tware a 
dendly hatred towards tly nltea-Shiitic poot Bashshic b. Burd, 
who had derogatell kim in ane of his poems. Wisil bitingly 
retorts: he would hire assassins to dispose of him Rall SI YJ 
Wh * t, + 
stall ker we moe “wore fot assassination a specific 


ie quality of the Galiya.”" ~ Hore the narrator remarks: Wisil said 


Galliiys Rypciell Vy Tyee! Lig'gly (Ramil, if.) “bat he 
did not say wl-Mansiiriyye nor al-Mugiriyya,”—two tiltire-Shiithc 
sets known for thir terrortstic practives—lmraten of the Ad 
eoutained in their names. This romark of the narrator is repro: 
deed yh, with a significant variant: Raa hag oly Wage? 
omni Galiya, hut not Riptide, ‘To the narrator in yA. then the 
fe expression aeemenl aynon yn.” 





—$—$—$s 








1 ei. of othe ¢ jth ya" The Jartdiy sa appears everywhury ua the 
firet sect of the Zeldiyya, ef, Shahr. 118 1ji M2, Make, #2!', comp, 


Mert de. Tab 11, 1017 says: day, Roy ltt, taking the former 
asa indepetulent soot. . i 


© Prolialily referriti¢ to the varivne sections of tho hadriypa. 

“Teta not cliar whether ail Ny uw wast, ia ty bos rem, 

+o whom Rashehir Cone, 24) Ielonged. 
See Conan, 2 fT, 
_ “Jie posible that this meaning of the word is unconsciously present 

in L. H's mind when he declares (Comm. §2= Ed. U1, 784}: * the Bawitly 

do mot belong to the Muslims.” For the Imamites ary jet excluded by 
1. H. from the commamity of Istom (ef. p. 192,009). On the other hand, 
the beliof In“ Tabdil" with which the RawAt] are charged in thin 
aboveauentioned passage is charncteristic of the Imamifes (et, Text G1" 





_— 


Ti f, Fricdlacnder, (ie, 


This application, however, cannot he said to be more than 
incidental, Often enough it is impossible to distinguish: ip 


from the usages qnumerated before, the ** Exaggerators” being 


at the same time ' Repudiators.”! Besides, the Giliva never 
becanw in indopendimt organian as did the Imimiyya, The 
constitueney of the GAliya is. as Muctunting a je the name, which 
only later and even then not uneontestedly became the technical 
term for Ultra Shiites," At any rate, the ctses in whieh Rawd- 
fill appours as aeynonym of Ualiya are counterbalanced hy the 
examples in which they are distinctly kept. asunder, ‘Thus 
Jihit (van Vioten, Worgers, p. 48 ult_)) expreesly says asst 
Peale S|) “. 1. HE. drawe-asimilar line of distinction. Of. Tew 
40" (= Ed TV, 179") (pe Re Yl 3 Radsp! ps Pen eie 


Lal — ‘walt fn other passages lie pees tho expression 


daly ue Rall! applying the word in the general sense 
of “ Repiidiatora’: Jee 30° (= Ed T, 112"), Ed, TV, 200", 


or ast ate Bd. ¥, aT 


Vastly different from the applications reeoried till gow ia-the 
use of Rawalld as o synenvm of Shite, embracing of! Shiitie 
spits, the Aeidiyya included. This generalization i# pera tach fede 


and Comm 01) —Strues ie the meaning traplied in nur werd ii the 
anecdite vigh MIL 20; A compaoy of poets iv sitting at the wine 
table. The-poot Mangiron-Namari refuses to partuke of the forbidden 


‘hhquer, He ta thos accosted by the company: You only refrain from 


wine drinking because gow are e Ode... not feom plete.” FP have 
foun no refrrenoe leetifving to mn pourtioilar scrypulitiiness of the 


Shiites. regonle wine drinking: Op the contrary, certain Shiitic sects 


and individuals are qeenseil of tramegresing this prohibition (cf, Text 
62") Comm 14", 25")) met tomention the immlern Shiihes, wt lowed, a far 
a4 they are reprevented by the Persians 

* Thus Comm. 42" ir ie difficult t0 say whether the Rifida are deaig- 
hited ae wich been af the extravagant belief referred to there or 
because of thelr exclusive adlwrvenee to Ali, which implies the repmdin- 
tinn of the other Companions. 

*Mukoddusd still usey the term in an entirely different sense (ef, p. 140, 
2.9.) Bee aloo Comm, 12 i, 

* Comp, p. 50m, 1, 

‘Similarly Shale, 4 ossly Il pe Sa 
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the outcome of o more hostile attitude towarl the Shiites, par- 
ticularly towards the Zeidiyya, on the part of the Sunnites, who 
now indiscriminately brand by this derogatory term all those 
who swerve from the Sunna,’ Thus the Mietionary of Techateut 


Termes, od. Sprenger, bluntly declares: Sl Fol uw volt 
Last kad: goons wae. Bagd. and Isfr.. who elal- 


orately derive the origin of the word from Zetd b. Ali, consist- 
ently apply Rawafid to all the sects of the Shits without 
exception. ‘To quote « few examples out of many: Bagd. 6) 


Kachina, aaclel, Rak, Lisl Azz! er 5 ysl pe 
shal, (ef. shidem 22), @ 3S ‘asst Se oles wy 3 
eee Rzdsyll cil fae Las pe LyS5, 7 Rast oM ope ge 
Oi Reel AN RAs MN, Redes Rast cds, 112° ye sy oe 
Hulse LS! s p26 JF GL Leb I Gas, ae 


As the Zeidiyys and Imimiyya, so are the Gale and their various 
seotions counted among the Rawafid: fol. 10a" &JLall Rail, 


nie BA dit, ae Raat pe CMAN cL, 1000 
Rest! we Kaplasll! Isfr.’s use of the word ix identical 











' This again may by exploited by the change in the attitude of the 
Zeldiyya themselves,—for it ix only with reference ty the Zeiliyya that 
thie cxage of Our word differs from the one preceding it. Thus Shah- 
rastini, having narrated the incident with Zeid b. Ali anne 12%, 


observes (yy 118"); Seles Ja) 1S UR! at = dee! pl alle, 


Kase Wye aloe! g ciak, Jpcisl. For « characteriatic 
example of thie changed attitude see Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka 1, #% 
nu. 2,—Mishib’s ramark (quoted by Lane sy. vast) protabty refers 


to the sane fact : “* Afterwards (L. ¢,, after Zeid b, Ali) thie appellation 
became applied to all perso... speaking against the Companions.” 

* Cf. preceding pote. 

* Ct. Comm, 41". 

* Wellhainen’s statement (Opp, 96, 4, }): *Sabaijjn ist ein Alterer, 
Rifida ein spliterer Name fOr dieselbe Sacho™ is not in secordance with 
the fants set forth above. 





16 L. FrieHanuter, {14908 
with that of Bagd.: Isfr. 8° Roda" 55 BAS pgaest Udily tl 
iL, ele. 7 dG pga pe odilyytt. 


Makrizi in his aecount on Muhammedan seets employs the word 
in the same veteral sense, including among the Rawatid the Imam- 
iyya as well a» the Zeidiyys." This neage is also found muck 
earlier, TKot. 300 presupposes it when he remarks: —& RdeyIt 


mel abt LS Rast Dt aay SARS os hy Ll opmmnbe 
certo 1 oy ” The same meaning is apparently 
assumed Twh, I, 1465 (Heme 247): a man recites before 
Mitawakkil ao poem against the Rdfida in which it i+ argued 
that @ daughter has po hereditary elaims, and receives from the 
overjoyed Caliph 10,000 Dirheme and the governurhip of 
Bahrein and Yamima. This argament, which is directed 
against the descendants of Fiitiimu, affects the Zeidiyya as well 
ae the Imimivera.* 

fbn Tfazim seems to refrain from this anrestricted use of the 
word. The only exeception—and this perhaps o deceptive 
one— js fouwl The? 40'' (=F, 1V, 178""), where, instead of the 


The Guldt are exchaded from Islam, Bagitidl, who conttes four see- 
Hons (p. 155), t Inecomsistent, ef. po 15, n & 

'Makrizi'y statement (Comm. 12°) may apply to the Shits in gen- 
eral or to the Imimiyya of whom he speuks in the quoted jmeaage. On 
the relation of the Mu‘tadila tothe Imdimiyya, se aleo Goldziher, Sha, 
p. a8, 


* This te apparently the source for Tha 269, pene nal tt os 


Rast! Ast aety litt dpi Be oe ds lsel at, 
om ore cot! wr mel ne WAS. This say is 


dure w binat tent with the stotemunt p. 48 Elsewhere (wf, 
Conn, 26°) Th lesiguates as Raw iid those who believe in the “ retarn™ 
of Mohammed b. al-Hauatiyyn, i. «., the Kelsinivya. / 

* See Intriefuction, p. 21. Sneuck-Thurgranje’s obervation (MrkkaT, 
4}: “lon 12, Jabrlondert konnte man die Zeiditen Arabieus ale RAtd- 
hiten Gezetohnen, weil sie dort und damals den Orthodoxen schroff gegen- 
Oheretandin  neut needs be aoptified : the designation of the Zeidigya 
he Rawilh) is older thun the '2. century and. by oo aenns postrivted to 
Arahin. : 

* For the author speaks of the © depravities™ of these sects, of. Tntro- 
duction, p. 2. 
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waperneription of Ha. sad Y. yaaa eal dal Stl oe 


‘cdl a pelly oil Sly, Land Br. read ely Sh, Rast gods 
Repall, Syiaall, 


_ Those who have pernsed the material presented in this appen- 
dix with some measure of attention will have observed that the 
word Shia—out unlike Rawifid—is not a sharply and definitely 
circumscribed term but is sabject to not inconsiderable modifica- 
tions. In distinction from Mawdfd, the term NAi‘a has nothing 
objectionable of derogatory about it’: the Shiites themselves 
unhesitatingly assume thisappellation.’ To the Sunnites ax well, 
owing to tho ever increasing prevalence of pro-Alidic senti- 
miOnts among the masses,” Shi'a even in the sense of “*Shi‘at “Ali” 
conveys no objectionable meaning,—this, us it were, respeet- 
able character of the word being, in our opinion, the main 
reason for the gradual spread of Rawdfid at its expense. The 
application of Shite ly the Sunnites, Just as that of Mawd- 
_fid, te largely coniitioned by their attitude towards the Zeid- 
tyya. The disagreement between the Sauna and Zeidiyya is 
not one of deep-seated antagonism. In point of fact, the 
whole difference reduces itself to the question a* to the candi- 
iacy for the Imamate. <Accurding to the Zeidiyya, the Imamate 
is confined to the descendants of Fatimu*; the Sunnites extend 
it to the whole of Kureish, Sinee, however, the Sunnites for 
the most part agree with the Zeidiyya as to the excellence of 





‘TOL niko Comm. 21". 

' The former superscription however is the original one, see the refer- 
ence quoted Teet 40, 1. 8, 

OF p. 146, 1, 

“Cf. Shahr. 149 (in a quotation from Thu an-Nu'man. Comm. 3"), also 
Goldziher, Shi'a 470, mn. 2. 

"Of. ZOMG, iW, 111. 

‘Le, Hosunides as well te Huseinides,—provided, of course, their 
persona! fitness (of. Terf 73° if. and Comm,.—Wellhausen’s assumption 

(Opp. 1): “Ste (lie Zeidijja) untersehoiden sich von der Rafide durch 

ihr Bintreten fir das Haus Hosaine” contradicts one of the funiarnental 
tenits of the Zeidiyva. That Zeid b, Ali waa a descendant of Hosein 
was mere chance and wholly indifferent to the Zeidiyya or to Zeid him- 
self. cr. Comm. Poa ff, 
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Ali and hie family, and the Zeidiyyn, on the other hand, agree. 
with the Sunnites as to the loitimacy of the two Elders, the 


gap between them seems praotically to close, ** The Zeidiyya,” 
says Makr, 54°, **are the best among the Shita, for they admit the 
Imauate of Abd Bokr and deny the existence of a written will 
concerning the Tnamate of Ali.” This stands to reason why 
Mukaddasi, «. ¢., plaves the Zeidiyya outside the Shita, apply- 
ing the latter term to the Tmamlyya and other radical eae 
of the Shits, Thus p, 45 6) of (see above p, 142 2.6): 


Bday! iss 2.) Read!) orp. 7!'s Rader! be sail 
**the Shita prevailed upon the Zellivya,” or p, 128" opel, 
iat! SIGs, 3 ge! get Ups Le ode AG, ke Yt LE. 


The **stapid Shiites” can only refer to the Tndimiyya and other 
ratlical «qntions,;’ax the Zeidivwa, on the whole, refrain from 
attacking the four Caliph," 

It is nothing but « lifferent consequence of the same attitude 
of mind when, on the contrary, we find that the term Shite, with- 
out any objectionable hy-meaning,” is applied to the Zeidivya, 
to the enelusion af’ the Indinigga who are designated ao» Rawi- 
fil. This is vlearly the case with the atterance of Jk; p. 148" 
and the hadith p. 146 (ef, p. 1479.2). Te may also be applic 
able in the phrase Ras! It, Rad), of which several examples 


were quoted p, 147 f., notably so in the ease of TKhald, p. 148," 

With the rise within the Zeidjyya of seotions which, anfnith- 
ful to their founder, did not refrain from the ** denunciation of 
the Companions,” * the attitude of "the Sunnis became one of 
hewtility aud the term Shita, gradually assuming a distinet 


This ts olenrty shown by the variant (note a ggat Ja: Le 
wpe pa aa Spits Ley ILE pe uals ly colt 


* As different from Zeidivva, Shi'a ip alvo applied by Masud, = p. 182, 

* Of p. 1a, nn. 1, 

* This in in. contradiction with hd, p. 16, 0. 3. But the latter pnesage 
is burrowed from Ibn Koteiba, see ih, 

‘Tin KhaldQn «pesksa of their teri/ings, which woulil point to @ 
dogmaticaily consolidated sect, 

* CL p 155, 0. 1. The eect mentioned Comm. 7 linsits the Lmamate to 
the Hasanides, yet indulges ie the denunciation of the Companions. 


| 
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heterolox character, was now applied to all sects of Shiism, 
from the Zeidiyya to its farthest ramifications, the Gullit.’ 





Lastly, mention must be made of aterm axed by the Shiites for 
the same polemical PRTposee Ae was Revd pid by the Sannites. 
We refer to the expression Nuicdsih, which seems to have been 
patterned after 2endjid,* Ample information about the mean- 

and history of thie designation can he drawn from Gold- 
wiher’s writings.’ Originally Niedsih stood for the exact 
reverse of Rawatid: the ‘‘enemies”’ or “haters” (of Ali),* 
and was confined to the extreme Khirijites. Gradually its 
meaning expanded so that it finally embraced all Sunnites, 
however far they were from hating Ali, 

Th addition we may remark thar the Imimiyya polemioally 

apply. the same term even to thy Zeidiyya, with whom the 
superiority of Alj is a es doctrine. Kashi 140 quoted 


-Jn“far as-Sadik as saving; + taal naa Rash. Further ntter- 
‘ances of 4 similar tendency can be foand in the same 
Migr, 








'So. neatly all writersx—On the relation of the Gulat to the Shira 
comp. Introduction, p. 21 and Index # ¢. Shi'a, 


FOR Mukaddast as: i SdL « Sgddt bet Les Ua ia) Ul, 
A, moll NAN, hides 37" vast! ils Rath It Lats 


vein, Mae sell, 5a. This the ee. torreapond with 
the ee ‘wand the Nawdsib with the Rawafid, 

Shia 401 1, ZOMG, 36, 281, Muh, St, 1, 196, 

* Mubi{ at-Mugif explains it in this way: sole cial t. | 


The form Megat, which occurs several tines in Kaahi, is not Sioneded 
th the dictionaries. 





AT “Byer pA omy, paayiue y|u “Ty 
RTE 20 Sa, Ape HE) Me Ip y, eropetog OL, AT Wane soyio Aun uy ao pulp sina HY METI) DA, 8g Te he MeN) y 
“th MS "Hahig-( 90 Gopal Taxa Kpupiany pie Z ey teregeT PMO I Crmand po op) unewpy 
UTEP, 20 COW pee MEY pO iy prey we cer Cpe, ener pry yin LLY 9911) STL (age PTET FO) ‘pity "tag) 5 
qemu mpeg ry LETT 
Syyuunbasy iy pure A ayy) maypaquy Taye Ay Spey ea op oA ago Aon ww faite 07 STH MOOOn [REILLY Gn I Out yo Oppo wy) es tyne 
AP UGAPS thaeky My ata Ayityy) “HOON On WIE, ay) pO ey ayy, “waundty Sq, Pepsin eq avon WAAL QS pu HAS UL YURT, OU) JO RIMMEL OY, 
UP [POLO OE PoMOoy APE LaR, (MMOH Hy OnPy POM yy pq ANNE Une) POT rn CE en) end at plaose wry ype spony 
ayy oF Suypatoooy "STA =: SPST ON] |Rewooy Ayanbiay oauy f ‘BwaeouOe MNO Sty) Unt Ay eaapyeios agri BOP pO Beye ayy, ey 
Pewsey oiph ay Kay) aaa are seanppe WS Ropiy aq) ay Pyar aay paw osyyMagy BEL UT PAtOT a aan ROIOTT OY awoddy sore iLL An COAT enayy 
eT Gog aay Lc) Sto ~)0) pope, pew “ph RE WOME FOR A ETN] BApomy a aeg ey no no pwn <ppauorad wy IST] BY, 9 


Ay Pe apres onpy wclanpnod, oorapy 


Coe ye anprpnr gy) ga aye 





cuehgeery (UY Ppt) perareeieryar yy yy 
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INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS: 


Abator, doity of Mandeenne, 11, sqrt, 
al Abbas, 120", poe, 
— "Albashlis, see Tniamate,. 
Cieaniain b. ni Abhda, 11, 257" 
bh, Abbhotioby bh, Shumetf, 1) er ba 
“ ob, Abmod b, AbOZend, TL 4a, 2 
Me ho fAtir ik il-Binrb (TL 184"), eee tA. by. al-Hibrith., 
: i. "oh, at-Bidirtth (OL, 124), eee (A. bob Barith. 
ie nbliferb (TL 120%, re OAL bale Hadrith, . 
Harhivyn, OL 106 
* Ve wl-Biarith, 187", 7), TO", rea. 
iv tb. Ja‘far by Ab Talib, I. 4 n, 2. 
ae is “ al- Aftal. Ih. 114" ff, 
Aftwhiyra, Ab, 
M abhor (IE 20", aoe OA. bowl Phicith, 
Rharbiyya,T. 71" 0h 124 £. 
” bo Lahta. A 4, 
o b, Mutiwiye 14000") 1 ad 1) 4a, EM, 
Junihivyn, eee Moriwiys b. *Abdaliah.. 
bh Matting fs Sat) LL 0), 
te 0 Maal. TT, 73". 
+ bb. «Sold, colle Jha oe-Soité, accounts on, 1. 3, n. 1, 
TL 19, 100; Jew, embraced Islam to injure it, 
Lar, 4. IL 'T > against ‘“MAmdn, 1. 377, 
1 1"; originates Raya aud Gaiba, UL 29; 
Rin j‘a of Mahammed. 1.24", 25 nn. 1: Kalin wf 


'The anbhorities quoted ax such throughout the trentise fave heen 
exclude from the index, On account of luck of space only the most 
imapeortanit items Have been apecitiel Cole otherwise stated, the 
naiwes are those of persvns, The words ending in -fyye designate seeds 
The Intter appear under thy heading of the person to which they 

a crosereferenc’ always indicating that peraon, “The wore 
minted inv linlies will Ie found as apevial Henis The quotations efor 
ial etd paste: Wher the line is ft out, the whole page or mest of 

it dieals with thatitem, 1. refors to Ue first part of this trentise (vol. 
xviii. of this Journal; UL te the seeond (rol. xxtxk Tn the alphabeti- 
cul arrangement the articl: fn ite variows forma and bh. (chou) have 
‘not bom oonntel aor refirs th the preseding fem in Italics; fh, to 
the preceding fore Futho lerendereil ly a, openstonally ly e, me 
by wando: the dipithong fatha-gd by of and ef, A Tet of Arobir: 
words bs apperabedl to tia bnew, 
VoL, XxnX. it 
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LAU donying that he died, T4011 Ss, 80, a4 f, 
I 6", of 3, 128", and maintaming that in clonds, 
1. 45, 11. 48! #1. > belied in divinity of oi, Lat as 
‘ult, if. TL 17>, a0", of. Tf, Of; banished ty : 
“AK. TI, 42 1 1, 4 0. 6, or burned, TL 100m. 1; /Z 
his adherents burnet by “Ati, ul, wf. 
143, OS, TLL 17) LOL, 195 emule. y 


Subbabiyya. IL 4) £3 principal. A fldie sect, 
TL 101": synonymous with radieul heresy, Th 
100", ef, $8 om. 1, 100P! ff wad Reorsigid, 1 15 5 
md 
‘Abdallah b. “Sabbah, TL 42 m1. 1, 
~ b. Yasin, 1. 55 n. 1, 1, 78h, 
“4 ob Farid abTbagh 1. a0 11 10), 65%, = 
"Abdarralmin b. Muljum, 1. 72%, HL 198, 
Ablak, IL 122". — 
__ Abna, appellation for Persians, 1. 24 uit... 1s, 
wl Abtar, 11 120 ff, See Kathir al-Abtar, ‘ 


Butriyya i. or Buteiriyya, U1. 193 0, 2. 
AbO Abbie ur-Rabdbadt, 1. 129", 
Rubfibadiyya, @b See ar-Riwandi and 
Rawan 
“Abdallah al-Ajant, 11 17%, 10m, b 
“ ash-Shi'l TL. 75", 100". 110 n, 1, - & 
‘All (ash Shakkak), 1. 52 pewuls,, THY, Th, 66". = 
Bashehir al-Ast‘arl, TE, 96", t. 
Salona hous bengcm pandora 1. 22, 14", 11, 21", ie, / 
190", 188 f., Lat, 18, or illagitiniate, L. 79, 141 penult. ; 
hated and denounoed by the Shia, L897, 62, 11. 14%, 98 
net, 425), OO", GO, OS, Int in, 3, 18M, See Come 
a 
ov 0 D*Aydalt, ote Th ‘Avdah. r 
 ‘T Fara] al-isfahdnt, author of Agini, Tl, 14 n. 6, 
Gifdir, Th 18™ £, 
“  Hienifa, 1. 20', 11, 8, 152 pornult. 2" 
* Hielitim "Abdallah t. Muhammed 1. 89,120, See Itonmate. 
Hashimivyn, 11, 35" if. . 99°. - 
+ | Hodoil, 1. a, 68, TL 111, 161, 55" 7, oo, 066., Za, 
“ aoe ar-Rubibadt, wee Abd ‘Abbas. 
* Tea al-IsfabAat, £1. 00", ss 
" ‘pend ab Bitthkht, 1. 80-wle. UL 1%, 1H. oe 
Bittikhiyyn, 1.90 ult, 
*  darfd, called Surbb, 1. oo 
Jaridivya, 1 49°, 490. 744% 1129. tee te 


= 

th. b. 
Surbibiyysa, 1, 22%, -{ 
I 


2 e: 


— 
a 


Kamil, £. 5, 80°, LL Ter, 
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a 


Kar, TL. 35", 36 ni 1, 
Karbiyya, ib. 
" Kitaino “Alf al-Muriada, 1. 50", 1, a, 
} © -an-Najjar, eee fon Haunhab, 
Toot eeRAed 1 Oe, Bt oar 
KRbAtinn, see a) Bawiirt, 
') Rhottab, TL, ti¢ i, divinity of, L a4", O°, EL. 17°: attacked 
hy Jatfine ag-Sddik, TL 14%, 90", 90%, 
Khnttabivya, TH 112; factions of, 1. 7, 4 My 
60", TI. 06 £.: worship Jotfar as-Sddiy. tL. a8, 69, IL 
106": allegovize Korwn, 11. 14; claim to avold death, 
oO, IT. 24 1, 1, T2" 
Khiriish (L. 65 ti. 4), ade ‘Khiddah. 
Kobeis, mountain, 1, 67° 
‘| Kurds, IL. Sn, 1, 
Lahab, I, 00", 
MAlik al-Hadramf, 1. 75 wit,, UL 188!*, 
ae called al-Kisf, L, oe, 62 1f., IT. 39 ff, ua" iv.. 
or Ristiyya (ef, 1 03 n. 4), 6. 68, 
IE, O2'® *, g7, That. 
“ Muraffar b, Ardshir, U1. 71. 
‘tL Mikdim ThA @ al-Haddad, IL, 190°, 
Mikhnef, TL Mi". 
Muastim, F, 96'', 45, 70", TT. 20", 44%", OA, O47, 118 £, 1800", 
194" *F, 
Abi-Muastimiyya, TL 118", 119 no. 2, oF 
Muslimiyya, Th 1105" See AbQ Salma : 


Tybak. 
Se‘id Abt] Kheir, L 7 IL 128 £ 
“ gl-Hasan b. Balriin alJanniil, 1. 68% TE 105", 106%, 
Salma, UL 119 ». 2, 
Baslamiyya i, 124°, 
Sufyin, fathor of Ma‘Awiya. £08 n. 8, 11, 14", 110", 
“  . Kermation, 11, 110! 
Téhir, TL oi", 106" ff, 
Yo'la, L Ot olt., 01, a. 
Zakatiyya al-Khayyat, I 17. 


Achamoth, Gnostic hypestasis, 11 33°. 
Adam. 1. 68, TL 43 n. 3. 104. 116. 121! @. 
Adidid, ace Clomentines. 

Aten, in Yemen, TE. 1105". 

Afsbtu, I. 101, n, 4, 

Aftabiyya, see *Aldallal b. Jafar alAftah. 
Abmadt.  Tabit: 11. 10"), ae next, 


aa 
“ 


bh Ha, a0", TL pit, 1, Bare, Ore, BE, 
b. Tdria, 1. 34 penult. 
bh. Nand (11. 10%). eee AL. Yaiieh. 
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Abmadb. Salih, 11. 70". _ 
* b& Vanish, 1. 30%, 11. 107 dt., a, $6, OO, ore, 
Abrir, appellation for Persiany, 1, 25 alt., 1 18" J 
al- Abwal, IL 65 n 2. . 
“Ainiyya, U1, 100", ; 
‘Aiaha 1. 8, 52, 11. 20", 580, ' 
‘Ajarida. Khadvijite wet, 1. 3, TL a1, 12". - 
‘All b, Abi TAlib, name, 1 58 penalt., 1. 78; age, J. 46%, TL 97> 
appearance, [. $7, 1. 28; grove unknown. EL. 4a? Mf, or 
buried in Kufa, UL 4% no 8; worthiest of Imamate, 1. 8" - 
74, 7. TL U8 U0": ackwowldged even by Adie 
digya, UL 123 nm. 1) lowed by Sunna, 11, 148 a, 6, 1465, 
exalted “sf Sifis, TL. 148! ; conceded Fmamate to three first ! 
Coliphs, f. 74", TL 120", tence declared apostate, I 50", 
1; dlencainced!, 1h 45 no 2: hated by KAcwmbrd/, TL Gas 
Tmomeaty of: anil eleven descendants, see Twelvers, and. 
three eons, see Keisdniyya. and two sons, HL. 119" Hf, he 
alone Iman, 1. 58, I. TH, tt n, 1; possessed tod 
bettienthed Mystic lore, UL 206%, 33: steps win, LS DL, 
42)". 83 if. : remmeitates dead, TL 83 6. 1; was not killed 7 
and will return, 1 M4 uit, cor ‘Abdallah b. Saba: in the 
Hhowds, #, Pr divinity ot.*, 2.1. 72, Il. a *, We ) 112", 1 
127; Demiurge (Creator), 1. 62, 1. a1, wor. 127, 198s ae - 
such had ovither wife por children, i. 197" ff. : gitun babies 
‘Alntatiuk b. Saba, « v., and other ecagyerators, LIT, a 
06, 11. WE: designated as al-Aiaf, 11. MP, uw * dabbat al- - 
arg,” TL, 36" 5 compared with Agron, 11 68 195%, with 
Jeauas, . ¥., with Joehim, TL 68, 70 £,, 1356 > 
by Frophet against Keundfid, 1. Hi: objects to religious 
Hisenestons TL IW Seealeo lLoamate, Imimiyya, Mulem- 
mod, Nuge, Zoldiyyn, - 
* ul-Axdari. If. 127 #. 
Azdartyyn, 9b. 
b al-Padl, Lb a8 oS 11 1 110+ 9, 
“b.  Haithanm, ove A. be. Mithun, 
*b ol-Havan b. al-Fadl, Th 4.0.2. 
mai, al-Hosein b, “All, 1. oe, 684, 75H. 
“he Dy Mien, see Aled) Kaelin "All, 
oh. Tow’ b&b, Mithamr, eee SA. b. Mithous 
“bd. Munghr, L 79", IL 138% ©. 
“b, Mithats, L. 51! 7a", U1. 40", 60, 288, m0" 
“bh sizer “ALL, 1, SS, TWP, OL. 524, ef, Ta. 
*b. « b. al-Fayyid. TL 100" “, of 1, BF, 
“tk Maa b. Jacfar, 1. 06", 76", 11.52" 
=" at Najjar, iL, iv, 11) n, L 
Oh, al Wargand (1. 54, 7), eee Ibe Warganil, 
Almoravides, TE. 40". 76". 
‘Amirb,  Shuribil, ee ash-Shavhi. 
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Amir b. af-Tutoil, 1,94), 11. 79%, 
F *Amméar al-‘Thvdi, 11. 98%", See Khidiwh. 
“Amr b. al-Ag, TL 14", 
-“ b Humeid, T. 145. 
Aristotle, 11. 57", 
Amis, use of, sce Khashabiyya, 
Asad by. *Abdallab al-Kagri. L 65°, Tt, 98" ff, 
* bo Kurs, (0 874 
— Ashab, see jon, 
a} Ash*art, 1. 29° fF, 11. 7%, 8, o. 
Aab‘ariyva, L 31", 11. 8. 
Asma bint 'Umeis, 11. 69", 7, 
Avicenna, Tl, 122". 
abAyydaht, Il. 4. 2 
*Azikira, sect, ace ash-Shalmaganh | 
Azdrika, Kharijite soot, L 8, 1, 9 a, 1%: 
 Azdariyya, see “All al-Azdart. 


‘Babak, 1. 36, TI. 15%, 20". 
Babishiyya, 11. tin. 2, 
Rabslonia, ancient, 11. 80°41, 87", See Irak. 
Badd (doctrine), L 63", it, 61", 72. 
ehicten at tk 
‘Bagdad, 1. 60 ff., TH 30", 65", Te, HM, 123 n. 4 
Balirein, 11. 80, 4, 108", j0p, 
Bajaliyya, see Ibn Wargand. 
al. Bakli, 11 24 n. 1, 4, 110". 
Bakliyya, 1, 111. 
BaragwAta (commonwealth), 147, 1 49, 
Barin, town, IL ttha. 1. 
al- Bashshar b. Burd, 11, 24’, 158. 
‘Baslamiyya, see Abo Salma, 
7 70, TL, 11%, 40%, 5887, G8", GO", OH, ny. 8, 
“Saati TL ugk | 
i. 7" ", 0n, 2%, iin, 3 
 BayAn b, Sam‘an, L 4", 80 £,, TT, 58, 90", ve, dom", 
Bazi, 1. 04", 64%, TL 06% i9., 1137. 
Basticiyya, IL 14 m 1, 18 n. 4 
‘Beida, town, IT. 114", 
Bokr a-A‘war, 1. 00°, IT. 87%, 
“  b Ukbahob, TL 110 0. 3. 
‘Berk(kiyya, 11, 119. 
al- Bhnki @), 1 66. 9, 67", 1 108 f. 
Bishrb = Giydth, £ 20 ult,, TL 9”. 
bb Khalid, see next. 
* bt abMu‘tamir Abd Khalid, 1 no, 11 58, 
Bishriyya, EL, 58". 
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16K To Friedinenter, (1008, : 
‘Bijtikhipys, aoe Ab IsmA‘ii, ° 
ol- Bubturi, £67", 11 108", 115", 
Bundy (11. 84), we Bayan b. Sam ‘in, a 
al- Borani, ee ul-Bawart 
Bariniyya, U1, 110", : 
Burbfit, well, DL 85", " 
Batriyya, or Buteiriyyu, eee al-Abtar, g 
Cabbage. see Dietary regulations 
Cablain, LL. 8t if., on -" 
Carmatitians, see Karmations. a 
Christians and Obristionity, 1 8 1, UL 10 nn, a7t, or, aT ot,. 
101, See Jesus, ._ 


‘Olementines (Paondo.), the True Prophet (orSuovessive Tucurnation|, 
TL 457, 851, O85, 108%, 120M. of LL G0, 69"; Syargy (AdilAd), 
Th 416, (27°95 origin af veil, 11 88m, & ; 

Communisar, of wives (and property), 1, 37", 701L 1e®, peo te 

Companions, of Prophet, hide Nasy, 1. 22. 74", L129", Ares declared 
apostates, 1. 74, Tw, Th 23, Ie: hated and denounced by 
ShPa, 1. 85%, 1 al 6, Oe, ON, Te, Ue, 142-147, 10, RP 

_ Abd Bekr aml ‘Omar, 
Gonvealmont, of Imam, see Gahan. 


Dahriyya, 1. 45 alt. TE. 404, oa", 

Dummiryya, IL 102", Ta 

DAwnd al-Hawact (or alJawilel, or aldawaribt), 1 at, 98%, 9" IL. 7 

6T= iT. 
“ t Kathir ardtabkl, L 6%, TL 199, 

Death, claim ty avoid, DL 06" 118" MT See Abd'l-Khogyb. 

Deilam, provinee, L1 2, 

Di*hit, poet, I. 145. 

Dietary, regulations, entirely abolished, are Precepts: «wine partly 
permitted, t. at, iow > cabbage forhidden, L ae, tI. TH, 
other vegetables, 1 70", 110 fe all fruits or vogetables taied 


io dung, 1, 55°, TT, TH", 
Dikrweih, ae Zikrweih be 
Dire bh, “Ame, 1, 00', TL ae, a 
Discusslons. religions, forbidden, 1. 2° 1. , 40° 1, 1, 14. x 
Docetism, L On. 1, 11. 26, 1, OF Ta 8. 12. TL or, te 
Druzes, sect, 1, 27", 5 


Du Mandkh, tril, 1. OS n.8, IL. 110", 

Evtiozer, yervant of Abraham, still alive, I, @ ©. TL aa, ar, 
Elijah, still ative, 1 46, 10 464%, 

Exucgerators, or 

Eixtrnusista, eee Giulat. 


ale Pogl, of Bugra, 1. 00°, 11, 11%. 
Paith, nature of, 11. 8°, #, 
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c Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi, ll. 67's, “2 nh. 2° 
al- Farnj t, al-Hasan b. Haushab, eet Ibn Haushab. 
Faris, province, 143" 11 a2, 44%, 114", 
Fatima, 1, 72", UL 20°, 1278 ff. ¢ deseendanta of, see Lnamate. 
Fatimida, 1, 150, n. 8 See ‘Wheidaliah. 
al- Payyad b, ‘Al, L660, TL 1020, 10+ 
‘Pifth, tax to Fincem, 1, 63", IL. 95", 


‘Gabriel (Jibei), 1, 06, 30", II, 77, 34 n. 2, 
, LE ot, 28, a6, a7. 

‘Galipu, wee Gulitt, 

Gifar, see Abd Gitir. 

Goosticiam, UL 80 if, a1, 92. 

Gort, attributes, 1. 81%, G1", IL 88" > his knowledge, [52 penult., If. 
6" 5 hia will, 1. 38, 1. 72"; anthropamorphixtic conception of 
(Tashbih). 1. 33° if. 50, OL TL 67 f.. 15": alphabet used for 
description of, 1, 50*, TL 81"; crown on hia head, L 50% *, EL, St, 
SS: the Greatest Name (cme! naines) of, L Se", 1 18° 11 8287, 
A ‘more than one God, HL a8", 80° fF See Tums, Incarue- 


Ghisnenddsteww: 142 ult., 60:1., 06 11, 17", 154; original mean- 
ing af, TL 10, 143.0. 2; relation to Shita, L 21, 11, 78", 116", ey 
excluded trom Ietam, L 55.0. 7, 11 151 0. 8,160 o. ts smuggled 
into Ista by Peraiana, TI. 16, by Jews, 17, into Christianity 
by Paol, 16° 9..17 = compared with Caristions, 11, Wil. Bee also 
ImAmiysa. Rawdtid, Shi'a, Zeiliyra, 

Gunihirya, L 6, LL. 77, 

Guweir, drinking place, £. 87%, TI. 108, 


Habhashivya (IL. (4"), see Khashibiyya. 
Habib b. Aus, 1, 65", 
Hadith, eee Traditions 
Halrammaut, 1. 83" 
Hajir, mountain, L 43 n. 7, 11. 2". 
Hajj (Pilgrimage), L 8, LL 107 £. 
al- Hakatn b, ‘Ubeiim, U1, 
Hakaimlyya, ee Hichdin b. al-Hakans. 
Hakinia, ae¢ Hukelma. 
al- HallAj, 1. 34%, G0", TL 140, 14174, 24 o, 2 0, Tae. 


Hallijiyya, U1. 12", 

al- Halwaul, 11. 110’. 

Hamaian, city, 1 128 0. 1 

Hamdan, tribe, L 08 penult,, DL tii n. 1, 

Hamid by, al-Alstole, I, oe", LL 119, 

Hamrawiyya, eee Ishak bo Muhanemest. 

Hamza b. ‘Omura, TL 0", of, 

Harit, province, TL 44, 1h, 

Hart b, ‘Abdallah, H. 125 5. 4, 

Harbiyyo, ee ‘Abdallah . Harb. 











~ 


al- Harith | —Salein hi, Mas*tid), It. 125, 
*  weh-Sha'mt, 1, 90! 
Hiirithivya, see Lybiile had 
al Hasan bb,  Abl MangOr, L dan. 10, 
ob UAL bh ABI Talib, TL 254+: deseendants of, La, 1, 
TH p and ol-aecin, 1, 58", Oe, 3, 75", TL oe, 
BT, See Innamate. 


1277, 100%, m1. 4. 

= bh. Worgand, ser tbo Warsand, 

Boliriim. see Abt Said al-Hasan, 

Faraj b. Hanshads, ave Din Elausbals, 

al-Hasani b, ‘Ali t Abt Talib, TL. ST m. 4, 

Hayy (If. iit"), ave al-H. b, Salil, 

Jemicil bh, ol-Hisein, b a3 0.11, Ha n, 2, 

Ja‘far an-NObakbel, 1, T7400. 1a, 

Sill b. Hayy (1. 190%, 180, TA f,, TO, 17, 198, 120 FE, 
Silibiyva, UL, 1297, 18), 3. 
Botrigya jor Bowirisyn), see al-Abiar.. 

‘Hiahim b, Hakim, (11. 120"), ae al-Mu anus’. 

Hiwhimiyya, weet, ace Abd Hashim. 

Hishimiyya, city, If, 131", 

HaAtin bh, Muhammed, TM. 111-n,- 1. 
al Hastjah and Batbiyyn (11. 112), see Abit “1 Khiag(ib, 

Hayy and Hoyyiin (= #ilih), UL 1814, 

Hell, ae Paradise. 
al- Hill, I. ee, 

Hindow, Hl. OM, 994, 

Hishini b. at-Hakomn, Lon, 7a, OL, 05, 19") enllied Hafidtl, 11. 
10): associates with a Kbitrijite, IL 10", with 
Mam b. fetfor TL Al", with al-Eoew b. Salih, T; 
74; disputes with Ab@ "I Hueled, 1. 53811, 16, #7, 
with Yahya b. RAdIa, 108 9, > views on a hure 


rr oF 
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rrre 


ot God, T. 0, TI. 67, on Koldn. 1 ai%, 58°, TL, 
we, of. Tin. 1,om feamete, LT", 11, ae it, ef 


1a. 
Hishdmiyys fulso referred te AHivhdw ty 
Silim), 11. 00, 
Hakamiyyn, Il. t6-n, 2. 
“bh. Sillim alJuwAliel, 1.75, 0 0h 6, %, Oe, cee, 
Hishimiyyn, sec precesl tie “TAI, 
‘Hukeima, E48, aa, 
win, aoe Incarnation, 
eh a Th ra", 
Hunmeuma, m Palestine, | 
Hureith b. Mas‘tid, we Mara » Wiurreith, 


188 T. Fricdlwender, [1068 


* ho Mahan! al- ‘Askari, 1, 48, os", 76, TL. Be t,. 


et le 
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al-Husein b. Abi Mangir, L. 69". 


add 
as 
“ 
bos 
” 


+. 


b ‘All b, Abt Talib, 1. 53%, IL. se, 72!; revenge for, IL 
98 no LMS: pilgrimage to, UL. 107 n. 1; deseend- 
ants of, 70,11. 118%, See al-Hasau b. “AM bh. ALT. 

b,  Furaj b. Haushah, see fbn Hausliab. 

b,  Demndiit bh, Tbrdhim, 1, 43%, 1, Bir, 82, 
b. alJarih, 1. 70 nu, 2 

b. Matwtir, see al-Halldj, 

b, Muhammed an-Najjir, f 20", 11. #*, 

b, ‘Uheidallah, 1 70 mw. 2, 1117. 


Huseiniyya (II, 98 n. 1. 94"), we Khashabiyya. 


Thadiyya, Kharijite eect, IL 9. 
This, 1. 44, EL fa, 116, 


: Thay. 


‘Abbad Kati'l-Kotat, 1. 71", 
Abi ‘Aun, 170m. 2.1L 117". 


** al~Arabl, Li, TL 47™, 


+ 

aad 

” 
' 


“Ayish, 1. 68. IT. 108%, 


Babdye (¢f, 17, 9), 1, 36", wt, BOM. 
Dawud, I, 17". 


“ al-FParikid (1 60 n. 1), IL. 119%, see ash Shalmagant, 


ait: 


Hamid tf, 69 9), eee Hamid b, al Abbie 

al-Hanafivya, ee Muhammed b. al-H, 

Baushab, T. 68", n. 8, TL. 100. 

Hasm, life, L 8 ff; writings, L. 11 £.; truthfulness, I. 15, 4018, 
[L. 21; Zahirite, 1 88-6, TL 1 20.) 18> view on 
origin of Sita. CL 35 ¢., 11. 10-6., on division of ite sects, 
L. 31ff,, on attributes of God, TL. 88"; pamphlet against 
heterodox seets, L. 16 f., 30; misrepresents al-Ash‘art, TL. 
®, quotes al-Jahis, IL. 48m, 55 plagiarized by al-Mabrict, 
IL. 8 n, 3, 164. 

Mitham (11. 60 n. 2), ae "Ali b, M, 

Mokaffa*, LU. 56". 

Mumilik al-IsfahAn!, IT. 188 m, 1. 

Naw (L. 44 1. &), see Niwies. 


* an-Nu'man (If, 197 n. §), «ee Mohammed b. Ja‘far b, an-N. 
** at-Rawand!, ae ar-RAwandl. 


Sab’, ave ‘Abdallah b, 5. 


* as-Sauda (IT. 18%), see ‘Abdallah b. Saba. 


ShidAn, U1. 5, 


 ashShalinagan, see awh Shalmagast, 
 gt-Taniiir (1. 78 n- 4), ace wah aca nt 


ae 


Waki ai-Bunant, 1. Sn. 2. 
Wargmid ul Bajuli, 1 04 f., If. 75 

Ba jalisya, 9b, 
Yubeir, 1 75, 11, 94 n 1. 


Thrihin b= Alpmad, see Tho Abi Aun. 


“ 
i 


b. al-Ashtar, TL Ot, nm. 4 [add 6, ], 


gr 


Ss a 


a 
= 











. ow =" 2 0 
= als = | 
a L FrieMoenier, 1008, 
Advis), Muhammed. 1 79". 
‘fdrisids, 11, 75°. 


ALjl, trite, TL 70", 20 n. 4, 89, O78, 
Hient, Lat, A 1, 16", 
tak. mountains, 1. 120%, : 
al~Iiba 6b. Divs (L101), se ‘Olyan. 
Thi igya, of ‘Ubaniyyn, 1. 10r*, 
Iihim, eee Inspiration. 
Tihimiyya, IL. 4". 
Town, divinity of, 1 6a, 68 11, 1, 101M, 11%, 113, 162: super~ 
waitierod Irmoucledge of, CL 23, 3", G4 f., 100 2.: “speaking” and 
“aileut,” TL 989, 112 n 8; twelve (TL. TH"), wee Ithndashariyya ; 
seven (TL, 70), see Sobtiyya. 
Imonmate, fandamental doctrine of Sata, 1, 31%, of Khawérij, 1. 8% ; 
book van, by Muhameniel b. Jafar th. am-Neomin, 190", 11 mee : 
thoory of, we Hishim b, al-Halaim ) deponds cu personal quutitl- 
cation, according to Zeidiyya (and Keisdnigt, TL U4"), or heredi- 
tary anil depends on Nags, avcording to dmimiyga, L 22,740, TL 
22, 1997, 189", [R142 > Of Inferior, TL Mt a A 140 4, Eon. 
ot Kereish, L240 182, 153", 197 penuit., outside of Karetah 1. 
PY, UL, 187 of deycendante of Ja‘far b. Alf Talib, 1. 45! + of 
Aba Bekr, TL Ws of “AI only, av. refuted: re lim Haan, 
Li, at, F of all descendants of “A, 1 F5, 1E A, 180, ef 1 
G1 ult,, or thew of FYifima (hoth according to Por eacie 1. 24, I, 
SS", VSL", 182, 10", 107 ns 8; of descendants of alJtuscin only 
(levitendyyet), sr, al-Eiasein te *All: of those of al-fasan only, 
&¥, 5 Of Mehommed b. ul Hanapiyya (Xeiainigya), Loe. 17, 
TL. 39%, 70", nnd big won Abd AHiishim, 1, 61", TE 850, 40") whe 
bequeathed it to "Abbasids, TE 50% 118%, 129", 188" See aleo 
‘Alb, Abt Talib, Ja‘tar b, Muhammed, Kelsiniyya, Zeidiyya, — 
Tinlmiyya, £, 44-35, 87; founder of. I 40 ¢ reject Abd Brkr aud 
‘Omer, 4.%., aud deionnoe Companions, av,, ef. LL LT, henoe 
called Rawdjid, «+. + =Ithadvashariyga, 1151", n. 6: beliews in 
Matili, a+. ; in interpolation of Koran, «+., in Badd, IL 73"; 
elain Juapiration, «y¥,; and Sian, TL 13); and Mu'tesilea, «+ 
aud Shfa, 1. 80". TL 158: aod Xebédaiyya, 1 23, 1, 84s aud 
Zeidtigga, W140, ee Imamate; and Guldt, L Sy 1h 18, 76", 158 
f. i ngainat Gadat, TL. BOM, 01, 108 8B, wee, hownrer, LL. a", 
Lif: Geainet Docelioe, TH. B04, 48m. 8; men designsted.as, U1. 
4) u-2, 06". See RawAfij, Shi'a, Zeidivya. 
fncarnation, T, 44%, 37), LL 8, 126", 152; borrowed from Christin 
fy. 1. Som. 4, TL LON) of AbA Austin, TL 118, al-Bagrt, 117", 
abHallaj, 10", 115 w |, al-Mubowna’, 120": successive, ae Clom- 
- @nttnes. 
Inspiration, claim of, 1. 30%, 40, TL16*, 54 f, 
‘Trdk, 140. TL AP 80, HM, 4 2. See Babylonia, 
‘Tex b. Misa, L 42, 68°, 11, 28%, 108", 
* th. Zoid, TL os, 131", 
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Tebahdn, [. 40%, 11. 44", a8 no. 2, 46, 2M, Tn 8, 
al-Fybohind, 1, 68, 7. 11: 108 f, 
Aphah, agitator for Ala Motion, TL 100m. 4, 119, 
“ bh, Thoihin bh. Mos'ah, Las, DL ae, 
* ob. Kandij, 0. 67" [Abdallah is oversight], 1, 100, 
“bh, Mihammed al-Abmar, b 06". 0TL 102 ¢, 
Isbikivva, TT, 102, wy, 4, 127°, 128°, 
Hanrawtrys, Il. 102". 
= b. “Car, Thoth mm & 
bebiikiyyi, (D. 
“by Soweld, 01 42 
™ hi. Zoid wl-Hirith, UL. Ea" ff. 
es Harithiyya, 0, 
Iebikiyra, i) ene Ipbdk bh. Multaeomal 2) eee Ded by. Omar. 
Tend bt Abdallil arRu'eiel, 11 oe 
, © eh Bipetkehd (1.1), see Abt Tamil, 
" b, datfar, Loa, TH, ny. 1. TL ab, 5, tae, 
liimi‘ilivya, Ta) 11 ee, a, Se, baa ay 
Diuti‘nebarigys, 158. (E40 m2, 68. Te BR 150 ih) 1G), 152 


= 
Ayad, agi, 1. som. 


‘ab abi, in Syrin, 11. Soe, 
 Wbbic th. Vast abe‘, 1.0, TT. 2, 24', a", Bir, 
Jetfor b, (AN, manele of the Mohefi, 1. 7" if. 11, bite’ 
“  b, Molwome! Abo (Abdallah ag-Sadik, 1 40"; anil ble «en 

Fem fl, TL. 1981 conimanding position in Shite, II, 
T0HT.: esteemed also by Swna, EL 70", 105 ; one of Hie 
twelve fiver, 1, 58"; Init imtead ol Zeid h, WAN, 1. 
180; his Jouuate unanimously yweknowleded, 1, 6, 
T°" if. Th ai, DOG. 1a, 10's dissension after We 
death, 1 Ti i, 1. 4 ; ie still alive.and-will return, 1.44 
peril , 7H, Tee divinity of, 1.00, TE. O74, 112, 14m, bs 
onmisclont, TT Libs dergf in bids iano, ae, aperspha! 
(Utteranien (ef, TE 10%) agaist : allogorionl interpreta. 
ton of Koran, TL 18% ©. religions diecumions, TT, iif, 
Bet, 72". Tapwig, 1") aapervoteral knuelédye ot 
Joos, WE!) Mttamnelagye, 0, 2, Omer, A) Aerdi gay, 
Th, Afajira 6. Sovid, #0", Aba ‘i-Kinffab, 119, aah 
Shalmoagint, WT, md other Ciubdt, OF, 5 en 
belonging to dids cirede, TE,.4) 9, 2. 58, Ow, 4, 05, AO, 
1, Oin. 7, aan, 

} Ja‘fariyya, If. $0', 107, 

Jofr, book attrilbrted to Jatfar, TL li, 112", 

“" aldahis, 1.00, Uf 50 0., 14, 120", 104), 146%, 
JAlditiyva, TL Mi", 
Jahin:h: Safwan, 1. 07, ST, tae, es Ta. 
Jahmiyya, TB. 


1 = 


= 





12 I, Friedtuender, {oo 


danad, in Heme Th re. 
} Panta nya, on Ma'iwiva hy, *Abdallnh, 
di town, TL, 10a" yy, 
Favie li. Keis, LL 43", 
Jaririyya, sre Suleimin b. Jarir. 
Jarddiyya, aee Abo I-Jiiriud. 
alJous!, Jamil ad-Die, 1, O0en, |. 

Jelinda Haleri, LL Wi, 

Jesus, return at end of Tine T. 47", 1, 37", (0%: divinity of. 10a", 
Th, 1) ne, iT, O0f.; unreal (Decetian), I. 20; miracles, U1. 
“2 n, 2; compaceil with "AB, 1 08, TL. 101, with the: Maheti, 11, 
28, 0 f., with Muhuniwed, Th. at: es Christianity, 

Jows, Towitsh, and Judaian, believe ia tiracles of Jends, a. ¥. 2 brie 
Prat 10, 06". 17! o. de od Shien, 1, 10, wie, taste; and Gulf, 
ay, 5 ed Bel, 11 Tae: and Tashbih, 11, 188+ bellewe fin 
fumortals, L 46, TL 40 ff: sents, HL WT; Jewish Hustlin, * 
IL. 65. iG", . See ‘Abdallah b. Sabé, Cabbala, Messiah. 

Siesta, are ALL 

alSubba'l, TT. 58 ms ef, Lode, 





al Hua'bt, 0 a7, 

Kedar (Pree Will), OL #4, 

Kafsa. district and town, L417"! 

Kalim, dovtrine, TI. 12", an. Ta. 

Kanbar, £00", 11. po if, 

Kardkiriyya, sect, «ee ashShalmazinl, 

Rarbiyya, we Abd Karl, 

Karuintians, £37, 59%, 68°, DL 1", 20", 34", 150"; anileaaries off, 
11, 17° i. 056, 07", 108 11. : seven Frame of, EL F, 00'; believe 
ln Treememignation, IL i" distary restrictions of, i. 78 ; titty 
prayers of, 4 ¥, 

Karritmivya, aee Muhammed b, Karim, 

al-Rashshi, 0. 4, 2, 
al Kolsiin b, “Abdallah tor ‘Ubeidatialy) b. Suleiman, £67", U1. 104, 

Kasjilia, proviner in North Africa, 1 4%, 11 75", 70, 

Kathir an-Nawwi, 0 120. Seer sil-Alitur. 

Katiyyn, wer Kitihivwa, 

Kaew kolman dit, town, 1, 190", 

Kedadin TT. 3. 

~*~ AbO*Omm. L 48714, TL 3 
Keisiniyya, origin, IL. mac. ; position within 
Shia, 1. 28) 1 Wt, 155, 186-n. 8: accept Imamate af “Atle 
al- Flas, al- Sfusetn ana Mahe med 6, al-Homad ya 1. a8", 77, 
TE, TO", ; the latter hidden in Ragu, 1. ae i., T7ult., IL 25" i, 
851. 06" > use wooden arma only, hones called Khashabiyya, 
1, |. TL 8: believe inn Boel, 1. ie, 1 724, in Tronami- 
yration. 1 34", 02, 11, 0a", 04", in) eternity of sortd, LHS twee 
tions among, E44" i. TL OS. 44", 102 th. A, 11S mn 3, 199" Sere 
lrmmate, Follivya. 
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ale KRelbt, 1h. 26", 100m. 2, | 
ale Khadir, prophet, Lae f.. 1, 47°, 48, 49". 
on ‘KHAUU b, “Abdallaly al-Kagrl, 1 59°, 60, 63° (ef, 1 7) IL We, kee, 
100" 10 | 
Kham, mother of Mahdi, 11, 54°. - 
‘Kharbiyya, see “Abdallah b. al-Kharb.. - 
Khattibiyya, see AbO ‘L-Khattab. 
—— Rhawarij, 1.90", 81 pennlt., 38> * 01 oe, 76%, 92%, 150", we 
7 Khidadsh, 1 my! ay, Tl, 98, 7 
Kbinilif al-Asadl. IL 42 [Khondak is oversight}, 04". 
Bhorisin, L 44 n, 1, 6 n. 5, TL TOD, 18, 119%, 199, 128% &, Les, 
Khurramiyya, 11, 1", 119". 
_ Ristlyya, see Abo Mango, 
Rigel iyya. 1. 470798. HL, 20*, aor, a0 ar. 
Koran, interpolated (Tabdil), L 50%, 31£, [1 60%, OF M,, 153 m. &. of. 
alyo T°, TL, 12": allegorical interpretation of, 1, 35,78 0. 2, 
TL 14", 46", 107; lo Berberic langunge, I, 49", 





y 
: 
KSR 2) (1. 6 au, 7), see al-Igbabdnl, : y 
~- Kula, “Alfio, 1, 80°, 43 n. 8, 7, 80°, al-Mukhtir in, U1, 83, Muham- 
wel b, at-Kaaim UL, 38; Yahya b. ‘Omer, 1. 40", Zeid b. “Al, 
TL, (88 f. Zen, 1. On, 2. AN b. Mithem, TY, 60, al-Howan b, 
Slik 1, TH te. OL 131", Bishiim 6; al-Hakem, 1. 68. 74 ult. TL 
65 m4, OT, dn tewahab, 1, 680. 3; people of, known as stingy - : 
and treacherous, I, 140 nm. 6; Galatia, 1 62", 04, Oe 0. TH TE : 
FO", 88". 074, 107: Porsina spoken in, IL 78" A 
‘Kureish, 1, 80° 20", OF, See imamate. 
Kuthayyir, 1 184'*; Keiednite, 1. 774, TL. 25", 35", 70: Kolsanitio “| 
poom ascribed to him (or aeSeyyid), 11. 8% L; Khashabi, 1 gat, ; 
a 06°"; believes in his own reform, TL 24". 27 n. 2, in Tronamigration: : 
a 11, 20", 37 n. 4, 45°; aide Khimdiy, TL 43; denounces Compenioua, " 
IL, 4a t 


i- 


. 


; ‘Lands, tribe, 12. 79". . | 
Logic, elimination of. from religion, IL i, 
Laminaries, creation of, 1. 59°, TL 84" if. . J 

Martin, city, b. 42% 0. 6. ' 
ab Madina, 1 97". 

Maghrib, Karwations in, LL 100 ff. 

Migts, tribe, IT, 755, 

Mahdi, Caliph, 01 39", 1317, 

“  =Messioh, © «., ef. TL 8: of the Mhnd‘ashariyga, ace 
Muhammed b, al-Hasan &, “AN: traditions about, TL 
aT. HT, 

al-Mulerixt, 1. 7) 11, oh S48, 1H! 








“Malehizeilek, 1 4. 11, 46 f. 
Malikiysa, UL 76", 1177, 
at-Mamfra, sevt (= Masarrinye 1.44", T4654, Gu, 
al-Mavorm, Calipli, IL 39% 
Matuleran. juiliionee, 1.4, TL. 80. AY. ST 
Mani, 11, 80". 
Manichomti, inflnence, 1, 4, Fh 24 F. 80, 87! 104 
al-Mangiir, Caliph, Lt penile. UL JOO f,, 184, 21, 12) W.. 125m, 4, 
Mn kt 
*  -an-Nemuri, pont DL iin a. 
“title of Amrmetion mietonary-in-chief, [1 1, 
Maryliriyya, ae Abd Manele 
Marous, Ciostio, TL. 82". 
Marriage, with forbidden relations, 1. 60%, TL 72%; with nine wives, 
1 of LL 7, 
Ab-Mosi'll an-Nagitiyya, book, IL 24 footmobes, 
“Magilinida (or Maguifida), tribe. 1. 54!*, OL 700". 
Masid b, Hurelth, 0,111 © 
Mawill, 1. 84, 4, 107 ne 
Mazak, aa, Tk ee, 10, 3, 
‘Mardakivya, TL We, 30", 
Modina, L 47, IL. iin. 3; 
Moimiin al-Kaddih, 1 112 n. 4. 
_ MeiinQniyya, Kharijite sect, Th. nar, 
Mekka, 1.540, 1, LL 4%, 07, 04, 0. 1b 
Mery, city, £707, 1 1, 1, 
Mestsh, ind Messlaniens, 1. np, 1, 454, TL 261%, aa", ae er, 
Metompeyohosia, ae Trausmigration of Soule. 
Mothusalom, La6n. 1TL 40", 1. 8, 
Miklis bh. ABI T-Rhaqtili, eee Abd "-Khe(gab, 
Milo! wa'n-Nihal, literature on, 1. 5; by fou Hazm, Wterary cliar- 
 aotrtot, Lut. succes pte Of; if f., compared with work of 


Mithun at-Tatamar, 11. 60". 
Moses, 1 70", 110, 130%, 
Stuiomar, CG, Os, HL OA, ae a 
Mu‘amiwartyya, 174, tye", 114 
? bo tAbbAd, iL 1a. 
Muriwiya, Catiph, 1. Tr, 1 145 . 8, 148", 
pe by Abdella DN'Sutelbedts, HST. 4, 44h, 44, 2 
Janihivya, Tae, 
Mufagdal- ‘agHeirall Law. 
Mufuwwida,: Beek, ae Talwi). 
al-Magiea bk Sahl, 7, 89 6, Tar, TH iE, 90, Mee; called Siabety, 
HL 100 Ste Rawat). 


ite Bh Fhindiacniter,) {00s 
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Mogiriyen, UT. 97%, 1m, 2,06", 10M) terroriate, 
Loe Th. 925 heyy in honor of Jotfine Hedi, IL twp: 
culation hor Kihittabhijrs, TL: #7". 
i a-iigien hb. Shotha, 1. 40m. 
Muhallah, 01. oF, 
Muhammed, the Prophet, rewinbled "ali, 1 60, 11. 97 0. henre mie 
7 taken for him, ib. ; apotle of “Ali, botimrpod pripheoy, 1 nh 
uli. feof. 1. 30), Th 102"; 10, 127": reepematbin for sprife about 
Teomate, 1. 55", of TL T°) divinity of, 1, #F, G6, IL 108 £., 
Demiturge, Ol"; rallisi of, Tf. 24", 23 i. 1; atop etn, IT. Ge, F1, 
7 See "All b. AbL Tillib, Mystio bore. 
Mulummedivya, betiove in his divinity, 1.61, 
TL. tet. 
2 Muluinmed b, ‘Abdallah, Katih, 1. 47°, 01, 4, 
FE, be oa b, al-Hasan, [E42 i, 0". n.d. 8, IL 
si oH, my! itt, a, eT. “ 
esnips TL, Bo", 002 nn, 4, 
I ra hi. “ b. Tahir, 1. 48°, 11, 31M, 
. hb. ‘Abd asSalimn, called Shokk ul-Lell, 1. 47 [vee 01. 
| 48"), TT, 48", x, 1. 


: b. Al! Zetmals, eee Abt'+Khathil, 
“te b. ‘All hb, ‘Abdnligh boob’ Abia, TL 12g0, 
nr hee Abi Talit, see Mb, al-Hanatiyyn, 
“ b * b. al-Hosein al-Bakir, 1, G4, 664, 75>, 1. 
oe, BON ore, 1a, 
he ive hy AMitam, 1. 6°", 5", 7H 
bh " b&b an-Netman (IT, 0), ee M, b. Jafar, 
' e bb nah-Shalnngkdin, wv adh-Shinlmoagint, 
bh. al-Fi}l, ew "ALL, al-F, 
a li Babib, 1 100, 
+t li. a-Hanafiven, significance of mame, TT. 04 ni 8 : war 
shipped by Keiatiiygd, «©: defenited hy Khaaha- 
biyga, TL ; sapernateral knowledge of. UL 8, 
of: i 
“ hb. a-Hosan b, ‘All; Mahoi of MAnd-asharigya, 1.47 f,, 
fa, Te, OL ae i, a0: an of the cellar,” UL 
a!) He ef, LT? 


“ bs Fgh . Tiriihinn, TE, 12": 
hs, tema itb, dation Mulanmed, Masti of Sattigga 
Hind Aereacettiren, 1, 68", FL Tie, jet, 
* bh datferh Mubnmmiml, | THe, 
ut la, * bh. an-Nomin, call Sheitin a-Tik, 1. 41M. 
Wf. To pomolt.. Eh, 1.8, 68, Ohm. 2) er, 187 
: 4k 


Nu'indnisya, 1, 5 
 Sheifnivya, 1. a9", 66, 
' " bh. Rarrim, 1. 20 ff, 11.8%, 4, 
Karriimiyya, 1 .. 
h. ol-Kiision (ALL, Edd), 1 fret 


_ 








176: T, Friadiuenider, 1908. 
Muhammed b, an-Nurmin, ave mM, b; Ja‘far b..an-N: 


ee bo Nineeir, TL 187, 

at bh, Sahih b, Maciwive, I. 431, ¢. 

st bb ows ite Tho Woreand. 

" b. akib. 1 4s f, 
Ya'kihiyya, it 


AAt b. Aakuriyya wr-Pbiei, [1 64! 
Mulhammedivya = 1) se Mubammoed. the Prophet: see Muhaunied b 
“Abdallah b, al-Hnaan, 
Mujabbire (ot Mujharm|, eect, 1 0" 1pe, 88m, 2 
il-Mukachinsi, on number of sevts, “y Gand Sheu, MH, 145.4, 2 
al-Mukuinoa'. 1. a. 7", P1908. 

Mukitil b, Suleiman, 1030!) 1 11%, ag, 

al-Muklitar bh. Abt ‘(betd, 1.405, 385. 77° 1L 174 49 6.72. a 
Mokhtdriyyu, 1). a0, 70", 

Ma'tnin wt-Tik (17. 091), eee Muhanad da far by) am-Nu sade, 

Murji'a, sect, T. 20, 81, alae, TT, 18, SIP, 198 pent. 

Mil by, la‘fir bh. Mihwnatned al-Kabehe 1 4g', te, 1 80% 167% 

Mtaawiyye. FT 40, 00, Hon, 7 

Muytab, EE. er, | 

Muahabbibn, weet, Td, CP. Tashbth, 

Mustienigye, ame AbA Matalin, 

al-Muttagid, Culipli, 1. 07", 77", 
al-Mutingim,) 1 aes, 
al-Mutawakkil, - (E115, 

Mattazila, £ 204 84, #9" ay penilt., 1 4,21"; origin of name, 11, 
Sn 1; Tryration, TL 88, other doctrines, [, dar, gel; 
and Shhal TL 1 i. and Jndaiiyga, 11. of. A, nod “ia 
TH" ff, ; 

Muamilfar bh Ardahir, er Ah Mansir Miuvaifar. . 

Myatier lote upernitiral kmowledze), af Muhamed, Lbs, 1 20", 
‘at UML LL $3. 0f Murbermoned 6. at tamefiye. AL 88 t. See Tenant 


Nafaliyya, wr Baliye 
Naf, cliy in dlisteles of Aero, av, 
anSalhinl (1. 10), eee ab Bhnkh 
Nnbliyya |= Bajollyya, bin. 6, 0.) me Lig Wurgand. 
an-Najjir. 1) er nl-Husein |), Mailintinaesd | 2) mee hes Hasentials, 
Nokulivya, ae parse ay 
Naina, of God. and ot i, Te pana. 1 4: identical with that ~ 
of Prophot, 1 34, 85"; allusioun tm, foamd in Aeron, Lo 1, Oe, 
il. eer, ef, Tk ©. TL ‘4, 
“Rarjis, mother of Mahal, Las, 7", DL as 
Nagerty ya. citadel, 1.128%, 
Nankh (abrogation "\ EL Tite, 
Keniry UL PaPY, see Nugelriveae 


* 
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Sass, written bequest, of Muhammed to “Ali, T. 23, 73 i, IL 66", 
Le; of er throagh 'AN to al-Hasen and al-fHusetin, L754, Th 
1H", to Muiommed bh. ol-Fanafyya, 11. 34 un. 8; of Jafar op-Sddib 
to one Of tis sons, 10.132"; hidden by Companions, u.v.; point of 
issne between Jmdmiyya and 2eidiyga, ee Imamate. 

Sawésil), nickusme for opponents of Shiva, Tl. 150, 

Niiwus, L 4", IL 44. 

Niwusiyyn, i, 
ati-Nateim, LA, 57%, TE 10, i, O74, G4, 60, 4", Fan 1, 

Nisibdir, 1. 72, TL 123°, 

Nisha, influence of, on enumeration of sects, LT f.: artificlal forma- 
tion of, TT. 110 n. 2. 

Nisibis, DL 99, 

Nu'miny sa, ee Muhammed b. Ja‘far i. an-Nu‘miin, 

Nugeirt, 11. 127°, 

Nupetrivya, LT, 1.18", 103, 118", 126 if, 


‘Omar, ace Abd. Bekr. 

Omayya-b, Abt Salt, 11. 24 n. 1. 

Omisir at-Taliin, 1, 64°", TL. a", 

‘Ometriyya, TL a7. 

Canehna, provines, I. 101 n. 1. 

‘Othmdn, Caliph, interpolated Koran, IL Ol ff. ; uprising against, 
La! 0 19"; hated by Jmdoiyya, L 62 n, 5, and KAawdriy, 
TL. 4". while 2eidipgya vacillating. ae L. 74", TL. 120", 189°" 
anol 12", Vite, 1G nm, 1. 

‘ al- Khaahabl, 1 oe", 


Paradise, nine enter while alive, LL 47°; and Hell will deeny, I. 
44, 1, 15, 13.00, ef. Ti. 

Paul, apostiv, see Gullit. 

Persions, od Shi'a, |, 35 -f,. 11. 16; and al-AukAtir, 11, 4! ; abeorh 
fl, 11, 30 n. 47 derogate “AN, IL. TH; call ghemeclyes “sone” 
aod “ obles,” 1 23 uli, TL 1; Pergian language, IL i", i8%, 
cf. Te, 

Phinohas, #till alive, 144, 0.46", 4™, 

Pilgrimagw, ¢¢ Hajj, 

Prayers, two a day, 1. 28"; seventeen (or nineteen), L 874, n. 8, TL, 
o, 4, Tf, 136‘; fifty, Tar, TT 1, 

Precepts, religious, evinfe exempt from, 1", 37, Tm, TL 1a, 1; 
have inner inwaning, £95, 1 bd, 107, 120°; abolish by Abd 
Monpitr, T. 68", hy Hérithiyya, Th. 120, by Fmitniyya, 61", by 
Karmations, 100, by Ahof{dtigga, 14, 12", by at Nekbonnn', 120° 

Prophecy, can be dequired, T, 4", 11. 19"; inadmissdhle after Afnhcam- 
med, L 4, Sn, 7, Mi, IL 40, Te", 02"; ‘True Prophet, we Clem- 
entines. 

Pinhil, deity of Manimaons, TL, 4". 
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aw Caliph, 1. 70-n. 2: 
“Radwa, toountain, 1 48 n. 7, 44, Tialt,, 11.85 #7, 84, 98m, 
Haj‘d, am Return ; miscellaneous wees of worl, (1, 23 m1. 
nr Raxbld, Caliph, TE. 80°", 58, 
Ray, city, L. 7am. 2, LL 14"; mountains, LL 1. 
Rawiifid, term, see Appendix A; different forms of word, I, 137, 
origin, 128 f., supposed ty have bown colned by al-Mujira bh, Sat, 
188 f., coined by Zeid b. WAIL 180, 1414, 142 1. 6, derogatory menn+ 
ing of, 3 mn. 1, 140 n. 4" repudiatora” (of Abi Beker aud 
‘Chur and Companions), UL 66f., 42 i; and Shi'a, U. 16; 
applied to Sever hy Hi, 154. 8, to Fdmtyya ech 
Hetdigya), 1. 44%, AG", TL 148 if, to Mhadtashariyya, 11, to 
wiat 161 tt, to all Shiitho anew (including Zetdiyya), UM ff; 
acknowledjte Jmemate of Ja'for apSddik, TL, 1", 190 ol: are 
no Mustima, 1, 62, 18"; compared with Jers, IL 19, with 
Christians, 142 n. 2. worse than Jers and Christina, 1444, of. Tr 
See Shin. 
Ravan, near Ipuhdn, i. 1206 7=Riwand (in Khoriatn)), D1. 128. 
ar-Riwandl, 11, 1292 £. 
Rawaniliyyn, £. 70%, 1. 100", 121 m., 15a", 
Reappearance, eo Heturn. 
Resurrection, denied, IL, 45%, 74". 
Return, after death (Raja), 1. 24 wilt., 11. 23-28, 60 f., 86", 114, 


 Rajivya, TL 20, 20. 
Riwand, ee Riwand. . . 
ar-Riwanilt (11. 124"), ee RAwandiyya. 
Rizim bs, Shik, D1. 118", 
Rizdimiyyn, I. 118 £.. 190", 194, 


Rubtibadiyya, ae Abi'lAbhis, - 


— bh. Hissin b Haushoh, oe Ibn Hiatal, 
b, Karhin b, Houahnb, ae thu Housthals, 


Sabdliyyn, see “Abdallah b, Sabi. 
Babbiih, TM. 42 1, ) a 
Babbdblyya, ib, 


Sabhihiyya, or Sabiblyya (EL 17 4, 1, 41 f.), ate Sabiivya.. 
Sab‘iyya, Tl, tH, 106", 
apHidiiz. ave Tn‘far bh. Muhammed ay. 
arSaffah, Caliph, 1. 116, 110", 
Fafiyya bint ‘Abd al-Mutfalil, aunt of Prophet, I, 145, 
‘ya, IT. 42". 
Said an-Nahdl, C1, (', 8, 
Saints, superior to prophets, 1. 84°, IL 18"; exetapt from religions — 
precepts, iv. 
Sakil, mother of Mahdi, ¥. 48", 70, TL 54". 
Balit, ae Prayers 
Sali} b. "Farit, 147, TL, ag 


= we rr. 


Le 
é 
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Milibiyya: J) eee ol-Hosan b. Salih; 2)lesct of Mw'tazifa, TT. 181 n. 3. 
Bailim b. Abi Hafge, 1. 129". 
* bh, Mas‘hd (=al-Harith), IL 125. 
Salma b, Kuhell, TT. 120', 
Samak b. Harb, TE, 131", 
Samuel b. Nagdela, [12 (1 do from below). [Joaeph ia oversight. | 
Barhit a}-Tabarl, 1. 04 n, 2 
Sarl wl-Akgam, 1. i4n. 0), TE 0. 
Buturninus, Gnostic, LL 85", 
Sausan, mother of Malas, 1, 48", TH, TT, 14%, 
Bawid, province, L 65 9.8, 0. 1", 104, 
Sawwir, poed, T, 140 n, o. 
od-Sayvil ol-Himrarl, 1. 1M, ef, 30». 8; argues with Muhammed bh, 
Ja‘tfor 6b. an-Nu'man, TT, 00": his riwi fghdik 6, Muhammed, 11, 
102; believes in retera of Muhammed b, al-Hanafigya, L777", 
7h m3, TL S*, 2, 84 0., of. 270. 4. in Tranamigration, 1. 14", 
527, 11. 26" 03 n. 2; 0n name of MoAddi, 11. 53 o. 2; on oun miracle, 
TT, #6" ; against divinity of “AMT, LL WH m. 8; against Hawi, IT, 
140 n, 3; denqunces Companions, 11. 144 1. 4. 
Bevis, number of, 1 0 f.; chesification af, 1 20 1f., 4, 40", TL 28. 
Sefer Yegirah, IL 82". 
Sem, identical with Matehizedek, 11, 47°. 
Servet, Imamea, ae Sabivya ; angels, (1. 84%; prophets, 1. Bo, 60 ff, 
104""> incarnations, 1, 187", 
Sevener, sed Sab‘ivya, 
ash-Sha'bi, L. 60", IL 86"; on *Afoliah b: Sabi, 11, 4%"; utterances 
against Shia, 1. 19, 77", ee, 185, Men. 2, 144. 
Shasivyya, IL 117". 
aeh-Shalmaginl, Tho Abt) *Asikir (also writfen Karikir), [. 00 ult. if., 
qin, 2, 1. 116 if, 7", 
‘Azikta, TL. 6. 
Karikiriyyu, TL. 117, 
Sheifin a-TAk and Sheitiniyya, #¢ Muhammed b Ja'far b. an- 
An'miln. 
Shi'a, name, 1. 167 £., applied to Imimiyya, 185, to Zeidipya, 1., to 
both, 150; origin E. 2n. tj charactor, 1 4¢. : division of eects, L 
21 ff., 42°, TL. 155, 150, of. 1. 8; fondumental belinfe of, 1, 
#1", 82", 731. ; “exaggerntione” of, 1. Hf. ; anthropomorphistic, 
Ti, 185" ; rolation to Mattazila, 1, 81", 17, 11" f., to Gruliid, 3+, : 
coinpared with Jews, sec anh-Sha'hl = Traditions apainut, sv, ; of 
Hlegitimate birth, 1 4 £8, TL SP. See Imimiyyn, Rawitid, 
Zaidiyya, 
Shitwiah, aor al-Bagri, 
Bhinhs, see al-Bagri. 
tah-Shorjah, diatrict near Wisi}, IT. 127", 
Stukk al-Leil, see Muhammed b. ‘Abd aa Salim, 
Simeon, tribe, Tl, 40", 
Simon Magus, T, 85". 


1A ; TI. Friedlaciader, 11008. 


Sil, originated by Abad Sd'td Abe ‘L-Kheir, av: in Ipbahdn, 1. 45, 
n. 2; believe that Elijah and al-Kheodir alive, L 46", IL 47%, thar 
aginéé superior to prophets, &v., and exempt frotn tligious pre- 
cepts, vs; follow Ste, 1 148, and Guilds, 1, Ta", 1, 152; are no 
Muslims, 1 8) wilt,, . 01, TL 11". 

Sufrivyn, Khirijite sect, I. 87", 71678, TO. ™, 196%", 

Sufyain ath-Thaurt, 1. 42". 

Suleimén &, Jarir, f. 79, 10. 72", 120", 148", 140". 

Bulbiminiyya, TH. 136". 
Jaririvya, (0. 

Sunidid (or Simtwid), T. #6, TL 18, 

Sanna, 1. 29, a3", Be, 

Supernatuml knowledge, eer Myatic lore. 

Sorhdtiyya, awe AbO'T-Jinhid. 

Surr-man-ra' (Samara), city, 1 76 nm, 10, TL 18", 

asShe, city, L 4! $5!, TL 7e. 
Syzygy, ae Clenwntinen. 


Taobaristin, province, TH, $4", 

Talrill, ee Korn, interpolated, 

Tafwit, doctrine, TL. if. 

at-Taliwi, TI. 70, 

Tahir b ul-Husein, 1. 48m. 1. 

Takhitt, doctrine, 1 91!" 

Takiyya.("* cotnpalaion ™), TT. 9", 

Twlubirn, city in Spain, 1.47%, IL. 45", 

Talikan, city in KAordatin, I 44. 

at-Tarmmdér, 179), UL Gir; eee (All b, Mitham. 

Tonisukh, aco Tranamigration of Souls. 

Tarif, TL. 49". 

Tashbih, see God, 

Tawiis, TL 41.0.9. 

af-Tayydr, UL 00), eee SAL b. Miham, 

Terrorism, among Shiitic secta, 1.35", Wf, U1. O8 f,, Boe, 1, 

Thugs, in India, TL, @2", 

Tiberius, 1..72", TL 1e7". 

Tiiliz, IL 125 n, 4. 

Tigris, rise of, IL 114". 

Traditions, forged or iuterpolated by Shta, L. 78, IL 180; by Khaf- 
fabdyya, TF. 118); by Suna ugainat Shia, IL. 45°, 1, 146, 
against Zeidiyya, UW. Tm. 2 

Transmigration, of Soule (Tanienkh), belief of Ma‘tasila, 1. 28-ult,, 
tL. 2", of Keleludyyo, ay., of other heretioa, L TI’, TL 11", 45", 
118" : polation to Refer, Tf, 20 f.; consequences, L 02, [1 74, 

Tanisukhirya, IL 12", 2", oP, 

Trinity, TL oi". 

Tugzj, 1. G, 2 2, IL o7™. 
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at- Thal, 10 (0), 69°, 107 m. 1. 
Twelvers, see Ithoi‘ashariyya. 


‘Ubeidallah [b, Afniommed al-Habfh), divinity of, 1. 69', IL 20, 95", 
10, 111", . 
“ob, Ziyad, IL 08", 
“al-"Uleig, tribe, 1. 65.2, TL. 17". 
*Dlyde b, Dirk’, 1. 101", 
‘Ulydniyya, L 66", 1 101 £, 
Urdunn, district in Palestine, [. 72', 1 127". 
Detadeis, 1, 36", TL. 18". 


Vice, unnatural, 1 7", TL, 100", 117. 


Wikifa, or Wikifiyya, IL. 28, 40, 50 ff. 
al- Warrik, 0. 18 2. 3, 190 (Corrections). 
Wiiail b. ‘Aga, TL. 11%, 40m. 1, 120", 141, 158, 
Wasi, city, IL. 41 n. 2, 65", Be, Tis", T1445 nn, 2 
Water, sanctity of, T, a0", TL. 87%: “dark” and “* white” watere of 
Mondaans, TL. 84° if. 
Weaver's trade, despicable. I, 96", 
World, creation of, 1.59, IL Si if. ; eternity of, L 54", IL T4'*. 


Yahya b. Dikrweih (or Zikrweih), 0. 7, 97. 
* Khalid, Vizier, 0. 60", 102 n, 3, 1A! 
“ b, Yim hb, Yahva, L 4s f., IT, a1 £ 

Va‘ kibiyya, ee Muhammed! b. Ya'kdb. 

Yarid b. “Omar (or *‘Omeir), [1 07", 

Yemen, 1.65, TL 1, 10 7, 

Vins b. ‘Abdarrabmiin, 1. 40", 51". 

Vieuof bh. ‘Omer, 1 i, TL 86", 100%, 138", 


‘Zihiriem, 1. 3 f., Th. 8",.128". 
az-Zakari (11, 109"), see al-[ytahdni. 

Zakariyya b, Muhammed, UL. 87 n. 2. 

Zobid, in Yewen, TL 11". 

‘Zeid b. “Atl 'b, al-Hosein, L 74", TL bi", 22", Toe, 188 ff, 141 f. 

Zeldiyyn, on Imomate, sv, (twice): on Imam- 

ale in Kurvish, TL 152 ult.; acknowledge aba Rokr and ‘Omar, 
1. 3; T4"*, T97, 11, S2" (vee also a. ¥.), and doubtful about ‘Ofhmdn, 
e¥,, bot change thir attitude, U1. 155 n. 1, cf, 158: bellewe in 
Muhammed b. al-Kdaim, 11 33"; and Sond, T1. 155, 157 f. 2 anid 
Mu'tarila, av. sand Keleiniyga, L. 23, 1. 4; and Jdridiyya, T. 
4277, 74, IL. 153m. 1; nod Jindmipgn, #y..; and Guldt, 11, 6"; 
designated aa SATs, 1. 156; nicknamed Nugwib, 01, 159; tradi- 
tions against, « ¥.; mon belonging to, IT. 11°, 72 (ef. 120%), 100 
oh, 131".". Cy. Imimiyya, Rawifig, Shiva. 


— "ll Bs ; = cs; « . | 
183 Z. Friediaender, ‘p908, 


it psn 4, 1. 31", 8. 

eth (or Dikrweih) b Mileeweth, 11, 07", 

Ziyhd, tribe, 1, 6% n. 8, 1L 110%. 
“brother of Mre‘dieiya, Tf, 110". 

Zubeir b, Safiyya, cousin of Prophet, 1. 145. 

Znrdira b Atyun, TL. 40", 08", On. 1, 148 ni, 4. 

Zutt (Gypaies), TL 00 
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A Hymn to BA (Tablet 29644, CT. XV, Plates 11 and 
12).'—By Feenenice A. Vaxnensrron, PhD, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Oxx more very difficult bymn ix herewith added to the hymns 
to Bal already translated, Jastrow’s Jie Religion Bahytoni- 
ens und Assyriens gives translations of several hymns to Bel 
My doctor's thesis (Columbia University, 1908) contains, 
besides hymne-to Sin, Adad and ‘Tanumnz, « transliteration and 
translation of a hymn to Bol from CT, XV never before prub- 
lished. ‘There are still two more hymne to Bol in CT. XV 
hever vet translated, a# fara: I can learn, one of which is very 
difficult, Professor Jolin Dyneley Prince of Columbia Uni- 
versity Intends before long to publish the whole cullwetion of 
hymns in CT. X¥, Plates 7 to 30. Indeed, it would be a valu- 
able service to Aseyridlogy to gather together in one collection 
all the bymons to Bél that ean be found, just as the Rev. Dr. E, 
Guthrie Perry has done with reference to Sin in his little work 
untitled Hymne wrt Gebete on Sin, L007. 


Text ayy TRANSLATION, 


. 1. en ov ad(DD-mor-mar nou-du-fa te me-uAa-ze 
Lord of wisdom, counsellor, who teacheth wisdom to man! 
. da-fminaiia p-nie-wiied eure 
In Breech, lord of E-kur! 
B. h-tu-cd-dle Aar-atg-gad (MAL) vi-ani-n-e én 
Begetter of light; mountain, lord of E-ninnn! 
4.. d-da nen gal (VG) aa  en-tit-li 
Light that is lordly, father Bal! 
A. dig(ITl)-gi(MAL) dim-me-tr mafk-a ag-d0( KT) ti mo-gub 
(TV1T) fn 
Tito him that doeth good to the exalted gods, thou order- 
wat life, 


fed 


‘The following abbreviations have been used in this article: Br= 
Rrinnow's Classijle! List; OT.=Coneiform Trvta from fhe Briltieh 
Museum; MSL.=—J. D. Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lericon, 
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6, er tug(KU)-gim ped-ped-o de-gim kin(K 1) a-au-ub-bu 
Creator of the Inhabited lands, ereator of broad grain- 
| fields, perfeeter of government. 
q. ety cal(N1)-mner i bal-a--2u-t0 (KRU) 
0 obief that art glorious, against the land that is hostile to 
thee; 
8. mn-o-te har-sag gul-le-cu-Fi (KU) 
against him that approacheth thy mountain for destruction; 
_ 9 her érin(NE-RU)8a(KU) gi dil(AS) di(KAK)-a-gim 
_ _ sa-né finti<gi 
against the land of the enemy thou turnest, as a burning 
one whe turneth his face. 
10,4 kwer-Auer weer ne-Ib(TUM)-dg(SA)-da(SA)-gi 
» The hostile land thon destroyest. 
TH. Aur-kur-bad-gal ga- gal(MAL)~« at dg(SA)-ga me-en 
The great walled Jands which are endowed with plenty 
thou subdnest. 
12, nag ani-ta-ne we-id(TUM)-ra-ra-ra 
* Ty the top of heaven thon dwellest (well established), 
19.0 gd (IG) oa-naege (KIT) ne-ib (TUM) - gut (DU}-guh 
- (DU)-bi 
[tn the door of heaven thou standest. 
14.2 i-cti-ed anena-ge( KIT) nelb(TUM)-gar(SA)-gar(SA)- 
ri-ne, 
On the threshold of heaven thow art stationed. 
16. say-duil an-na-ge(KIT) inv-0t-il-fi-en 
In the vestibule of heaven thon art exalted, 
16, w= at-ger(SA) an-na-ge(RIT) tv-fe-en 
At the bar of the gate of heaven thon appenrest. 
1}. kur qucte-ga per-ri-ad pi(?)}-pi(?)-<-en 
OF the land which heareth not, which listeneth(%) obsti- 
nately (?), 
1S. Ai-bal wil-Fega Ai gah weegi-gi 
- of the hostile land which heareth uot, of the opposing land 
that turneth not, 
18. en me-wn gri(IA) ur-a dg(SA)-ga-2u i (2-nu-be-neen 
lord thou art: ‘To him that maketh hostile ory against 
thee thou, thou wilt give no reat(?). 


ee 
LIV, Léipeig, 1905-1008; OBL—Old Babylonian Inscriptions chiefly 
from Nippur, H. V. Hilprecht. 


ik FA, Vanderburgh, Hoe 


20. 4d(LIB)-ih(TUM) teow aba ib (TUM)-ri(¥)-8d(D1)-ne 
‘The hosrt of thy wrath, who can rival it! 
21. ha-ta €(1D-DU), a-zu vig(PA) Aun-nu-di-ni(NIN) 
What gooth out of thy mouth, may no sceptre condemn it(?)! 
22. sala ado in-na-hale 
Tite thea who ¢an break entrance! 
23, er mewn ni(GIR) an aaeg-ga me-on hei-gdl(TG) un-a(?) 
ve (8)-en() 
Lord thou art; the power of the shibing heavens thou art: 
the gate of the land thou art, 
4. Aer ath madi(SAR) ceg-certeeut Ane can (Y) rie nei?) 
Of the fish of the deep that swarm in shoals, of the birds 
: of heaven that fly about (2), 
2b. rw. fe a( BIT) wee seb( RT) “" on-til-[td-me|-on 
of the cities —. . , of the dedicated tomple of the city, 
thot art Bal 
Shemini haskol-ga( MAL) ursog-gd(MAL) , . , ine-[em 
Lord of campaigns, here , , . thou art, 
Qt. min si-da-aue mul ne 0... 
The elevation of thy right hand, which , . 


= . eo eo Ce a co 
Sew Lita 2: * = = &o oe i «= a he @ 
Mien ea aa UI gs 2 


a1. 23 . bao dud(TAR)-da-ze mule ween 2. 
1. e thy judgment (7), which 2. 2. 
$2... 2. . dina ? peu Hl oo. . 


ley ede Bays es 
Ce ee 

espe P E-kur far gwar... . 
Bo. 2. 2... dhagirri-e-ne-me-en 

+ «Cm te 6 _ of the gods thou art. 
Bie ew » MO ere ge(KIT)-1-n0 meen 

. os » of the Anunnaki thow art. 
biter ir nt ontiltd ihi-dh 

Teli us’ II al thon art. 


Ble cee =e A eninge (KIT)-2-ne me-en 
.-. - Of the Anunnaki thot art, 
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SB. cn 1 gor (F)-ra-U" en-Lilld meen 
Lord of . . . Bel thon art, 

Colophon, 6f-weia ¢e(A-SE) tim(LUL)-nur (e en-il-a-kam 
48 lines, Ponitential Pualn of Bel. 


ComMMENTARY. 


1. en cv ad(D1])-mar-mer mu-du-fa su pin-ua-2y 
Lord of wisdom, counsellor, who teacheth wisdom to man! 
morenar is ES for the EK gar (SA)-gar(SA) and equals 
éakdnu, ‘establish” (Br. 955%, 5839 and 5820), «é(DI) being 
equal to miifu, * counsel’ (Pr. 9531). Tho verb ev equals 
lamadu (Br. 131), which in the cansative stem means ‘teach,’ 


9. da-iminasme d-mu-un-d thar. 
Tn Freeh, lord of E-kur! 

ée-inina, meaning ‘seven sites,” occurs a few times as the 
jdeogtam for Uruk (Br. 6696). Wo know that Erech was a 
wallud town called in Sumorian dad wnug**-ga (OBL 26. 5). 
me, no doubt, follows da-dnina with the significanoe ‘land :* 
mea =wdte (Br. 6774). @-huy-ra ie the name of Bal’s temple in 
Nippar. While Erech appears at the time of this writing to 
have heen a literary center and was doubtless the seat of royal 
power, Nippur was looked npon a the religious center, Bél 
being the ehief of the gods. ; 


4) Gate-ud-dor Aar-sag-ga (MAL) i-m-un-¢ 2-niane 
Begetter of light; monntain, lord of E-ninna! 

Aatu-wdi-da = alddw (Br. 1070); @ isan abstract prefix; 
tu = "heget,’ ud = ‘day,” or ‘light,’ and da is a phonetio 
complement, 0-fi-ud-de ie sometimes translated in Assyrian 
by the participle afiu (TV BR. 15, Obv., Coil, Th, lines 21 and 
22)=‘hepetter.’ eraay=dadd, ‘mountain’ (Br. 85533); liter- 
ally, ‘eivoularhead,’or *poak,’ gd(MAL) seems to be a phonetic 
complement. 

4. wd-da nen gdl(TG) a-a WO" pn-lil-ld 
Light that is lordly, father Bal! 

niin reid and gdl(IG)=betd, Beél's name occurs once um 
the Obverse and twice in the Reverse, as well as once in the 
Colophon, In line 32, the ES form seems to he given, 


188 F, A. Vanderburgh, | 1908. 


6, dig (THT)-gd(MAL) din-tieie mah ag-da( KD) tf ma-goh 
(DU)-bu 
Tinto him that doeth good to the exalted gods, thou order- 
est life. 
dig(Hl) = edie (Br. 8230); the identity of the sign would 
seem to be assared hy the phonetic complement ga. mah = sir 
(Gr. 147), ‘exalted.’ ag =epéiu (Br. 2775), #a(KU)=ana 
(Br, 10862), gub(DU) = nazdeu, ‘stand’ (Br. 4893). 


6. hur tug( KU )-gine ped-ped-y fegim Afn( WT) o-se-uh-dn 
Creator of the inhabited lands, creator of the broad grain- 
fields, perfecter of government, 

Mg( KT} = gobain, * take possession of" (Br. 10551). seen, 
‘erain' (Er. 7433), and is apparently a Semitic value, or else 
feu it & Stonerian lowu-word in Semitic, The sign-namwe ie 
C-UM, &ia(KT)=terfw, ‘government’ (Br. 10756); the sign 
KE means ‘turn,’ st-te = deddetu, * perfect’ (Br. 206), and is 
phonetic for a value for which we seem at present to have no 
wien. 

7, wey sal(N1)-mar ki bel-v-st-20-80 (KU) 
O chief that art gloriotis, against the land that is hostile 
to thee; 

sal(NT) =nemdru, “bright” (Br. 0319); this is » secondary 
meaning, the primary meaning of NT being ‘oil.’ Aul-a-a-ew: 
reluplicated a as a vowel prolongation ia unnsual. 


‘B. neee-te har-aay gul-la-2v-40( RU) 


against hit that approacheth thy mountain for destruction; 
nive# is o verbal prefix (Br, p. 592). fe, vorb= rea, 
‘attack’ (Br, 7688), 
i. kur érim(NE-RU)-82(KU) gi @it(AS) di(KAK)-a-gim 
ha-ni vi-G-gi 
against the land of the enemy thon turnest, oe a burning 
one whe turneth hie face, 
frim(NE-RU) = raggu, “bad? (Br. 4607). gia tire, ‘turn" 
(Br. 2405), @it( AS) Sele, ‘one’ (MSL., pp. TT and! 46), ait 
(RAK)<0 = fhemdew, “hum (Br. 5208). d-d-gi: @ is a verbal 
prefix (MSE., p. 2x1). 
10. hierar wre wedb(TU M)-dg(SA)-dg(SA)-yi 


The hostile land thou destroyest. 
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wren: ur Snakru, ‘hostile (Br, 11268); thy primary value 
‘being falbu, *dog.’ ni-th(TOM) is 4 verbal infix (MSL., p. 
Xxxu1). idy(SA) =rahdeu, ‘destroy * (Br. 11078); possibly the 
yulue coulil he wig or ip. 


V1. Bur-Rur-dad gal ya-gal(MLAL)-o a dg(SA)-ga me-nn 
The great walled Jands which are. endowed with plenty 
thou sabdiest. 
qa-gal(MAL)-« nwane ‘established plenty,” ga being equal 
primarily to tlt, ‘teat,’ and then #ety, Suilk" (Br. C114), « 
is probably vooalic, «i = swalit, ‘Tull’ (Br. 8393), ween = 
atta, ‘thou’ (Br. L040), 


12. aay an-fa-ne ne-i({TU M)-re-raera 
Tn the top of heaven thon dwellesy (well established). 
ro = atdbu, “dwell’ (Br. 0855), Note the triple reduplica- 
tion of pa-ra-rvt, 


13. 8 gal (IG) an-na-ge (KIT) ne- ih (TUM) = yuh (DT) - gud 
(DU) 
In the door of heaven thou stantest, 
me git LG) = ofalter, * door’ (Br. 2251). 


1, Aiedived an-ne-ge( KIT) eth (TU M}-gar(SA)-ar(SA)- 
rine, ' 
Om the threshold of heaven thon art stationed, 
fiimdhi-ek ia dialectic for Fi-did anid 2 4G-di4 = media, “thres- 
hold? (Br. T2237 and 7232), gar(SA) = sakvinn, “station’ (Br. 
11978). ~ne stay Indicate pl. oxcellentian, 


15, 0 pogbul on-nicege( KIT) ineai-il-fi-en 
Tn the vestibule of heaven tho art exalted, 

G8 grg-kul = sikintru, ‘veatibale’ (Br, 3545). #i-il = zahdra, 
‘exalt’ (Be. d447), ai-ff ie no doubt phonetic here and different 
fram the vilne «ffTAR), “fashion.’ The suffix en is prob- 
ably men, *thow art.’ 


16. efegerr(SA) cre-nct-qe( KIT) dore-tnin 
At the bar of the gate of heaven thon appearest. 
uieh ei yar(SA) = dyarn, ‘bar’ (Br, $469), evidently the bolt 
that looked the gate or door, bu=nandrw, ‘appear’ (Br, 
7525). 





FA. Vanslerburgh, (1908; 


12, bur nn-de-gee siteri-ed pi(?)-pi(?)-<en | 
Of the land which heareth not, which listeneth (2) obeti- 
nately (?), 

ae-ga = fer, “hear” (Br. 7477). ser: the sigu is the enelo~ 
sute-sign containing the sign SE, but the meaning of car seams 
Hot to be well established; porhaps it means ‘opposition’ (MSL, 
p. S14, dea’), ear-ri-ef seoms to Le an adverb qualifying pi(?)- 

pi(?), whieh mesus ‘Visten,”  pi(?)-pi(¥): the signs here are 
uncertain, 

18, ki-bel wu-de-ga At gat nu-yi-gi 
of the hostile fand which heareth not, of tho opposing land 
which turneth not, 

gab = irtu,* breast’ (Br. 4477), hence toppositie’, yi = Miru, 
turn? (Br. 6231), 

Lf), wa pride gaURA) wea dg(SA)-ga-zu A fs-n-tat-ne-n 
lord thonart, To him that maketh hostile cry aguinst 
thee thou, thon wilt give no rest (¥). 

go(KA) = Ai40, *spoak! (Br. 681). dg(SA) can equal dd, 
‘make* (Br. 11068), as well as rodideu foto line 10), Te can 
equal afta (Br, 1101), "te = pakdhe, ‘be quiet,’ (MSL, p50), 
the prefix ie being second person (MSL, p.xxvir). ‘The copyist 
vee quite uncertain about the signs of this line, 

2), $9(LIB)-15(TUM)-ba-2w a-bo tC TUM)-ri(?)-2@(D1)-ne 
The beart of thy wrath, who ean rival it! 

(TOM) =ogdgu, * wrath” (Br. 4054), o-he = mann, 
“who" (Br. 11870), j4(TUM) can be a prefix as well ns an 
infix, ri(?),if it is ei, can he a diteetive infix (MBL. p. xxrv). 
24(DI) = #andnu, ‘rival’ (Br. 9530), 

21, te-te @TD-D)-a-au sig (PA) Aen-nn-ci-ni(NIN), 
What goeth out of thy mouth, my uo acoptre conden 
in’ (¥)! 

(=u, *goont" (Br 7873), di = ddan, +jJudge" (Br. 0525), 
22, cada atet-a dn-netotutle 

Unto thee who can break entrance! 
bit = ehfiru, “pass over" (Br, 266). 
den meen na(GIR) an azag-gi nie-en Rkd-gdl(TG) wn-a(?) 
sie(¥-en(9) 
Lord thew art, the power of the shining heavens thon art; 
the gute of the land thow art. 

















Dey oh Rymn ti Bat wen 


nw (GIR): the most common value of the sign is gir, * foot,” 
poreces with the value nd, = emahu, ‘power’ CBr 
mye ; 










24. Aa ab md(SAR) ag-a-nvve hoe cen (?)-100 i-ri(2) 
‘Of the fish of the doop that swarm in shoals, of the birds 
af heayen that fly about(?), 
; - md(SAR) = asa, *vo ont,” and ¢g— epédu, *mako’ (see line 
) nti icin indeterminate relative pronoun, nid-ag-a-nim, bite, va 
“erally ‘which make o going ont,’ ri(?)=pardiu, ‘ily’ (Br. 
“38T1). The nu after anis curious and yuusual, A correct ren- 
wz ie obscured hy the break in the text, 


By oes rz: 


25. uru , , 4 (BIT) wr sb( RU) wr en:lil-[d-ane}-en Me 
of the cities , . ,, of the dedicated temple of the city, 

Z thon art Bal. 

#ud(RV) = nadine, “give? (Br, 1455). 

26, Remv-we haakul-ga(MAL) ur-sag-ga(MAL) . . . me- en 
Lonl of campaigns, hero. , . thou art, 

“Koakal = herria, ‘road’ (Br. 4457). 
27. nim si-da-zm mule me. . 
= “The elevation of thy right hand, which . . 
nim elt, “be high? (Br, 9013), 


7 REVERSE. 

\Golophon. ef-wasce ér(A-ST) Un (LUL)-niia 0 en-titetd-Rurm 
; 
' 
















































4 lines. Fenitential Psalm to Bal, | . 
usea = ‘eight.’ ér(A-SI) Aiddti and Jim(s) = kurd (Br, 7271). 











's 
Notes on & Few Inseriptions—By Cuanies' ©. Torney, 
Profesor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. . 


A. On “Brop Resaf" in the Bod-‘Aatart Inscription. 
> Sos time ago, in an article published in this Journal (vol. 
xxiii, pp, Met. ; of. xxiv, 215), [ expressed the opinion that the 
three terms 0’ rts + Sidon-by-the-Sea”, 05 On’ * High- 
Teavena™, and JON “the Resif (or Resef) District”, 
in the royal inseription found on the stones of the great temple 
of Eaémdn recently exvavated near Sidon, were ased to designate 
respectively the Sidonian promontory (where the eity now 
stands); the hill Histriot on the east, running oorth as far as 
the Auwaty river; snd the long strip of plain between the two, 
How far southward the “‘Reéif land” may have extended, I 
did not attempt,to decide, though expressing a doubt as to 
whether it included the open distriet south of the city, where 
ie found at the present day the extensive complex of tomb 
caverns cut in the rock, called by the natives Mayhdret Ablan, 
or “Grotto of Apollo"; though why it should. bave been 
given his name has always been a riddle. 

Tt has recently oeeurred to me that this last-mentionelf nme 
is really the modern survival of the oll Phoenician 7 7. 
The god Resat (or Redef) was the Semitic equivalent of the 
Greek Apollo, both in Phoenicia and in Egypt, as every one 
knows. ‘The two were commonly identified in ancient times. 
The district which had been so loug enlled by the name of the 
Phoenician deity was styled the ** Apollo district” daring 
centuries of Graoco-Roman ocenpation of the land. At | 
whew the ouly distinctive thing left in the region was the 
neeropolis, the name of Apollo «till clung to this, An interesting 
parallel to the survival ix found in the name of the ruin Anat, 


Spel, on, the coast a few hours sorth of Jaffa. ‘This is the 


"AroMenia of the Greek geographers, as is well known, In this 
case, ay in very many others, the old Semitic name held its: 
place so tenaciously as even to outlast the Greek substitute. 
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This: identitication, while it does pot enable uz to locate defi- 
nitely the three main districts of ancient Sidon, does at least 
give we another fixed point, “ Sidon-on-the-Sea” wasthe cape, 
the site of the oldest settlement and of the citadel, “High- 
‘Heavens extonded to the extreme worthern limit of the Sido- 
nian. territory, for the temple of Esmiin on the mountain slope 
above the Auwaly river is the same one which is designated in 
the Ejmmunazar inscription, line 17, a8 situated ‘* in ‘Mighty- 
Heavens’ (DN OSU"), in the mountain,” as T have shown 
elsowhere (iiid_, xxiii, LG7 ; xxiv, 214f.)' The “! Retaf-Land” 
‘ineluded ot lewst-a part of the plain on Uwe aowth, ‘This sug- 
gests the possibility that the principle of division between 
the two inland district# was simply the geographical one, the 
territory on the south being given oné epecific name, and that 
on the north another, 


EB. The “Ankh” Symbol on Hebrew Seals. 


When I published the old Hebrew seal of Joshoaa ben Asaiah, 
in yol, xxiv of this fournal, pp. 205 f., | was unable to explain 


the origin of the ormamental device Giff which 


appears between the two lines of the inseription., | aee now, 
however, that it is merely an adaptation of a twofold wnéA 


sign a » the Egyptian symbol of life. 


The magical power of this aymbol, ax is well known, was in 
high repute in Asia as wellnain Egypt, Tt appears again and 





fie very moch to be desired that the well which D have identified 
(ibid, xxiii, 1OTL) with the FO Ny of the Estunuear juscription, 
situated on the billeide near the temple of Ramin. together with tho 
ancient and important aqueduct to whose water it gives access, should 
be thoronglily investigate! The aqoeduct brings the water of the 
Auwaly river to the ganiens of Biden, and i# apparently of ancient 
construction, If the Identification just mentioned be correct. it then 
follows that the nqueduct is at lenst os old og the Eomunazar dynasty : 
anil the probability would be strong that the ease with which in water 
could be reached at this point was one of the two chief considerations 
Which led to the cholée of this «ity for the temply, the other being the 
fing situation on the hill with the view toward the cast. See also the 
remarks Of Macrily-Bey, Le Temple d' Behmoun & Sidon (1004), pp, BT f., 
ef. p16, who believes the aqueduct to be of Phoenician origin, 


¥OL, XIX. La 


iss C. C. Torrey, (08, 


again.on Phoenician and Hittite cylinders, and even on Tsretite 
seals it has pot been unknown, The wow celebrated seal of, 
Soma‘, servant of Jeraboam, shows this device on either side of 
the tion in the center; not, however, carved in the stone, bot 
painted on the surface—apparently by an afterthought om the 
part of the owner, who wished to give to the seal this added 
tilismanio virtue. See the deseription by Kautesch tn the 
ZDPY., 1904, pp. 3 

Another example of the same kind fs furnished by the seal 
impressions on the elay contract tablet recently exenvated ab 
Geeer, The tablet, which ts inseribed in the cuneiform chame- 
ters, is stamped yy the neal of one of the owners of the prop- 
erty, presumably a Hebrew, and on thie seal the anfA sign 
holds. very conspicoous place, See the PEP. Quarterly Stote- 
ment for July, 14 


© On Some Palmyreno Inscriptiona. 


T have recently received from Dr. Tana Spoer, of Jerusalem. 
photographs and squeezes of thowe mach Miacussedl Palioyrone 
inscriptions from Donascus which were originally published by 
Janssen in the Jere Aine, 1897, pp. 4029; then by D. BH. 
Maller in the Menktechristen der Anis, Aker, der Wissenechaf- 
tenia Wien, vol, zivi (1895); then by Chubot in the | Fowl 
Asiatiqgue, 1000, pp. 247.3 and which have heen treated. to. 
some extent by several other scholars, eee Lidebarski’s Ajp/e- 
merta, 1, 81, 2126. It might seem hardly worth while 1 
attenipt to comment further on any of these inscriptions ; how- 
ever, some justification for thise few adiod notes mar be founil 
in the foot that the former editors were obliged to rely solely 
Upon squeckes, without the supplementary ald whieh phisto- 

graph ean cive, T use, for convenience, the numbering of the 
inseriptions given in the dépertoire d* Epigruphie Séunitigie, 

14, Tt if not a “ huete de fenune,” but that of a bearded 
man. 


* ai 
143. May not tho second name in line 3 be PIN (Siac, 


diminutive of ais) rathor than OYYN? The name would 
pot lw a romurkable one, though Ido not know that it has been 
found ¢leewhere, Both on the squeeze and in the photograph 
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the pennitimate letter looks only like 3, and the last letter 
might of course be fj Usubjoin'a fresimile of the inscription, 


“Sl ah 
<4 IIA 
sient eM 
hoe 
332 


141. The name in line 5 is apparently Wy . Both 


aqueezg and photograph seem to indicate this rather than 
[Rm (of which it i very likely the contracted form). 

182. There ia no doult as to the reading 59°N5, Tn all 
probability the 3, at lenst, owes ite origin to the following Sor. 

153. The name ie RIE FS. not MANE alone, The aqueere 
inakes this quite certain, and even in the photograph a part of 
the 5 cin be seen in the first line. The bust in that of a 
woman, ‘The sume in tine 3 is of courses NOM’. There seems 
to bo no Teason to suppore that any letters are missing in the 
lust line ; both squeeze and photograph indicate that the surface 
of the stoneis uninjured here, Probablya proper name, NID. 


144. On tho top of the curved object 





or hon of the robe *) which the woman holds in her hand are 
carved distinetly—as the squeeze shows—the words Noor na. 
Cf. No. 149, where the etme words appear on the wand bel by 
the man. Is there any significance in the choice of this place 
for the legend ¥ 

“Miller, No. 14; of. BpAemeris 1, 81, 212. Not in the 
Repertoire, The name at the beginning of the last line 


SE TIOY G2 seems w be not Ty (Muller), nor Rjy 


(Chabot), tior ND“ (Lidzharski), bot NITY. Elsewhore 


100 C. 0. Torrey, [1908. 


(three times) in the inscription the 3 has very nearly this same 
form. 

Maller, No. 16; not in the Aidperteire. In the fourth. tine, 
where Maller reads eae the lottera seem to be AMY. I 
give # farsimile of the whole inscription : 


Veal SS nads 
2 it on 
My ma 


<a .w? NAtO 
KG SA a Noy 


Ki SIA an 


The foal N in the fourth line is cortain, and the 9 hardly to te 
doubted, The traées of the other lettera seem sufficient to 
estilliah theiridentity, Cf, the proper name NAD in Payne- 
Smith, Fhesawens, vol, 21356, 


Répertoire, No. 721; Ephemeris 11, 316, The inseription 
published by me in this Journal, xxv (1004), 820. Tho word 
[LAM Ie22 in the Inst line had no final §, either at the end of the 
line or elsewhero on the stone. ‘The squeeze, supported by the 
photograph, seems conclusive on this point. Ts itmot the most 
likely supposition that the stone-cutter was interrupted hefore 
carving the ©? Tt seems to me extremely improbable that any- 
thing eler than MOPED should have been intended, The aug- 
gestions. mado hy Lidsharski (Epheneris, iid.) are ingenious, 
bat hardly plaasible, 

Repertoire, No. 743, Tnacription published by Porter and 
Torrey in the AJSL,,.xxii, No. 5. Clermont-Gannean is very 
probably right in conjecture NNDY WY instead of MAAP WY 
in line 3. ‘The squeexe does indood seem to give the upper part 
of the fifth letter of the name as 3 and not OD. but the paper 
contains & tangle of lines here, The final letter of the name 
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is faint, and might well have been intended for “)- In that vaso, 
the original, in Beirut, would probably show traces of the dot 
above, since in this Inseription the. letter *) 16 elsewhere thus 
pointed. Tt Is likely that Professor Porter will be able to 
decide the question without diffieulty.” 

Repertoire, No. 746, Tnseription published by Porter and 
Torrey, i4id,, No. 1%. Chabot conjectures NUOY) for the 
nime in line 3. On the contrary, the aquecxe, which is per- 
feetly distinot, makes the reading RYO certain. 


D. A Now Copy of the “High-Place" Inscription in Petra, 

Through the kindness of Professor Francis Brown, Director 
of the American School of Archacology in Jerusalem, T have 
received a copy and) a squeeze of the Nahatean inscription 
which was discovered anil copied by Mr. George Bverdrap in 
1906, and published in Vol. xxviii of thie Journal (1907), 
pp. 349-351. Professor Brown visited Potra in the spring of 
thie year, 1908, remaining there several days. The squeeze 
wis taken on May 8, and the copy was. made three days later. 
Professor Grown'’s account of the inscription and its surround- 
ings is as follows; 

“We found it, after sonw search, by examining the rogks at 
the sides of the stairway (Hoskins’ No. 1)," beginning at the 
top, Just west of the highest point.of the hill w path rans 
down, northward, leading to the first distinguishable steps. 
‘There are, first, about 40) steps down toward the North; then a 
break; thon about 36 steps down in the same direction; then a 
Weak: then 10 steps to the Kast, 7 to the North, ti to the West. 
At the ond of tics last ateps, on the left side, standse the rock 
wall which hears the inscription. The stairway then turns 
again tO the North, with about 80 steps leading to an open 
rodk platform. For one ascending from this platform, the 





' A letter from Professor Porter, received since the shove was printed, 
gives the desired information, He writes (June 20, 1908)¢ “The final 
lotter is clearly “, a4 ip has a dot above, Thy other ohariocter ls diubht- 
ful, ue the upper part is damaged. It may be a 2, though the down- 
wand stroke be straightand like that of a 3 connected with the followme 
¢haracter.” Tho conjecture of Mermont-Ganneau is therefore correct, 
_ ? The reference is to the Biblical World for May, (0068, p. S85, See 
this Journal, Vol. sxviii, p, 351. 


108 ( ©. Torrey, [1908, 


inscription is immediately in front. The fnoe of the rock has 
heen artificially smoothed, At the bottom the smoothed surface 
is about 5.42 m. long, and near the top about 488 m, The 
height I estimated at about 6m. A stout eodar tree grows out 
of the corner at the right (as one faces the inscription), and 
this, added to the overshadowing rocks, makes photographing 
diifioult, We wero not able to get the proper light for this 


plirpose; it might somotimes be possible, in the early afternoon.” 


Tho inseription is about 1,76 m. long. ‘There is no trace of 
writing before the first XN, nor dovs the rock appear to be worn 
away, If anything, the surface is slightly higher just at the 


right of thie letter.’ At the right of the second line, the rock 


is wlightly flaked off, and the flaking extends downward, but is 
not very marked. A few cracks and natural lines run through 
the inscription, but these are niostly unimportant, The letters 
vary-4 good deal in sixe, and the first Jine runt upwardtoward 
the teft, Each letter ix made by a snocession of little hollows, 
which run together and sometimes form quite continuons lines. 
The bottom of the cut is rounded. A row of these little hol- 
lows, quite separate from one another, divides the first line 
from the second, and there are traces of such a row beneath the 
second line alao. Indications of « third line of writing are too 
vagne to be reproduced.” 

“+A small niche is cnt in the face of the rock, 395 m. from 
the beginning of the first line, It is about ,57 m. high and 
46m, wide. [ts depth varies from about .18 m. at the right 
lower corner to about .08 mat the left upper corner, There 
is no trace of any relief or other cutting within it. To the 
right of it the amoothed rock wall runs on about 1.4 m, to the 
corner. The bottom of the nich» is about 1.5 m. from the rock 
platform below.” 

“The stairway, both above and below the inscription, is a 
very fine ove. It is four or five meters wile (at one point a 
atep measired 3.08 m., at another point, 4.63 m., ¢to.). The 
steps are deep; we tncasured one, 45 m.; their height varies a 
good deal; just above the inscription we measured two, .13 m, 
and .22 m. Below the inscription, in the long straight flight 





' Prof. Brown adds a note here: “* There are possibly marks of « wool 
‘on the rock at this point, but it ls very doubtful.” 
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of about 88 steps, the average must lie less, but these steps are 
hadly weathered and many have disappeared.” 

The gateway, of which Hoskins gives a photograph,’ ia a 
fine cutting, 3.80 m. wide, Immediately inside the entrance 
an oblong recess has been ent out on cach side, apparently to 
receive the doors when opened, Ench recess ia 1.) m. wide, 
The gateway, however, is far from the inseription,” 

Dr. Hoskins exaggerates the difficulty of wscending by this 
stairway. Two of our party did it, and roport only one diff- 
ctilt step in the whole aseunt,” 

Thos far Professor Brown's deseription, Tis copy of the 
inscription gives the same letters as Mr. Sverdrup’s, excepting 
that at the beginning of the second lines he reads TOY (ue T had 
conjectured) Instesd of Wy’. He has been at some pains to 
show tie actual appearance of the whole inscription, with the 
letters in their relative positions, and with the chief irregulari- 
ties of the rock's atrfaco indicated. His copy is therefore most 
helpful, while at the same time it bears witness in general to 
Mr. Sverdrup"’s acouracy, . 





The eqiiveze taken by Professor Brown he calle a poor one; 
still, it appears to reproduce the surface of the rock very well 
for the most part, It is not easy to recognize the remaining 
traces of the characters in the middle of the insctiption, where 
the rock is presumably morg worn away. At the oxtremities 
wf the lines, on the contrary, the Jotters are very distinct, 





' Bee thi nobe wbore, 





200 é. 0. Torrey, 11088, 
I give here a facsimile: of the letters and parts of letters 


which Dean recognize on the sheets of the impression sent mo- 


by Professor Brown. Relative distinetness las been indicated 


to some extent, and Phave inshided those doubtful furcowings 


or hollowings in the paper which wight represent portions of 


letters. In afew cases Thaye supplied in outline the missing 


part of a character, as will appear. 
First Line.—Vho third lotter is not 2, a4 T previously thought 
it must of nevessity be, but ta plainly a final 77. 


The fourth Jetter might be cither or 3. On the basis of 7 
Sverdrup’s eopy, coe would choose the former; T have now no- 


doubt, however, after seeing the wotual form of the character 
and its sepirateness from the following, that } is vorrect. 

For the fifth lotter, likewise ambiguous, ¥ now seems likely, 
rather than p. 

Tho traces of the lottor just following this are indistinet, Tt is 
preity certainly t (see the copies of Sventrup and Brown), though 
1 can see no trace of the top stroke. 

Tho seventh letter is noe t, as both Sverdrop and Brown 
make it; hor, a4 T myself formeriy conjectured; bar 5, 98 the 
aqueeze appears to me to slow with certainty. Whether the 
line which appeara to continue the vertical strokq downward ts 
4 ligature connecting it with the preceding 3, or the result of 
an wecidental abrasion of the rock, [cannot determine, But 
the curved bottom of the 3 is quite distinet. 


1 have not been able to make out with certainty any letter of 


the word RIPON whieh both copies give here, The indentations 
of the papor are few and faint: The traces which do appear, 
however, are well anited to the reading proposed, and the con- 
‘current testimony of those who have een the inscription itself 
qmust therefore be uceepted. 

Of the four lotters next following, the first ia). The seoond, 
as given in the two copies, looks like 3; the squeeze, however, 


eerie to show # wellvut eorved jine continuing the jottan 
stroke upward, nearly coinciding with the ermek in the rook, brit 
plainly distinet from it. ‘This would make tho letter a. ‘The * 


charactor which follows looks like a final I but as Brown's copy 


shows, the lower part of the long vertical stroke is probably 
not original What was intended. then, was presumably erther 


“or, ‘This fs followed by N. 
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The remaining letters of the line look like NFS, but in all 
probability the trae roading ia RFVA (sce below). 
_ Socond Lone.—It is possible, as Brown remarks (see above), 
that one or more letters may be missing at the beginning of 


this line. The squeeze shows a aitigle vertical furrow in whieli 
I cannot see ay sure trace of the characteristic borings by which 





the lotters are minds, Possibly the relative pronoun wT stood 
here, hut itis quite a4 likely that nothing is missing, and that 
the line originally began with “Ty. 

The five characters whieh follow PY) are all more or less 
indistinct, Sverdrop and Brown both transcribe OND, and 
this reading is supported by the traces which are to be seen on 
the impression papor, The totter 91 shonld hardly have found 
atall if I had not liad the two copies; and the seeming trace of 
ita connection with the following = is very doubtful. T have 
supplied in outline parts of both of these letters; the remaining 
traces of the 77, in partiqular, being quite certain, though far 
apt. 

The third letter from the end of the line is given by the two 
copies as*, hut the squeeze dove not show the top strike. 

Third Line,—Professor Brown took no squeeze here, bat 
saw faint traces of lotters at the beginning, as well asa row of 
borings separating this line from the second, THis copy suggests 
the [VITA which Sverdrup had surmised. Probably the line 
contained) mention of othors wha were to he ** remembered.” 

| read, therefore: 


NIV. NID) NON *D'S) FON 
NVC INIT TBs 
Theae ope the atdlae of Al Ceed and Mire Suita, mode hy 
Wahtullfhi the carunan-praxter(?). 





atelog which stood in the asered precinct at the top; for it ie 
hordly likely that others were placed oy the stairway, or on the 
platform just below thig point, mentioned by Brown. Woe may 
auppose that there was mo place for an insaription at the “ high- 
place” itself, and that therefore the most convenient adjoining 
spot wae chosen, 





| 
If thik iv the correct reading, the reference ie probably to the 

. 

d 
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For the reading: NIVD ND, which of course suggests. itself 


as soon #& the letter 4 is: redounized, see especially the article 
hy Professor Savignac, of Jerusalem, printed in the Merwe 
Bibligue for July, 1908, To publishes theres Nahatean inserip. 


tion (previously pubtiiied, lese necurately, in the CIS., ii, 285) 
which contains this otherwise unknown divine tithe, and pro- 
powes also (p. 398) to read it in this Petra inscription, of which 
he had seen Brown's squeeze and copy. A letter from Profes- 
sor Clyrmont-Gunnean, received by mo in June, had already 
made the same suggestion. The only graphic difficulty is in 


the letter *, where the copies both read 3, and the sqneese giver 


exactly veins Thave reproduce, a character whose binrred upper 
part might be that of a, ak may be seen. What god thie 


RIVA NW might be, bia thus far remained <an (unanswered 


question, T believe the name to be an appellation of MULT, 


‘Dhu'é-Sard, since this was the tutelary deity of the Nabatean: 


kings generally (hence “Lord of the Hone” #), as well as the 
god most frequently named in the inectiptions of Petra, ‘The 


eonjunction of NWT with NIDON, tho fatter ding nerd 


iret, tuny well remind us of whe oft-qnotod passage in Epiphanius 


whieh says that the god Duzaree of Petra was worshipped aa: 


the offspring of a virgin goddess (yenerally identified with 
Allav or Al-'Uze4). See for example Cooke, North Sanvitie: 


Josriptions, pp. 218, 222; Dalman, Patra, pp. 49 2. 


As for the difficult word Ng", E have nothing to add to what 
was said in my former article, On the squeese, the seeond 


Jetter looks like 3, no sign of the top stroke of * being visible. 

























Two Unpublished Palmyrens Inscriptions.—By Hans H. 
Sporn, Ph.D., American School of Archmology, Jerusalem. 


Te burte described are in the posession of a gentleman of 
Damasous, by whose kind permission T was enabled to make 
squeezes and photographs of the inseriptions. 

L, 

Two boate sido by sido, on the same background whieh 74 
draped and rosette, Men, bareheaded and bearded, the left 
fixure ldurvated. The inscriptions are betwoen the two huxds, 
and run perpen(icularly. 


ANAT ban 132 


Magqat, von of obi, [ weirs af] 
Moginn Worl 


ROSIN daa NIT 
ASIANS 274915 


92M W'po 


Berta, aon of Lebida, [son of | 
Meginu, Woe! 
IT. 

Young girl, standing, full length, wearing large earrings, 
Tn her left hand, pressed against her bosom, isadove. The right 
hand is hatiging by her side, holding a Wine of grapes. The 
figure is dmped in a single clinging garment. Inscription over 
the left shonlder. 


nay 93n 
ON IT 
273 





Wae! ‘Ayaba, daughter of 
Taimi, son of Bani. 
The name NDI seems te have been hitherto unknown, 


—s 


——— 


An Aramaic Oatraken from Nippur and the Greek Obotos.— 


By Jasues A. Moxtcommey, Professor in the P. E. Divin- 
ity Seliool, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Turoven. the courtesy of Professor Hilprecht T am able to 
present an ostrakon found by thy expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania at Nippur. Ite chararter [ascertained in exam- 
ining the fragments of incantation bowls in the possession of 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania,’ [ know of 
only two other ostraka from Nippur, bat these are Apparently 
of a much later period, belonging. probably to the age of the 
incantation bowls. "The oatrakon in question isa potsherd of a 
bowl of large dismetor, and forma a rough rectangle of abour 
Tig x6l¢™ ; the photographic plate reproduces the size almost 
exactly, It contains on the convex surface an Ammaioc Lindi. 
tion of nine fines. The characters are similar to those foun! in 
the Aramaic endorsenients on coutract tablets from Nippur, of 
the fifth centary B, C., and the postulation of the same age for 
the ostrakon is corroborated by the character of the names 
appearing apon it,” The original ostrakon has remained com 
plete; On the lower left hand the enamel had been rubbed off, 
and in this portion the writing upon the rough clay has become 
almost illegible, 

The inseription ik apparently a checklist of payments: or 
liahilities to the debie lor eredit of the individuals namod. We 
hare cotintless parallels to this kim) of document from Baby- 
lonia (cf. the temple-pay-rulle from Nippur), bet only one 
Aramaic ostrakon that is exactly similar, which will be cited 
below, At the beginning of each line, except the fifth whieli 
isa continuation of the fourth line, occurs a personal mame, it 
all cases of Tahylonian formation. It js interesting to observe 


1 The Mosem number of the otriken be 2027, 

+See Clay, 4ramaic Indoreements on the Documents of the Murat 
Sons, in Old Testtment and Sewitic Stedley in Memory of Willian 
Rainey Harper, vol. i, pp. 285, 
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) 7 AVWNIT -IN 4 

i fom 5 

| Smo wun 6 

) org Phowe 7D NNN 7 
| mpMLD 8 

1 tmp Janene. 9 


that five of the ten names contain the divine element PSs, 
Fnwaatn (?), which, as Professor Clay has shown, is the Aranmic 
transliteration of the Babylonian eryptogram which had hitherto 
been pronounced Ninth.’ 'The present oames corroborate Dr, 
Clay's reading of the Ariumai¢ consonants, over which there has 
been much dispute. A ouniory glance ot the onme lists in the 
three volumes of the University of Pennsylvania Babylonian 
Expedition Series, in which Or. Clay has published documents 


—— —— 

















' Clay, The Origin and Real Name of NIN-1B, in JAOS, xxviil, p, 135, 
However, Dr. Radau in vol. xvii, part 1, in the Babylonian Expedition 
Series proposes another interpretation |). 0). 


s 
.. 
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of the Porsinn period, shows that NIN-IB predominates over 
‘the other gods, at least as the first element of names; and he, 


with Ellil, SIN-LIL and Nusku, was one of the deities in whose 
nani catls were swaorn.' 
The names are ae follows : 


Line 1: Bnakte-baluanu-ight, ef. Tallyuist, Veuhabylonisohes 
— Nanvenluch, p 320, Bel-b,-i. 

Line 3: Anwodte-iht ; similar names with other divine elements, 
fH, 270. 

Lined: Adbddi tar Baldti, Libaisi bar Balatu occurs frequently 
ae the name of # seribein the Muraéd documents ; seo the 
Series cited, vol. ix, p. 73, and vol. x, p. 67. Dr, Clay, to 
whowe kind ascistanod Tum in general greatly indebted, 
would read the final obscure character as *, and calls my 
attention to the irregularities which exist in the matter of 
inal vowels between the Aramaic endoterments and the 
Babylonian spelling; seo No. 5 in his lrcmaie Jiaforxemonts. 
This does not accomnt for the second) stroke, which might 
stand for 7, in which case we should read Balatiah, Snob 
o nme hae heon suggested in vol. ix, p. 51. 

Line 4; “2. Nadin- Enwadtu, The first two letters of the frat 
worl ard SN, the third ia J, 3, or 7 The word ean 
hardly be a oomponent of the mime, and Dr. Clay suggests 
that we have here» tide, one Of a large tlase whieh he bis 
listed in vol. ay, po $f Cfothe tames in Talliynist, op. cit, 
d24, 

Line 6: Aneaitu-ugor, For names of like formation sce ‘Tall- 
quist, op. eif., p. 325; 

Line 7; Aliil-ittanne. ‘The same name is given in vol. ix, p. 
64. For Ellil, see Clay, JSL. xxiii, p. 269. 

Suwe-iddina » i e., by thy well-known softening of the 
Babylonian an, Sum-iddinn. The same name apypetrs apelt 
is hore in Arviieric Indorsnenta, No. 46. 

Line 5 > Helfun-iddine. This spelling throws doubt apon the 

interpretation of the preceding name. Would a scribe 

have epelt differently in two adjacent lines? Did the two 

Persons in question spell or provounce their names diifer- 





' See Series A, vol. viii, part j, p. 21. 
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éothy, and is the scrilw noting the distinetion ® It in to he 
obsurred that the 9 and the 3 are of more archaic ¢har- 
acter than elsewhere in the ostrakon, the word cz also 
heing written more coarsely than elsewhere. May it not 
be a case of autograph of the person charged? We recall 
the autograph signatures in the Assousn papyri. 

Line &: Anwadtu-BNV*. The second element is obsoure: the 
spacing lexie oe to expect a word like Enwastu-ldni-alin ; 
eee vol, vill, putrt £, p. 40. 


Each name is followed hy the account which ia expressed in 
ole or both of two terma, dach being followed by a nnmeral, 
the noun belng in the singular of plural according os the 
numeral is oneor more, One of tlhe ture is TY, with the plural 
nm, i.e, etc, ed2in, This ja the coin or money-value well- 
known from the Talmud, where it, represents the dunarius, and 
eo the drichme; the plural has been found ona Palmyrene 
inseription,’ and the word has recently been discovered in an 
Egyptian Aramaic papyrus of the Groek period.* Our ostrakon 
would then give us the earliest instance of the use of the word. 

The socond word is doubtless to be transliterated 1%) with 
the plural p2a1D. The word is not known in thie technical 
senso; it is evidently @ coin of Jesser denomination than the 
“ix, An exact analogy to our oatrakon is found in the large 
Eeyptian Aramaic ostrakon published by Lidgharski in lis 
Ephemeria, li, p. 245. There thewise we have lines of indi- 
vidual accounts, beginning with the nume of the person charged, 
which is followed by the terms of the acconnt, expressed (1) in 
ahekels (abbreviated ¢), (2) in a value represented by the 
abbreviation ©, and (a) in ** farthings™ (ya). Lidxharaki 
presents A very satisfactory argument for understanding the 9 
to represent the Talmudic FPO, meta. But it is now in order 
to offer the word under discussion, 31D, ae the explanation of 
that abbreviation. It may be observed that Lidzbarski is 
inclined to equate the sliekel of his ostrakon with the drnechme, 
in which case the xfz tay have represented the shekel (in one 

' De Vogt, Syrie Centrale, inmer, 17, 1, 6, 

"Sayer and Cowlvy, An Aremaie Papyrus of the Ptolemitic Age from 
Egat, PSBA. 1007, p. 26047, ; eee papyrus b, L fi, ete. 
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of ite different vatnes), perhaps as the mame of thie coin.’ 
Whether or not the two ostraka correspond in the equation of 
the efx with the shekel und of the abbreviation 9 with 531, 
we have here a new word for a money-value. Ita root ia 9), 
the same from whieh is derived the Babylonian #flt, talent, the 
highest money denomination.” In any case, having in-mind the 
fresli disouverics of Arampia words for coins or money-valnes, 
in the Assouan papyri, ete. (e.g. OMT. WDD, YD) we need 
not be surprised at the novel word presented in this ostrakon, 

I venture now asiggestion upon the history of this worl, 
mvibel, mébat %, which, 1f approved, will throw additional light 
upon the interesting problom of thy relations between Greve 
anil the Orient, T-would suggest (hat the word le the origin of 
the Greek 6foros, the amall Attie coin, in valine one-dixth of the 
drachme, In consideration of the digamma-like pronunciation 
of the Babylonian om, this etwmology is. perfectly natural, of. 
Sows for Samad in Hesychins, and Aavey for Damkina in Da- 
mascive As lou native ongin of the word, various etymologios 
wore offered hy the Greeks themselves, while modern phildlo- 
piste appear to be very undecided in the mattor ; says Eultsoh: 
* Die Etymologien der notiwren scliwanken auffallig,”™ I cannot 
trace the word d8ojce further back than the fifth eentury,* 


‘For the meaning of the worl in Babylonian, see MiuaeArnoli's Die- 
Hovnary, |, p. 278, For the equivalence of the Phoenician ahekol with 
the dirachme, seo Hulisch, GFriecchiaohe u. ninische Metrologic’. p. 42%, 

‘In thy Talmud coeurs 53495, N221D, i Iona. 

‘Por mfergnces aud praponed etymalogies, sew L. Meyer, Handbuch 
a griechiachen Elymologie, i, p. 518; K. Brugmann, Grundries of. 
rerghivienden Grommaldie i. fadcgdestntiohics Spracien, i, p 318+ and 
especially Hultach, op. cit., p. 143; Millers Homdbuch, i, p. S47 i: 
Baglit, Dictionnaire dee imfiquités greeqgues «et romaines, ar. For 
many of oiny references | am indelned to the kindness of Professor 
MeDaniol of the Greek Department, Tniversity of Pennesylvunin. For 
the sake of history, Linay recall the Babylonian atymology suggested for 
nbotot by Oppert, in Jonna! asiotigne, 1674, vol, a, p. 460; “ 1) parait 
que toute la atria Wes termes stathmmitiques, en prev, est d'origine baby- 
Tonieone. Le mot obole lul-mame proviont de aplud, poids” He con- 
tributes a statement tothe like offect in Moramaen-de Blacas, Histoire 
de It montaie romirine, Paris, 1965, p. 410, 

‘ Aristophanes, sev Stephants, Thescurus, s.c.; and Attic inserip- 
tions, cited by Hultech, op. oif., p. 207, 0. 4. 
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althongh Miller's /fondhuch (1 c.) save that the ooin goes bavk 
to the Solonio reform, Thy word therefory may have bebo of 
conmparatively late introduction into Greece’ 

Tn the metrological field 1 refer again to Lidszharski's disuue- 
sion of the abbreviation "9 and its relation to the shekel, on his 
ostmkon. He argues that the 2 ix possilly one-siath of the 
shekel. If the shokel equal the drachime (which is trne of the 
Pheonician shekel), and 8 be the abbreviation for our S515, 
then the latter would bear the same rolation to the shekol as 
the d8olKe to the drachme, and the two would equal each other. 

Both etymological and mytrologieal arguments then lend sup- 
port to the argument advanced Numismatic terms have always 
‘had 8 romantic history. and defied national bounds 5 compare 
‘the history of the **dollar,"—a Gernmn werd which through 
Spanish intermediaries nis become the aame of the American 
standard coin, and is as well known in China. ‘The worl éfodos 
may have-been introduced into Greece from the Assyrian enrpire 
by way of Lydia, or av a later date from Babylonia through 
tho Persians, 

T conelwile with ty translation, as followa : 

. Enwaéttn-balassu-iqhi, 2 zz, 

. Fowasta-ili, 2 Mo Gmébal 7), 

- Lahisi bar Balin, 1M. 

. "B-Nidin-Enwastu 2 afz. 

2M. 

- EnwaSta-osur, 1M. 

. Euil-ittanna bar Sum-idding, 2M, 
. Bal-snm-idiina, | zz, ; 
, Enwanétu-bani (*)—, 2 AL 


ee 


= 
=a 


oh «3 








! Theonly. etymological objection that may be offered in the fact that 
a Dorie form of the word appents as ocrAde 





On the Babylonian Origin of Plato's Nuptial Number.—By 
Gronck A. Barros, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. as 


Tue attention of scholars was récallod to this subject by the 
publication in January, 1007 of Hilprecht’s Mathematical, 
Metrologieal, and Ohronsdlugical Tubleta, which form vol, Ex, 
Series A, of the Bubyloniun Expetition of the University of 
Pomaylounta, ilpreoht’s reviewers gave him high praise for 
discovering the Babylonian origin of Plato's nuptial oumber., 
These reviewers included such scholars as Zimmern, Unguad. 
Hommel, Kittel, Zehnpfand, Sayee, Pinches, Johns, ‘Teloni, 
‘Fossey, Ward, and Rogers. Among. these the present writer 
was also found,’ In all whese reviews, however, the fact wae 
overluoked’ that in claiming tho Babylonian origin of thie 
Platonic ouniber, Tilproelit had boo twice anticipated, ance 
by A, Aurés in 180, and onee by James Adam in 1902.  Hil- 
precht wend Adam's book without mentioning this fact ! 

As this subject is one which ties upon the borderland between. 
Greek, Assyrioligy, philosophy and mathematics; it is not 
atrange that Hilprocht's reviewers were not familiar with the 
history of the «abject. No one untess he had made a epeclal 
study of thie borderland would be likely to know ite history. 
fiilprecht's contribution to the subject waa pot a discovery of 
the Babylonian relationship, but he supplied some fresly Baby-. 
lonian material, which confirmed the theory of Adam. ‘The 
present paper is a sin-offering (OUR) hy one of the reviewers 
for his sin of inadvertence (FI); 

Tho passage in which Plato introduces this myntic number 
‘enid tobe the most diffieuli passage in his writings, Aw it hus 
wifferod many interpretations wt the hands of classien! scholars. 
it may not be out of place to examine the pasesge and gome of. 





‘See Philadelphia Public Ledger ot February 15,1007. 

* Professor Johns, I am informed, discovered that Aurés had antici 
pated Hilprecht, but the editor of the Classical Review cut the reference 
to ttontef hie notice of the book. ae 


a” Been 
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these interpretations, in orler to be able to estimate mote justly 
the valne of the arguments for Babylonian infinence, 
The passage ovenrs in Book VIIT of the Repuhtic, p. 46 OT), 


and js a8 follows:— 


fori O4 Belg paw yoryrie weplodos, jy dpibuds wepehup Bare TOeins 
ditiporray da dy @ tpure alfjoas devduent re aol Bemurrevduennu, Tptts 
drorrdveas, Terrapas Gt Gpove AuGoveu Swootrrw, te nal drowoneyvrew 
mal oigerrer acl gblhaverev, siete rpcrypyopa aul para spor dAApAd, 
drddrpray or ixixpares wrtuqy reddit iedeyeis die dppoiag ups yeas 
pit mcigyels, Tyr pie tone indkes, éxorcw rorartaKs, Tye OF imopry wer 
thy poms bi, denriv. piv dpOpar drd duperpow fyriw seurdbos, bo- 
porwr tro dxaerrey, dippyraw §& Sov, dxoroy Of muon tpuides. gerne 
& otros, doles yeuperoccos, Toovrou Kips, duavdver Te ani yeoorwr 
yortreme, Ge Gray ayronjoorres pir of Gukaxes crvmomiawi ejadag yep- 
icy apd xuupov. ole eignals ob ebrryels eullles firorras.' 


Recent interpreters of Plato snom to agree that be yerryrd 
refers to the world, the formation of whieh i controlled by a 
ldrge number, and that Plato claims that human births are con- 
trolled by a smaller number which bears a certain relation to 
this larger oomber. Dupuis woderstands that the * perfect 
numer” is i,—a perfect number” being, according to Euelid 
and the Greek mathematicians, a number which is equal to the 





' This passage is translated hy Jowett (Dialogues of Plato, 111, 20081.) 
aa follows (Jowett'’s mathematical parentheses and notes are omitted 
frown this rrunslation but will be given helow):—“ Now that which is of 
dicine birth lina « period which Is contained In o perfect number, byt 
the period of human birth ie comprehended ip a number in which inere- 
mente by mvolotion andevolation [or squared and cobed| obtuming 
three intervals aod four term of like and unlike, waxing anil waning 
numbers, make all the terms commencirable and agreeing with one 
another. Tho basa of thee, with « third added, when combined with 
tive and raised to the third power furnishes two harmonies, Ui first a 
aquare which isa hundred times as great, and the third a figure having 
ond side equal to the former, bat oblong, consisting of o hundred mum- 
bers squared pon rational diameters of o equare [i. ©. omitting frac- 

tions] the side of which is five, each of them being Jess by one than, or 
less than two perfect pquares df irrational dinmeters; and a hundred 
cubes of three. Now thie number represents ao geonustrical figure which 
has control over good and evil births, For when your cuardiana are 
fgnorant of the Inwof births, and unite bride and bridegroom ont of 
eeaison, the children will not be goodly or fortunate.” 


«a 
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aim af all ite divisors. Thue ti=1+2+3. Apparently, how 
ever, the meaning bere is, not that six is the actual mumber, 
bot that it lies at the basia of that uumber, Adam, therefore, 
inderstanils this to lea toference to the number whieh exproiecs 
the gestation of the universe, and which Plato in this phrase 
leaves sbronded jn silence and obsenrity, but explains tore 
fully in the last part of the passage. 

There seema also to be general agreement that the oumber 
which controls Luman birtis, which is obtained by *' squaring 
afd onbing,” by which “three intervals and four terms are 
produced," ia glo (= =94-+5"). This ta the view of 
Dupuis’ ((861),. Hultech" (1882), Jowett" (1991), Campbell’ 
(1894) and Adam’ (102), Some scholars have reached this 
conelnsion hy oubing 6, and some (as Adami) by adding the 
cubes of 3, 4 and 5, 

With reference to Plato's meaning in the latter part of the 
passage quoted. there i¢ leas mgreement, though real progress 
seems Lo have beon made in recent years in the elneidation of 
his meaning. 
7d was understood long ago (ef, Schloiermacher, iets 
Werke, 1825, 11, 1, #90 ff), that m@pyr- monut in Greek 
muthematical terminology the lowest mimber (or in the plural 
the lowest nambers) whith eapress af given rativ, ‘Thos in the 
ratios 4:9, 3;4, 028, 0:22, the m@eiee are 5 and 4. de 
éritporos ovbjaqy desiguates, it is agreed, the numbers 4 and 4 


which formed two sides of the Pythagorean triangle, bot inter- 


proters differ aa to whether Plato intended: to designate the 
nunbers themes! ves,.or a series of ratios of whieh they are tho 
lowest terme, But what does sear ovfeyeig mean Y Dupuis 
apparently (hie werk ia juageessible to me) took this in ‘conner- 
tion with the preveding expression Ge exizpoze: selyajy ta he 
another way of referring to the aninber 216, and, anderstand- 
ing the followitie expression, darby rocmerdecs, to mean that this 
was to be maltiplied by 100, obtained 21,100) for the mystic 


——— ee 





" Le Nowlire géomeélrique de Plato, USS1. 

| Zettachrift sir Mothomatik wnd Physik, vol. xxviil, Heft. 2, p, 40 

‘The DNalogier af Flite, TL, 250. 

“The Republic of Plato, D1, 371i 

*The Rejublicof Plato, UW, Wf. and Excursua at the end of the 
work, 
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nomber, Thnltsch, on the other hand, takes ovf{eyes to mean 
“add,” and so to 34-4 adds §, obtaining 12. Understanding 
ris udtqteie to mean simply * multiply by three,” he so muiti- 
plies, and obtains BA, Hi thon understands the words fxarér 
Tereerdan, rye 22 dropaijey ple ry, to mean that the mimber in 
Plato's mind was (86 100)" 8100" 12,000,000, though he 
ndmits that it is “+ Ein dunkler and mehrdentiger Austruck.” 
Haltech claims that Plate thonglit of an ecliptiesl year, and 
notes that while modern astronomy shows that year tw he 
45,500 years, thery is evidence im Tacitus (Jial. de Orations, 
18) that the ancients thought it to he 12.744 and 12,84, and 
Cicero (Fragments of Hortensins) that they thought it to be 
12,054 yours, Tultech, therefore, supposes Plate thought it vo 
consist of 13,000 years, 

Jowett, Mouroe," and Campbell, following 2 suggestion of 
Ono Wober, interpre: differently. Weber? anderstood grbpsjr 
to siiggest a series of ratios, and auttcipated Hultsch in inter- 
preting ovévyis to mean “add”. He thonght that an the whole 
the jast part of Plato's deseription of the number was best =ntis- 
find by the proportion 6400:48002: 46002 2700. Adding (400 
and 3000 he obtained 10,000, which be thonght represented 
Plato's square, being the square of 100 (1. e., waa 100 times as 
large os 100). Adding 4800 and 2700 he obtains for tle oblong 
9.000 fie, 100 x bee Ta), Thesum of these two ie 77,8000, 
which Weber thought to represent the number. Jowett, while 
adopting Webtr’s kuggestion as a possible explanation, presents 
an alternative explanation, based on the last part of Plato's 
words (ixaray piv dpByov dro duperpwr jyrow teprddog, ete,). He 
wkes this language, in the manner explained below, to denote 
4100 and 2700 respectively. These he adds, together witit 400 
whieh he had obtained from an interpretation of éxurdy roam 
nig, miking the whole number S000," 

Adam interprets differuntly, and with much greater philolog- 
wal and mathematical accuracy, Hix first attempt, Je Vup- 
Hal Number of Plate, Cambridge, 1891, was severely criticised 
by Monroe (Classival Resiee, vol. vi, 1521), and Gow, (Jowr, 


‘Journal of Philelogy, viii, 276 tf. 
* De Yunero Pintonis, Cassel, 15h. 
® Diclogues of Plato, U1, p. cxxx if. 
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of Phil., xii, 91 ff.), The weaknesses of his first interpretation 
have been corrected in his edition of Plato's Republic, 190%. 
He notes that evtvyes, in the language of the Pythagoreans, 
meant **marry,” and that, as applied to numbers, it mesot 
“multiply”. He accordingly interprets Sy deirporog vO piyy wep- 
eik ovtvyely to mean 8xX4xK5=60, He then shows that io 
Greek mathenuitival language rpis aitybas can only mean ** mul- 
tiplied by itself three times,” i. e.,** raised ty the fourth power,” 
that to make it mean anything else reduces some mathematical 
passages in Greek writers to an absurdity, This gives bim the 
number 12,960,000. He has reached the same goal as Hultsch, 
but by a more defensible path, 

This resalt is confirmed by what Haltech and Adam under- 
stand Plato’s following words to mean. Plato says that this 
number produces **two harmonies, the first a square which is a 
hundred times as groat” (ri pir Toqe ledess, deardy rovarrdass) ; 
i. ¢., 12,000,000 represents the square of 3600. 3600 consists 
of two factors, 100 and 36, i, ¢., 3600—the root of the whale 
number—Plato says ix 114) times as great as 36. This nomber 
34 would also produce two harmonies,’ 6XGand4x0, Tn like 
manner this larger number, whon resolved into its factors, 
produces **two harmonies,” one of which, 3000, is a square and 
is 100 tines a4 greatas 36. Tho other harmony consists of au 
oblong figure one side of which is obtained by squaring 45, tak- 
ing ita rational diameter (i, ¢., disregarding the fraction), nquar- 
ing it, multiplying br 100, and subtracting 100 from the result, 
or pays Plato, if the diameter is irrational (i. e., the fraction is 
not disregarded) 200 are to be subtracted. Hultsch, Jowett, 
Campbell and Adam agree that this is Plato’s meaning, and 
ropresont it in diagram as follows:— 


4 = 
7X 190=4900—100=4800, Sj | 
or 560 100=5000—200= 4800. 3) »~ 4 

— 


The second factor Plato says is the cube of three multiplied 
by 100, i. #., 2700, 





' So Hultach, pp. eit., p. 45, 
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Jowett and Campbell would add these two numbers together, 
Intt Multech and Adam are, I believe, right in elaiming that 
they are to be multiplied. Adam has treated ‘the matter most 
exhaustively from every point of view, and, until some new 
material is discovered, seems to me to have said the most con- 
vineing, if not the final word on it. He has made out clearly, 
then, that Plato meant to say that this large ouimber represented 
two geometrical figures, one a square of G600, thus: 





= 
= 
the other an oblong, thus: 
a! " 
4 
ou" 
+ | . o "i 
4000 


Adam holds that the number 12,960,000 represented to Plato 
& world year 96,000 years long, expressed in days, 360 days 
being counted to the year. 

Dr. Georg Albert of Vienna, however, who in 1896 had 
advocated the view that the number represents the procession 
of the equinoxes, while he admits’ that a comparison of the 
Babylonian material gives to the number 12,960,000 advocated 
by Hultsch and Adam an added argument, atill believes that 
Plato bad in mind a number of which 2592 was one factor and 
8000 the other, and that 2592 represented to his mind the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. 

He reaches this result for the factor 2592 by adhering to the 
idea that xvO~jv snggeste a ratio, with which 3 and 4 have 
something to do, He gives a long list of these ratios, and then 
selects 81: 86:: 72:32 as the ratio contemplated by Plato, appar- 
ontly because the product of the extremes and means of this 
proportion is in each case 259%, the ecliptical number without 
its ciphers—a method which is extremely arbitrary, There is 
much justice in the remark of Adam (Republic, 1, p. 275 n.), 


' Die Platonische Zahl ala Priicessionazohl, Leipzig unil Wien, 1907, 
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“Nothing can be done with thom [ratios] without having 
recourse to arbitrary caloulations for which there is ne warrant 
in Piato’s language," The reasoning of Albert gives one the 
feviing that he reached his result and then made his argument 
afterwards. To comparison with Adam's logical mothod it does 
hot commend itself. 

My own view i¢ that if we approach the matter without pre- 
suppositions in favor of any theory and interpret the passage 
from the point of view of Greek alone, we must be convinced 
of the sowndness of Adam"s interpretation, and hold the number 
to bw 12,960,000, 

If now we turn to the Babylonian side, the general course of 
discovery in this direction has been as follows: 

Rawlinson,’ and Oppert,? in the early days of Assyrian deci- 
phorment, discovored the sexagesimal system and tho notation 
of the saroe, Rawlinson, in 1855, suggested that this was 
earriod beyond the sree to 210,000. As early as 1866 Brandis 
hind in his Wéles-, Mase- ward Geerichtairenen in Vorderasion, 
p. 7, inferred that the Babylonians carried the sexagesimal pro- 
gression on to 12,060,000, 

In {875 the mathematical tablet, brought from Senkereh by 
Loftus in 1850, was published in TV R. tn the same year Oppert 
presented a translation of it in his 2 Bialon des ninanres A ey 
ritnnes, fhek par lin textes cundiforines, pp. 24-27. Here the 
matter lay until 1808, when the subject was taken up by Auris, 
Dupuis had twelve years before published his interpretation of 
the Platonic number, and had made the number 11,600, ‘The 
highest namber given in tho tablet of Senkereh was 21,600. 
It does not appear that Aarts was. aware of the paper of 
Flultseh, referred to above, although that had been called out 
by the work of Dupuis. Had he known it, however, probably 
two reasons would have indnced him to follow the work of 
Dupuis, putriotism (Aurte aml Dupuis both being French), and 
the fact that the tablet of Senkereh seemed to confirm Dupuis’ 
ealeulation, Auris believed that the fact that the cirvle was 
divided into 360°, and ench degree into §0 minutes, making 
T1,000 minutes in a circle, was proof that this number had 


' JRAS, x¥, 218, Sty, 
* Bitinents dela grammaire uxmprienne, hl ed. p. 44, 
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Played an important part in ancient thought. Aurés, so far as 
1 know, deserves, however, the eredit of having firet suggested 
the Babylonian origin of this mystic number of Plato, 

Again in 1902 Adam, who knew nothing apparently of the 
work of Aurés, pointed out in his edition of the Republic’ thar 
‘the number 12,900,000 seemed to be connected with the Baby- 
lopian sexayesitnal system. He did this on the basis of the 
work of Brandis referred.to above, apparently knowing pothing 
of the intervening progress of Assyrioloyy. 

Before Hilprecht published hie work referred to above, then, 
the Babylonian origin of the Platonic number had been twice 
suggested, once by Aurés and once by Adam, each working 
independently of the otber, 

We ary now in position to estimate justly the value of 
Hilprecht’s vontribution to the subject. That the mathomatical 
tablets published by him have been in general correetly inter- 
preted may be readily conceded, That these practice tablets 
contain fractions and factors of 12,010,000 in such a way as to 
show that that number played an important role in Babylonian 
thought, he has aleo clearly made out. In his table on p. 21 
there are, however, two errors. Opposite 25 we should have 
518,400 instead of 518,000; and opposite 50 we shonld have 
259,200 instead of 269,000. These corrected numbers are called 
for by the series and are actually present in the text.’ The 
mistakes may be mere typographical errors, The material pre- 
sented here by Hilprecht tends greatly to strengthen the view 
that the mystic number of Plato i* of Babylonian erigin, Tt 
atrougthens it, because it gives for the first time actual evidence 
from the Babytonian side that the wamber 12,960,000 really 
played an important part in Babylonian thought, It makes it 
more probable that Pythagoras, whom Plato followed, as Adam 
and others have #6 clearly shown, was profoundly influenced by 
Babylonia, This added material is most woleomu. 

It wiust be confessed, however, that Hilproeht's work in this 
respoot deserves far less eredit thas has been accorded it, Per- 
haps like his: reviewers be was ignorant of the work of Anrés, 
He did, however, know the work of Adam, and still gave him 





* Vol. ii, pp. 302, 08, 
* See Hilpreetit, op, cif., No, 20, col. 1, 16, 25; and cot, TV, 16 and 24, 
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ne credit for having suggested the Babylonian origin of the 
nunher, 

Albert, at the ond of his last discussion of the Platonic wum- 
ber (1007), holds that there are three possibilities as to ite 
origin: 

1. Plato had borrowed the magnitude and tho idea of his 
number, probably aleo its construction, frou the Babylonians, 
This hypothesis, adds Albert, appoars.to me snificiently improk- 
able. 

=. Pinto had learned the faor of the proovession of tho equi- 
-noxes, the determination of their-size, mod the liypothesia of 
their period of revolution, from the star-gavers of Attica anil 
explained) them in a philosophies] manner, 

% Plate had received from the astronomers the idea that 72 
years tarked # definite step of the advance of the equinorxes, 
an! indepondently built ap from it the full period and made 
this of service to his ethical-binlogical reflections. This last 
idea may have ben suggested throngh primeval oriental mytha, 

These conclusions of Albert seem to me inadequate and im- 
probable. Tere tsa number, 12)0,000, whieh independent 
investigations in Greek and in Babylonian civilization have, as 
T think, demonstrated to have played an Important part in the 
theaght of those nations respectively, Is it probable that thie 
eqmplicated number was arrived at independently by the two 
peoples? "The traditions of the oriental travels of Pythagoras, 
even if we discount them considerably as Zeller’ does, may con- 
tain. an element of truth, Bot supposing that ho never went to 
the Eust himself, Cyrus had conquered Sardis and atiachod. the 
kingdom of Croesus to the Persian empire in the year 346, and 
had overthrown Babylon in 48. Tf Pythagoras lived in Samos 
in the last half of the sixth eontury, the channels through which 
Kalvlonian thought might filter through to him were all open. 
Moreover Hesiod ( Worle and Daya, 502) seems to contain a 
refurenve toon sexagesimal system of numbers, Herodotus (2') 
wave (ifinitely that the division of the day into twelve parts 
wae ilorived by the Greeks from the Babylonians. In, how 
many ways the sexugesimal system enturod into the Babylonian 
coheeption of the world, Winckler has shown in his /finrnede- 





| Pre-Socrutic Philosophy, i, 834. 
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ind Weltenhild der Halylonior, Leipnig, 1001, p. Lift. Tf the 
‘Greeks borrowed a purt of the Babylonian sexayesimal system, 
it sooms fair to infer that, when other parte of it appear in 
Greck life, they were also borrowed. Wo learn, too, from 
Berossos that the Babylonians had the notion of a 86,000 your 
period, In apite of Albert's argument, therefore, it seems To 
mw that the Babylonian origin of Plato’s mystic number ts 
raised top high dezree of probability, if not to practical cer- 
tainty. This may be said, too, without thereby emlorsing the 
axtrivaginees of the German pan-Babylonians, 


Onan Old Babylonian Latter addroawed “to Lushtamir”— 
By Groron A. Barros, Profesor in Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 


Ix the JDP collection of the University of Pennsylvania there 
isan Old Babylonian letter addressed “to Loshtamar,” which 
hag in recent yoars attained an unpleasant notoriety. In the 
official histery of the expedition written by Hilprecht (diahy- 
lonian Expedition of the Criversity of Penrnryleania, Series. 
D, Vol. f, p. 692), le atys: * Concerning the character of the 
business and ndministrative dopartment of the library,” where 
eontmiots were execute, orders given out, income and expense 
lists kept, ete, Ihave wo add little to what has been previously 
atated (p. 524). A number of letters were found intact. The 
envelopes sealed and addressed more: than four thousand years 
avo, immodianely before the city was conquered and looted, were 
still unbroken. ‘While writing these lines one of those-ancient 
epistles of the time of Amraphel (Gen, 14) lies unopened hefore 
me, It je 34) inches long, 244 inches wide, and 1% inches 
thick. One-and the same seal cylinder lias been collod eleven 
tinted over the six sides of the clay envelope before it was baked 
with the dooument within, It bears the simple address ‘To 
TLushtamar,’ Though sometimes curious to know the contents 
af the letter, ID do not care wi break the fine envelope and to 
intrnde opot Mr. Lrishtamar’s persoual affairs and secrets, a= 
long as thotsands of multilated literary tablets from the libmiry 
require all my attention,” 

Here, if language means anything, Hilprecht says that this 
tablet-was ‘foro hy the expedition of 1900 in ** the library.” 


‘See alec Troesachions of the Department of Arrhaology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, p. 114; also Hilprecht's Dit Aanprafunyen. 
der Universifdf ton Primeylrania am Bel-Tempel ou Nippur, Leipeip, 
1008, p. OL; and erent! Keeorc in Bile Loads, p. 02. For the 
implications of these statements and the shifting and contradictory 
stotuments which Hilprecht lua mide as coe after another of his amr 
thine abit the tnblet have been proved antenohle, see The So-called 
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Pr, Peters called attention of this Society throe years ago.to 
the fact that the tablet was not excavated at Nippur, bot was 
pirchiased at Bagdad (see JAOS. xxvi, 195), and itis the pur- 
pose of the present article to call attention tu evidence which, 
the writer believes, clearly proves that the tablot waa not writ- 
ten at Nippur and was never sent to Nippar, The evidence is 
ay follows: 

In the German lecture of Hiipreehtalready quoted (Din Ave 
gratungen, eve.) a half-tone reproduction of the face of Unis 
tablot ie giver, on p. 62, and alsoin the Zramacetions, p, L5G, 
The characters on the seal pre not very clear in wither reproduc- 
Gon, buta part of tho seal can, thongh with difficulny, he read, 
I have examibed these pictures repeatedly in differont lights:and 
with “glass, and make out thy name of the dondor te Lay J7ee-zn- 
bund opil Ebi NEIN- SAA, i. ¢., Unshobsni son of Ibinin- 
shakiy.’ Now the sender of this laiters Hushubani, sen wf Lhi- 
nitshakh, war a resident of Sippar and not-of Nippur. In a 
tablet of the Kh* collection published by Ranke (BE. vi, No, 
50, 1 10) Dushubani son of [bininshakh appears. os a witness. 
Tt cun be shown that thie tablet was written m Sippar. The 
rensone are: 1. That in the oath-formula tho contracting parties 
montionel thy god Shamash before the god Maniuk. "This 
eroates w probability that the residence of the parties was Sip- 


Pelers-Hilpreeht Controversy, pp, 37 fC, 06, 188-100, 235, and A106b4. 
In examining the references in this last work, it should bo noted that 
none of the material contained in brackéte was port.of the original 
wintemunts. 

AE hare not been able tu obtiln seeesé to thie tablot iteelf, tit this 
reading lea been confirmed since my paper was presented at the meet 
ing in Cambridge, by Dr. Huge Radon, who. now has the tablet to his 
posesion- Tis pamphlet privately printed in Philadelphia, May, 1008, 
in whieh Dr. Me@lelian, o professor of medivine, gives a‘! Non-Partisan 
View of Professor Hilprechts Work,” and Dr. Eadlau treats of ™ Hil- 
precht’s View Hegarding Nippur Tablets,” Radan enilenvors to forestall 
the effect upos Hilpreeht of the publication of my preent article, aml 
jn doing so contirms the corréetness of my reading, aleo supplying from 
the tablet the oocupation of the sender and an additional phrase which 
wore so blorred in the photographs that 1 could not make them out, 
Actording to bint the seal reads: ** Dusholeoi, the merchant, aon of Thi- 
Sinahaki, the servantof Nindhaab.” Domyor" merchant,” and aifakh 
WRIN-SAH, ‘servant of Ninshakh,” are the words which the photo 
raphe did not reveal. 
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par, the city of Shamash. 2. This probability ie raised to o 
certainuy by the fnet that the names of two other witnesses to 
this contract (BE. vi, 60), viz: Rish-ehimash, son of Dmgur- 
khki, and Abiumwagar, son of Shamashnurmatim (ll. 21, 22), 
ocour se witnesses also on another tablot published by Ranke 
(BE. ‘vi, 57, 1. 20 and 22)—a tablet which was written: in Sip- 
par. This is shown by the fact that in the vath which confirms 
the contract they swore not only by the gods Shamash and 
Mardok, but by the city Sippar. Tloxhobani was. certainly, 
therefore, wresidentof Sippar, Both these contracts were dated 
in the reign of Shameniluna, the son and succossor of Ham. 
mum, the dynasty to which Hilprecht refers this letter, and 
T may add that he ie the only Mushubani son of Thi-Ninshakh 
whose name isknown pots, It is clonr, therefore, that the let- 
ter wae written at Sippar aad not at Nippur, A eatastroplie at 
Nippur could aecordingly not have prevented the despatel of 
the letter, sad se account for the presence af the letter in its 
envelope. 

Why, then, was this letter never opened in ancient times? 
The answer seems tome very clear, It is well known that all 
Important documents were written in duplicate. ‘wo copies 
of this letter were undoubtedly made. One was sent to Lush- 
tarmar, the other rotainn! by the writer Dushuhani, When 
Lushtamar received his copy, he Lroke the clay envelope aud 
read the letter, The envelope of this one has, we are told, 
bever heen broken, ‘This is accordingly Ilnshubani's duplicate 
copy whieh he retained for-hiv letyer file, If be lived at Sippar, 
this was never sent from Sippar, so that it could not be claimed 
that this partiontar tablet was sent from Sipparto Nippur. Tr 
is quite impossible to claim, therefore, with any basis of reason 
that this tablet has ever been at Nippur.’ 


' Radon, who in these mattors always reflects Hilprecht, now ailmits 
(punphiot cited above, p, 20 if), that this tablet was written at Sippar, 
bot elaime that oor nest prove that Lushtamar lived at Sippar 
hefire my contluslon is estoblished He dbl nol, howerpr, tell 
the nudience of non-Assyriologiats, to whom bis paper wae read, that 
this letter had never been opened, 1 wubiit that it is far more probable 
that this is the copy made for Hoalubanl’s etter file in Sippar, than that 
ii wie cnt to a Loshtamar at Nippur, that the latter city woe d 
before Lushtamar could open it, that an Asayriologiat bought lt of an 
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‘Arab thief, gave it to, that tiie? for safo keeping until be (the thief) 
could deliver it ino distant city, that the Assyriologist boughr the same 
tablot again of a Baghilad dealer without knowing it, labeled it ino 
muiwum ge from the latter purchas, and then in the end kuww thot it 
wha the same talilet which many. years before ho bad bought of the 
thief, The series of improbahilities ancient und modern are too great 

Sa strin on one's credulity, especially aa the statements of the Assyri- 
ologist wt originally made sre now udmitte! by him to have been wrong 
in preectionlly all their detail, anid as the only other tablet, purchased 
at the same time os the Loshiamur tablet, which has so far beon 
pabliahed, ik a coutract written at Sippar. (Cf. Ranke, BE. yi, No, 17, 
and the So-ealled Petera-Hilprecht Controversy, p. 21.) 


Assyrian gandny *to coil’; and waripu *toabound?— 
By Cuertormer Jonxsrox, Professor in Johnie Hopkins 
Thiversitv, Baltiinore, Md, 


a) gondnn, 

This verb is usually explained aa donominative from gin 
*nikt,” bot whili this may perliape be tron os regards Tobrew 
anil Syrine, lt certainly doos not lold wood for Assyrian—pendion 
means properly ‘to coil, wind, wrap,’ Thos gandau do piri 
(Del. TW. 585) means ‘to eoil (said) of a serpent’; and in 
the Nimrod Epie (XE, 16) the gods in their fear Adwwe dalhi 
renin ‘oowet (literally ‘carl up’) like a dog.” The phrase 
‘ond (i 0. godin) ée keathi * to carl up (eid) of nm dog, 
though placed in Del, HL W. (p. 300) mnder the stem j22. avie 
dootly belongs tere, and ite precise force will be readily under- 
atid by any one who las seen a dog inthe act of lying down, 
ganna de cell (Dol. TOW. 231) “to crouch: (sald) of a tun,” te 
to We explained -in the -same way,, [V R. 6, 13-14, it in the 
malevolent enchanter whe fag doser aia gira eyonnine * oolls & 
stake in’ human womb.” Tn other cases cited in Delitasch’s 
Handmorteriuch and in Meissner’s Supplement the context is 
mntiloted or obsenre, For the otymology we niay compare 
Arabic ganna ‘to observe, serutinize olosety," properly ‘to 
encompass,” and ginach strani of rope,’ 1. ¢. something wound 
or twisted. 

ginwn * nett mdans properly *a ceil’ (of grass, leaves, ete.), 
and in the phrase ginno gendiuu “to liwild @ nest.” the noun) ia 
the so-called fnner object of the verb, It would seam, thery- 
fore, that even in Hebrew and Syrine the use of the verb as a 
denominative may Ie not original hut secondary, yfaw is 
fully treated in Del, HOW. (589) and: needs po farther remark 
here. Another derivative, qin, ts purticularly interesting, 
Ina number of cuses gonaae occur in the meaning “borer,” 
property otronmferance.” For exampte, in Amarna (RBy) No, 
7, 20; No. 21, rove BA: qgonne weit evidently means *fronver*® 
and js so transinted by Winokler: and in Harper's Letters, No. 
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2521. 8, wehave da gamed fardiné “along the frontier” From 
‘frontier’ to ‘district’ is un easy step, and in the latter sense 
qaant onctrs quite frequently. ‘Thos, M400, 102 piindte da 
youn “kd ‘the prefect of the district of U."; H. 408, rev. 
$1: ganni™ Urewrina ‘the district of (i, ©. about) the «ity of 
U.*; TL 148, 4: davibka [ana] qannt™ Turnapa duper ‘send 
your scouts to the district of T’;* Winckler’s Mellsehripttente, ii, 
p. OL 11: ine gqanni “werrdn ‘in the district of Harran,’ 
For further examples, see Jobin’ Aasyrian Domesday Book 1 1, 
Oe 053 1, 5; 4 VIL 8, ete,; Johns’ Asyrian Decda, Now. 
S81, 42472, 10; Knudtaon, Gebete, Noa. 108, 8; LOO, 7. 

qanin also means the border or skirt of a garment. Tn 
Craig's Religiows Texts, p. 64, 1. 17-18, we have: sited marat 
Sin, rial sabtadet, hoerbi Savecikin gibit qaimikt “Rest, daugh- 
ter of Bin, repose in thine alode; bless Sargon, whe grasps thy 
skirt’ (i.e. as asoppliant). Again, ibid., p. 6, I. 2) da fpbatey 
iva Hopi Savrat Ninwa ta thi'at (df, €) inapremur ildni rabite, 4a 
ink yoniné aa” Trkitta gagir ld ilu (a, 0) in peeor wad dred 
‘ho who graspa the fowt of te Queen af Ninwweli doos not purish 
(?) forall the great guds; he who holds fast to the skirpof Urkitu 
oes not perish for all hisadversarics" [y King’s Magie, Xo, 
18, 1k, 0-12, we find podtedei-nice AV tere dae gandhi, &i needat, 
Marduk, alanine wrkika *Teling fast, like a fringe, to thy skirt; 
like» foal, o Murdnk, { ron after thee.” Tn Harper's attire, 
No. 676, rev. 7-3: agtaded ina gannitw artakaa “IT bowed 
down, T held fast to bis (vhe god's) ekirt’ (ic. tn supplication). 
Finwlly, in VIR. 15. 80 ds ganne du eriali seems Lo mean * skirt, 
Korier of a garment,” eridte boing doubtless a byform of aridtu 
‘outer gurment’ (Del, ID W., 199), In tho following tine 
(2 «.) gonew fo eoriati meana, apparently, ‘anchor cable,’ 
which was, of course, cedled up or wound around the ¢apstan, 
eerie treany “to moor, or anchor,’ a boat; ERM, a syno- 
yn of timernit and sacks ippt (Del, WWw., 203,-62%), in oe 
shiprs cablo; and in TV RR. 29, 2b (cited tm Meiswner’s Sug 





) Here writter: qa-nf, on orthography which oocura not infrequently, 
though T have not thought it neceseary to note the instances in the fol. 
lowing exatagiles, I whiall hereafter cite Harper's Leffers ae A, 

See my remarks on do'Alu in JAOS, xxii, 3. 

' For feru ‘fringe, horder,’ compare Talm. QT} ‘twisted band, 
border.” 
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mumt, p. 42) we have fdnitin, eapalth aa sariéty fa sridu ane 
HbbE “the wide sea into which no anchor hua dexeended,' i.e. 
the unfathomed doptlis of the ovean, 

gannu also moans ‘outside. the corresponding. term for 
“inside” being gapen. “Thus, in HW. db4, rev..3, habe do gonne 
ives * the enter gate’; TL bhi, rev. 1:40 ine qanni wed, 
nemdné tia qupei ekalli ina pin Sarri eerah *he shall not go 
ont, tor oes any one come inside the palace into the king’s 
prevonee,” IL 670, rev. Ts ana quand ludeciu * they shall carry 
ant {the torches),” and ihid, NW. 0-10: dima garen ana ganni 
ittepi ‘when the king gore out.” Again, IL 594, 8-0: afte Gran 
XN AAM 0 avast Tudritw ana qauni td rae * He is mot to 
go out until the 23nd day of ‘Tishri.’ 

b) overdo te abound,” 

This stem may be compared to Heb. 47307 ‘autumn,’ and 
Arable varafie ‘to gather frnit.” Besides the infinitive, cited 
without translition in IW. 291, the vorl oceurs in at least two 
pares, Hd, 12-15; *? gailé onnidte nindrnpe wikitgi twa 
shall give thom mon plenty to drink”; aul in the fable of the 
oxand the horse, the ox says (CT. XV, 34,27): ttarpint akal 
kistart “1 have plunty of fodder te eat,’ literally the eating of 
fodder abounds to me." “The derivative serpy is given in IT R. 
47, 26e7 (ef, Del, HW. 259) a0 tho equivalent of a Sumerian 
expression which may be rendered ofira hatty “heavy, bounti- 
ful harvest. Another derivative is wartipy' ‘looney “(S* 208), 
properly the * multitudinows (insect).” In Del. H.W., 289, the 
word is given ssxardin, from JT, as * the devastating (inawot)’, 
but this te hardly possible since the form i'd! must have 
A passive or intrasisitive meaning. 

ochruptet, arid rieepte (Del. HL W., 201, Meissner, Supplement, 
Ay) also soem. 16 be derivatives of thiv elem, though it ie diffi- 
cult to infer their meaning from the context in which they ocenr, 





‘Lowe this suggestion to Professor Hanpt. 


The Tagalog Ligature and Analogies in other Longuages.— 
By Frask R. Brake, Ph.D., Johns Hopkine University, 
Baltimore, Md, 


Ix those languages with which we are most familiar, the 
languages of the Inilo-European and Somitic families of epeoch, 
words that stand to cach other in the relation of modifier and 
modified, as, for example, noun and adjective, require no exte- 
rior dloment to show this relation. The eonoord in emiling, as in 
equinus cardidua, or the position, as in eheral Alans, is quite 
auificiant for this purpose, 

In Tayalog, however, a¢ in the Philippine langunyes in 
general, words that stund in the relation of modifier and: modi- 
fied are nenally joined tegethor by certain particles, which form 
a distinct part of spocch.' For example, a Tagalog, instead of 
saying for *good man’ muchdti tdmo with immediate juxtapor- 
tion Of the adjective and noun, says mahiticag taieo.or fdwe-ny 
hart with a oonnective particle, the cuttural nasal wg between 
the two, 

For jurticlos like this 4g -we may employ the term * ligature,’ 
translating the Spanish worm figazon. 

This ligature has in Tagalog # triple form, vis., wa, -ng, -n. 
No is used regularly after « word ending in a consonant 
(though it may alxq be need after one ending ing vowel}, @, 2, 
for ‘strong man” we have malakds na tawo where wa ia used 
after the consonantal ending of the adjective malakds * strong.” 
The particle ay ia used after:a word ending in a vowel or n, 
e, &., menbdti-ng tiline * ood man,” where the guttural nasal ts 
need after the voealie ending of the adjective mahiti * good"; 
and Jdyang maleki ‘large town,’ where the final a vf hiyan 
“town eoulesces with the guttural nagalef the ligature giving 
hayang," Tho particle # if sometimes used instead of the 





'Ch my first series of Contributions to Comparative Philippine 
fframmar, JAOS., Vol. xxvil, 106, p. 625 f. 

‘The statement is wsnally made in the various Tagalog grammars 
that gy is the ligature in this Inet case, but thie view has of course no 
phonetic hasis, thore being no y sound in such endings, the letter g 
being simply a part of the digraph ny representing the guttural naa), 
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particle wy, e. g., ‘Spanish shirt’ may he expressed by either 
idra-ng kastila or bdro-n hkastila, The difference between 
the forms. ng and is perhaps dialectic; it is the same difference, 
aswe have in English betwoon the elegant and the colloquial 
pronunciations of the present participle in way, &. g., * doing” 
and ‘doin.’ These connective particles have thy greatest 
variety of tsea, but the principle umlerlying their use is practi- 
eally always thy aame, vix., that the two elements joined muat 
stand to exch other in the relation of modifier and modified. 

The cares in whieh the ligature is ised fall into hwo general 
classes, viz,—a) cases in which it ie employed to join words and 
phrases; 4) eases in which it i employed to join sentences, 
T shall not attempt to trace in detail all the complicated uses of 
the ligature, but will confine myself to some of Uhecmost atrike 
ing cnses. 

The most important of the words and phrases joing 
by the ligature are the following, viz,—a) the nown anil 
its adjeetive, which constriction is exemplified in wiahitiong 
(do *gooll man": 4) a nounand «following noun modifying 
the first as a genitive, &. gj any ddday vie dotd ‘the house of 
atime,” the ligatore w@ standing between 4Jahey * howse " amd 
its modifier bute *stone’: o) om udjeotive or adverb and -an 
advorbial modifier, o. g., fddid-ng mohiith 'wory good,’ the 
adverb fufid* ‘very,’ which modifies the adjevtive “naudiiel, 
lowing followed by the ligature: @) a verb and an odverhial 
modifier, » g., dage-uy ginooed * just, nowly made,’ the ligature 
heing naed between Lhe verb vied wae made’ awl the silverls 
Sége ‘newly, jut’: #) the particles that express the idea of 
‘to have, to pimess,’ vie, vee and pod and their object “the 
thing possessed," 0, ¢., muyrode sigd-mg selipy * he has money," 
the ligature ay being used between the word for money valapi 
and the word immodiately preceding it; (hero the ligature 
avems to have abont the foree of a partitive article like French 





The populariden that the people who say" dom’ drop their g's ie of 
courre incorrect, the gutturni nasal represented by the digraph ng 
being in this case simply changml to the dental nasal, 

* The ciroumflex acodut is need with an accented flan] vowel to denote 
that itis fullowed by the glottal catch, When a final vowel of this 
character iv followed by the ligature, the glottal catch is foat, amd the 
accent is indicated simply by the neute accent mark. 
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du, since may and wald are used only when the object is-some- 
‘thing indefinite): of) the interrogative pronouns and following 
verb; in Tagalog the interrogative pronouns are not used as 
subjects of verb; for example, « Tagalog deca not say * who 
did it’? “but who is the one that did it’? sino ang gunynicied, 
‘who! «ino being treated aa predicate, to the following clause 
“the one that did it® ang guagmawd, consisting of the verb 
guagmawd preceded by the article ang; tmstead of this article 
ang, which is equivalent to 9. compound relative’ ‘the one that,’ 
Tagalog may omploy the ligature, e. g.,-sino-ng gungmawd for 
ain hg giinginennd. 

The ligature Is also need to join two sentences together, the 
sentwuce after thy ligature being usually an adjective or oun 
clanse. Forexample, ‘I received the letter that you sent’ is 
retidered as followse: finanggdp Ao ang nilat (1 received, the 
letter”) vo (the ligature = ‘ that’) finectdali mo sa akin (S you 
sent me’), the two clauses ‘1 received the letter’ and ‘you pent 
me” being joined by the ligature we, 

The most original of these various functions of the ligatare 
was probably that of joining together a noun and a modifying 
“giljodtive element, and its use in joining an adjective clause, i. €., 
as relative pronoun, is perhaps more original than its use in joining 
aingle words. From its use between noun and adjective was 
doubtless developed the ides that the particle was the proper ole- 
ment to show the connection between any two words or ¢lements 
that stood in the relation of modifier and modified, «0 that it was 
used not only between noon and adjective, but aleo between 
adjective and adverb, between verb and adverb, ete. 

The tigature after the particles indicating possession, viz, 
mity atid weld, and after the interrogative pronouns, seems to be 
the simple relative need with the foroy of the compound relative 
guy. For example, lu the sentence mayroén ake-ng selapl 
‘1 have some money,’ the ligature + the noun selepi means 
practically ‘what is money’? and in the sentence #tao-ny 
gueqineed ‘who did it"? we have seen that the ligature +- verb 
is euivalent to the article ang 4- the verb (ef. above). 

While the use of these ronneetive particles or ligatures appears 
most prominently in the Philippine Languages, forming one of 


' The compound relative is regularly expressed by the article ang. 
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their moat salient characteristics, it in interesting to note that 
the use of anch particles is not confined to these languages, but 
is found to dome extent In languages of both the bulo-Europesn 
and Semitic families of apvech. The connective particles are 
here, as in the Philippine Languages, either identical with or 
Cloguly conmeectial with the relative pronouns, ‘The langaapre 
which prosatite the closest analogy to the Philippine languages 
im thie respect ix Modern Persian, an Indo-European idiom 
deseomded from somo sister dialect of the language of the Avesta, 
Here a particlo ¢ derived from the ancient relative Aye’ oorre- 
sponds to the Tagalog guttural tnsal: forexmnplo, ‘pare water’ 
id nok -aimply db yh, bat died pak; ‘male lion’ is pot simply 
Sir nar, Uut Sed ude, This partivle fia alse regularly sed. to 
indicate the ponitive, «. «., (4j-2 ce ‘crown of gold.’ In 
several of the Semitie languages, yix., Assyrian, Aramuic, and! 
Ethiopie, the relative prowoun je employed in a similar way, 
Principally a¥ a sign of the genitive, e.g, ‘the man's wite* is 
in Assyrinn adtetie Su crnedé, in Syringe ey lal ated de gabrd, 
in Ethiopic ALT 7 AML © A2'esit 20-4707, tho relatives Sa, 
de and 2a being practically oquivalont tothe English preposition 
‘of, and corresponding to the Tagalog ligature in-such plirmees 
as daliiy ni hots * house of stone." In Ethiopie, however, 2a 
may also be urd before an sdjective that modifies » nonn, e, i, 
HEROD ¢ PCOE s sa-guddmi ser‘atd “his previous station," the 
relative co being used before the adjective grddmi “previous, 
former’ which modifies fer‘atd * his station,’ 

There are also analogies in Egyptian and Coptie, which 
wocording to the latest researches belong to the Semitic family 
of speech.” The ponitive in both languages ia often indicated 
by a particle #, a domonstrative element from which the Old 
Egyptian relative is probahty derived," and in Coptie thia parti- 
dle « is often osed between noun nnd ailjective just like the 


CL Salomann uw. Shukevaki, Persische Grammutik, Berlin, 1890, 2 16, 
p: BOE. 

Cf, Deliteach, esprische Grommatik, Berlin, 1880, § 194, 9: Nildeke 
Ruregefiaste Syrische Grominatik, Lelpsig, 1808, 2205, Bs Dilimann- 
Bezoli, Grammatik der Athiopiachow Sprache, Leipely, 1499, £ 188, 

= CL Erman, Agyptisie Grammatik, 2 Aufl., Berlin. 1902, 21, . 

“Of. Erman, op, eif. = 187-150, 425, 
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ligature in Tagalog,’ ¢, @., ‘a weak man’ is either OY—-POME 

Ade oy-redine fae or oy-Gue A-pOMeE oetoh "rom, 
the particle nin bovh cases standing berween moun and adjee- 
tive just ax the ligature wy stands in Tagalog in feaeo-ng mobits 
or mahati-ng tihoo “good man." 

‘The use of these connective particles, then, in all these 
languages iv to be regarded simply as anextension of the mee 
of the relative prononn, While it is found in ite highest 
developnient in the Philtppine languages, certain other lan- 
guages, notably Modern Persian and Coptic, have also made con- 
giderable advances in the «ime direction, Generally speaking, 
the human mind i# the same the world over, and linguistic 
phenomena that are found in one family of speech may be 
expected to recur in other families. “But the fact that, se here, 
these phenomena often reach their highest development in 
obseurer forms of speech, shows the importance of some 
knowledge of those languages that stand outside of the beaten 
pith of linguistic study. 


—— 6 
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Note on Professor Prince's Article on the English-Rom- 
many dorgon in Vol, xeviti, 2, of the Journal of the 
Amerioan Oriental Sociefy—By Dr. Groner A. Garer- 
son, O.1,E., Camberley, Surrey, England, 


T wornn suggest that eufficient attention has not been given 
to the theories of Miklosich and Pische! aa to the probable con- 
peotion between the Dard or ** Pidaen"” languages of the North- 
Western Frontier of British India and Kommaoy.’ The connee= 
tion is much closer than that between Rommany and any of the 
languages of Iidia proper, ‘To slow this T append a list of some 
words in Professor Prince's vocabulary with their Pisiies equiva- 
lents. To also take the liberty of sugyvsting.a few corrections 
on other points, Did time permit, I could largely incresae the 
list of Pisfien-Romiany oquations, 

The Pisies lnngiages tire the following:— 


Basaalj (B.) Kho-wdr (Kh.) 
Wai-ali (W.) Sind (S.) 
Veron (V_) Kiidmirl (13, j 
Pakai (P.) Garw! (Gar.) 


Gawar-huti (G.) : Maiya (M.) 
Kalaéa (K.) 

Two important points shonid be noted in these languages. 
In thoir carhost form known to us, that of Paisicl Prakrit, thoy 
hardened Indian y, 7, dd, ond fh, w kL oe, 4, 4, and p, reapect- 
ively, This is constantly followeil by Rommany, In their 
modern forme they invariably, except in borrowed worls, dis- 
wepirate Indian yA, JA, dh, dh, and 44, to 9, 7, od, and-&, 
respectively, [t will he sean that this ales is followed with 
feat consistoney in Rommuany. 

With roference to the origm of the word * Rom’, | may mon- 
tion that the professionnl singers of these people ure known as 
Déms, who aro not a low caste like the Doms of India proper, 


'L here follow Professor Prince’y spelling of this word. The same 
remark applies to all words Gypsy quoted below. 
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‘These are the people who would have been naturally sent from 
India to Persia, as is said to have happened at the request of 
Behram Gaur for 12,000 Indian musicians, 


Adr&@,in, G.atra-n, K, wari-man, 

Acrée, out. Kh. bert (Avesta dear), 

Bander, divide. P. stinte, G. 4 bent (Skr. y rent.) 

Bing, devil, Sanskrit wyaiga, erippled. Cf “boiteax.” 

Fyaige hecomes ding in Hindi, and means “a frog.” Cf. 
Eng. gypsy, “'bengeski holt,” devilish thing, an epithet of 
frog, 

Beh, ait, Vf RE Of, F. baie-nd, to sit. 

Bivher, send. Rightly compared with H. bAgind. 1 have not 
nigh the corresponding word in Pidica, but in Pidien under 
general phonetic laws (4 becomes 4, and J may bevome 4, 
In the oldest form of Pitica (Prakrit) 7 becomes ch (¢). 

Ttikkin, soll, UM, bik-na, to be sold, Pid4sea equivalent not 
known, 

Bokkato, hungry. Me diicha, nmger. Again note the dis- 
aspiration of the H. b4akha, 

Bonys, crooked, Cf. vyaiya under bing, above. 

Bish, violin, Skr. eddya, Ks. yf byj, wo sound. 

Chih, jib, wongue, Pidios, jip, fib, or jub.. Again seo the disas- 

 pirution of H. jit and the hardening of j to ch (i.e., ©), 

Chon, knee, Skr. jarighd. Typical Paigict change of J to 
ch (ec) and disaspiration of gr. 

Drab, poison. Skr. dravya, Ke, dren. 

Gry, horse. Of Kashmiri ger (hase geri), Note again dis- 
aspiration from H. giaprd. 

Hangar, coal. 3. hagir, fire, coal, 

Hefta, seven, Surely < Persian hast. 

Héeher, Worn, Skr. duvka, Of. Ka AokA*, fom. howhh®, dry. 

wiv, woman, I should be miore inclined to compare Skr. 
yuvati . 7 ef. aleo BK. ju-gur, 

Tair, howe, Ks, gare, Note again the disispiration of I, 
gher, To old Paisiel Prakrit ¢ may become &. 

Kian, ear, Ké. koe. The Hindi word is faa, not hen, 

Kini, hen, chicken, S, bankoro-co, cook: B. Auer or urrey, 
chicken, B. katak, a fowl. 

Avitsi, scissors, Surely this is the Pisies root at, H. bat, cut, 
and has nothing t do with gainuechi, 


aa4 6. A. Griervon, [ 1908, 


Ati, play. Not Hf, ket, bat y hae, to play, sport. 

Kia, count, Rightly compared with H. gin-né, bot note the 
old Paisiet hardening of g tw & 

Kil, cheese. 1B. tifar, cheese. 

Kin, buy: 8. y brinw Of. Wind dined, Skr. Arvind, 

Aiao, tind, Skr. &sina, IL. khin. 

Attir, ent, M. 4/ fod, Gat, 

Batti, she, fester, We, nde, they. The J of the thiril person 
appoare as K. ele~riia, they, V.eele, he, Of, Mawel Bhil,, 
#5, ho (connected with Pisica). 

Mocha, fish, Bo ranter, 

Matto, drunk. Ks: muat*. 

AMibee, face. M, mit. 

Now. name Ks, war: 

Vireo, now. Ka. nae. 

Néko, awn. 2 O_ (lialeotic) (apni. 

Pal, Wrother,, Cf, G. Maia, P, 147, with Paiste bordoning of 
th tan gr, 

Pander, shut. Ul. pandéend. Ch the old Pidien clunge of 
bto yy, and the disuspiration of aA, . 

Ponjer, fiat, = Pors. pore, 

Pin, say =Skr. bhap, Note disaspiration and change of f to p- 

Poqgor, break=Skr, bhagna. Noto ditto, ditto. 

Punsi-rin, fishing-rod, Nove (if this be a gennine word) hard- 
onino of dim TL peeeai 

Rat, blood, Nothing to ilo with af, Th is Ka rat. Cf. Skr. 
raketn. 

Rik, side, direction.=—Skr. did, dik, Change of initial d tor 
Hot wnHeCMEEMHOK, 

Rate, a boy. Cit. Gujarat! ditra. Same remarks apply; deri- 
vation from fark@is-very doubtful, 

Shaler, rive: B. shal. Nothing to do with Th. chdwat. Tt is 

the Skr, #afi, 

Shell, ery out. Of. H, ehilland, 

Sherro, lead. Ws. ser. 

Sitor, four, Bh. He W. 4a. 8. corr. Toohariah, star." 





‘See Seo & Seeunmo, Tiherisch, die Sprache iler Indoskythen. Tn 
Sitzungaberichte der K. Preussiechen Akademie der Wisseaxchasien, 
zxxix (1114), FM. 
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Saster, iron, Ks, a/iatar, 
Save, who, , what, Of, Gujardel 46, what? Nothing to do 
with jo. 

Sarei, dadva, to laugh. Ka, 4s, 

Sig, quick. Note the disaspiration af yA, 

Tatto, hot, Ka, tat", 

Trash. WV, trian, 

Tul, hold. Ka: y fed, hold uy. 

Tav, amoke. If this six If. whad, note the disaspiration and 
hardening of the @ Modern Ke. has dud, , 

Waa, land, Not Pers, det, bot Skr, Aosta, Tenens 1K. Adst, 
G. fas, wad ao an, 








Harvest Festivals of the Land Dyake-—By Mrs. 
_Buyay Scorr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IX The Ritual Symboliom. 
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2 The advantage of symbole to. communicate religions ideas, 
% Objects and colons, 
4 Position of the altar, 

Conelesion. 


Introduction, 

Recrotovs cercmonies, beenueo they are growths and not inven- 
tions, gather to themselves elements of deop significance from 
many sides of life, ubsorbing m littl here, a little thore, mssimi-+ 
lating the new to the old, converting incongruitics into a single 
unit, with character all jis own, The Land Dyak harvest festi- 
yals.are to the Dyaks themselves customs with a single meaning, 
handed down, like all’ good things, from their ancestors. The 
eareful analyst may find them more like « new-world ¢ity, whose 
compoumt olements have eome from many sources. 

The harveat eelebration consists of three parts, or one might 
better say, of three sepornto fonsta, one held at the gathering of 
first fraits, one in the middle of harvest, and the last after the 
season's crop is stored, These rie in an ascending scale of 
importance to the final climax. Considered more broadly, they 
are seen to be only the culmination of « service of similar frosts 
liold at intervals throughout. the whole process of farming. So 
élosely donneeted are all the farming ceremonials that it ia-impoe 
atble to understand tho distinctively harvest festivals without 
com#idering nt the ame time the preceding rites: 

My purpote is to constrvet, from comparison of numorotis 
fragmentary notices, a summary of the religious ceremonies of 
the Land Dyaka directly concerned with eare of farms, and to 
point ont some of the elements in these which have an obvious 
origi in n present or past condition of their life. 


L 
Local Factors Delermining Agricultural Life, 
A necessary proliminary to ony sock: account of the agrionl- 
tural festivals i6 a brief deseription of the Dyak prowess of enlti- 
vation and the causes thit gave rise to it, Starting with the 
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desire to explain religions enstoms, [ have been driven back and 
baok to an inquiry into the islind’s geology. For with the 
exception of a fow breaks dno to the intercurrence of external 
influeneos, the eanenl series runs much lke wn old Mother Goose 
rhyme. Geological forcea made the eoil, the soil produced: the 
crops, the crops determined the method of farming, the method 
of farming demanded fixed social conditions and the soctal con- 
ditions #hapod the ritual. It would carry me bevond the limits 
of this paper to go inte. a study of these broad primary founila- 
tions. But they demand of least 2 passing comment. 

1. Physical conditions. The country of the Land Dyaks is 
the northwestern extremity of the Island of Bornes. Here the 
motntain range which forma the boundary between Sarawak and 
the southern meas of the islond belonging to the Durch 
approaches nearer to the sea they it does in ite unatern portion, 
atid rons almont parallel with the Sarawak ouast line. The Land 
Dyuks live in the foothills of this range and in the valleys of the 
four rivers fowing from it through the western corner of Sara- 
wik: Inv the more mountainous part thoir country coneiste of 
alternate villoys and heights, rarying from low rounded hills to 
pooks of several thousand feet, the whole coverod with dense 
jungle. Nearer the een it spreads out into jungle-eovered 
alluvial plains dotted with isolated mountaing and hills, whieh 
rise abruptly out of the flat country.’ The plains were formed 
by centuries of crambling of the interior sandstone and granite 
mountains; the lonely hills were oneo rocky isola, which in 
wurde of time ‘have heen completely surroumded by dotritts 
deposited hie the mountain .strenms.* 

Both the mietntein valleya and cosat plains afford excellent 
oil for ricewulture when atripped of their jungle. Well watered 


‘4. C. Haddon, Head Heaters, Black, White, aed Brown, pp, 286, 
414-315: Sir Hugh Low, Sarak, ite Inbalitawta and Productions, 
pp: 20, 205-207, 351-352; Mundy, Narrative of Beeute in Bornes, ib, 
p: 346; Sie James Brooke, in Mirety, bpp 193-195, 220, 30M), a5, 295- 
330; ibid ie Keppel, Bepedinion fo Horneo of Wi, M. 8. Dido ( Amerionn 
edition aif E848), pp. 11-20, 00. 144, andl 230; Sic Spencer Stulohn, hife 
in the Fovesta of the Far Boat, t, pp. 26. and 130, 

'G. A. F, Motmgraaf, Boraeo Expeifition, ieological Eaplorations 
ia (entre Rorves (Enufish reviael edition by G. J, Hinds, 1902}, 
pp 4a 
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by streams and by daily showers, and with tropien! suné-to bring 
the grain to quick maturity, the commtry can easily yiold o rich 
harvest every ix montha." 

® The method of cultivation, Tow the Land Dyaks camo into 
this region, what experience and traditions they brought with 
fhe, are problems thut belong to the nebulous regions of speen- 
lative othnalogy.! Nothing is certain enongl to take for 
granted: aud any diseussion of probabilities would carry me 
far beyond reasonatile limits. [I shall therefore, without forget- 
ting that at any point of our investigation we may come: pon 
faete whose explangtiaon les in a former habttnt, éonsider only 
the influences of the present environment ond the known contaots 
with outaidi ywuples. 

The Ehyaks’ own traditions point to a eqmparatively nicont 
migration into thy part of the country 1 have deseribed, from 
some region not far distant. The chosen spote for settling wonld 
naturally tw mlong the rivers, for more fertile fields and also 
becwuse of the facilities for transportation. This latter ie no 
slich! conmderntion iu 4 country without beasts of burden, and 
where the human carriers must traverse socalled “paths” eon- 
sisting merely of single logs placed end to end over swamps and 
ravines; mod with the extemive method by which farming is 
carried on in Borneo, many farms must be at a great distance 
from the village: Tnd the Land Dyaks been left to themselves 
in this fertile country, prohably those tribes living below the 
point where the mountain atreanis become navigable rivers would 
have tuilt longhowses along the banks, us did the Sea Dyples. 
But they had tho misfortune to be easy of aceesa to predatory 
neighbours and were foreed to choose the jauleted till a9 a village 


“Homghton, Memoirs of the Luthropologien! Soeiety, Wi, p, 195, quoted 
bie Roth, Vatiors of Seraveal, Lp, Go; St.John, |, po Dh; Low, P. 205; 
Keppel, p. Jal; Hunt, in hid, p. 388. 

‘Even their presence m Borner le not perfectly undorstom), Tt tn 
supposed by come writers that they are aboriginal, by there that ther 
carne from Java directly, by others from Anant, by others from Java 
vin the Malay Toninwuta. Cf, WT. Purness, A Sheloh. of Folk Lore in 
Fonioo, p. 4: GO. W, Earl, The Eastern Seas, pp. 230-240, Bs, 274-276; 
Stalohn, ti, S45 ip 8; Pret, Boyle, Adeetures among the Pyke 
of Borneo, pp. 28 and 252; Chalmers in Orawt's Tower, quoted by Roth, 
il, p. 277; Lew, p. 04 it; Hiaddon, p. 22. 
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site, even when this happened to be some seven or eight miles 
bnek frome river.” Frou this eminenes men, women, anid chit 
dren descend daily during the farming season to work on the 
farm lunds-ut ita base, or paddle up river to the more distant 
fields. | 

Land once clexred for planting is quickly overgrown in tropical 
Borneo. Ani doch sesaon the first farming operation consists of 
cléaring the jungle. This ‘is donw by wutting through the largest 
trees, which in falling tear the smaller ones with them. The 
fallin forest fs ther sot on-firy for the double purpose of clearing 
away the debris and fertilizing the soil Planting the eapefully 
cherished seed is the next atage, and then follow trying month 
of constant weeding and watching to guard against blight and 
worl off destrnotive animals, work which falls largely to the 
there of tha women. When the padi is ripe the ontire villuge 
turns out again for several weeks’ stronnous Inbor of harvesting, 
and a joyful currying home and storing of the grain” 


UH. 
The Agricuttural Frasta, 


t. Their connection with the season. The whole labor of 
forming is for the Dyaks no mere prosaic rontine, bit # euper- 
naturally protected process with constant festal interruptions. 
Before they bogin elowting the lind, 2 preliminary rite of taking 
pmnné divinely determines the location of the furm, which, owing 
ty thoir habit of allowing Land to fie fallow between crops, ta 
never the anime two years in. sneeession, A religious feast ia hold 
in the midst of the work of eutting the jungle, preparatory to 
planting, and another when the fallin forvst is set on fiw, A 
third foast blesses the seal. Thom follow #everal mnoventful 
mdnths while the rice ie maturing. During this time no general: 
velubrations oceur, But individual families perform lesser rites; 
if any accident happens to the farm, if they have bad droams, 
if a tree falls seross the fleld path, in esse of sicknoss or acei- 


i 





© Low, pp. 2TH-27D, 485-287. 

hid, pp 229-222, MT; Brooke lu Keppel, pp, M4-148; Grant. p. 31, 
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dental death, and when the government rice-tax ia paid.’ The 
mext tribal firnetion ta the gathering of firat fruats when the grain 
is ripe. Tt is followed in o couply of wooks by the mid-horvest 
festival, which duterrupte the work of reaping. The ft] gremt- 
est fenst of the year elebrates the completion of the whale 
process, Each tribal ceremony tnurke « distinet stage in the 
tericaltiural work. 

2. Common. charactersiics. Thero ta a curious similarity m 
these rites. They ull consist of a putting sside of ordinary 
nocupitions, tle inhabitants of a village reinnining indoors, ¢xt- 
ing scantily, and receiving no visitora; of beating of gongs and 
drums; of efectiog ao altar on whieh are placed choiee offerings 
to the spirits; of killing a fowl or pig; and finally of ending the 
tahoo by eating the slain animals, and grent morrymaking, 

The principal difference is in the length of the taboo and the 
nomber of animals killed, From the one doy interdict and sneri- 
flew of n single fowl at jungle cutting and jungle burnmeg, na also 
on the oceasion of family offertigs, the amount of tinie god 
number of vietina required ineresse with the growing importance: 
of the feasis, to two dave’ and nights’ tnboo, with several fowls 
killod, ut the gathering of first fruits; fonr Naat with suerifice 
of pigs as well as fowls, at mid-horvest; finally, to eight or even 
eixteen days’ taboo, with slaughter of many pigs and fowls, at 
the end of the season." 


TEL. 
Practica! Reasons for the Feasts, 


Tf we sek why religions celebrations should be held on the 
deenstona Hie Dyaks have chosen, the resson for each is not fur to 
eck. 

1, Naot af propitiows wiather, At jungle entting and when 
the ground ia Imrnt over and thy seed plontod, the Dyaks feel 
themselves peculiarly dependent wpon the action of uneeen 

T There is also a feost held at-some time doing the season —! have 
been unable to find the exert time—rhich eects oe a neceseory 
preparation for jt, Ho potting jo order of pathe around Lhe riflage, and 

‘tothe farme (Cf below. note 61. 
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forces, Wet weather ut the beginning of this process wonld 
indefinitety delay preparing the farms, But as soon as the seed 
fa wetually planted plontifnl rains wre desired. The time has 
been chosen by the elders of the tribe so as to take ndvantage of 
the end of the dry season. for burning, the beginning of the wet 
for plunting.. But tho weather 1s not entirely calemlable; snd 
the evil spirite who takes malicious delight in sending storms a 
the wrongs thot must be eppeased. 

¥. Local accidents. The lesser enlebrations during the growth 
of the rice ary simply to ward off the attacks of spirita who bring 
disuster. It seems curious that the government rioe-tax aloud 
he regarded ae one of the dianstrous accidents of farming. But 
ondur Malay rule it waa, to any the least, o misfortune. The 
custom of Mulwy offisinds was to collect revonue by cending honta 
to tuke the Dyaks’ rice in nominal exchange for gooda mot worth 
one-tenth ite valne, and wsnally things the Dydks did not want 
Tf any tribe objected to thie bargain the women und children 
were curried off into alavery. Sir Spencer StJdolin, who deseribes 
this religious ceremony, wrote from observations made sboqt 
1555, only a few years nfter the cession of this part of the conntry 
to Rajah Brooke; and be is probably reforring to 8 custom imsti- 
tuted during Malay control, anid kept alive by dresd.of traders 
of that nation who continued to drive their oppressive bargains 
wherever the Rajah was unable at the time to protect his 
weakened subjects.” 

4. Survival of historic utility, While the planting feast, like 
the sacrifine at jungle cutting, may be partially: noeomtod for as 


‘an offering and prayer for ram, the necompunping rite of bless- 


ing the seed, performed, by thn priestesses, and the solemn plant- 
ing of » few sucred grains called the “soul of the rice,” muat be 
considered in connection with. ¢cremony at the mid-harrest and 
final feasts, in which the eeasim before this “soul” has boen 
spouted from the crop, On these two oceasions there ie a wild 


dunen of gaily-dreseed) pricstsand priestesses, Carrying myrtie: 


symbols, und they whirl about the rovrm to the accompaniment 
af drums and gongs. At Inet the high priest springs on the altar 
and whakes the corner-post. Small stones, bunches of hnir, and 


‘tow, po 247; Brooke in Mundy, 1. . TRB; StJobn, |, p. Tie: 
Keppel, p. 290 
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groing of riew fall at the feet of the dancers, These grains ore 
the sonl, and are carefully kept to be planted with the seed next 
year, On this, they think, depends the life and health of the 
-enop, for nothing ean Hive without » son!,“ 

iL shontd like to offer a tentative suggestion ns to the possible 
origin of this eystom, from a study of Dyak conditions, It 
cannot be more than tentative with the mengro historical 
information avuilalily, 

Dyak tradition affirma that they hare become settled rice 
planters only in reeent times, At some time before they canis 
io their prevent habitat, they were wandering jungle folk, like 
tho savages still to be found ot the headwaters of most Borneo 
rivers, living by hunting and trapping and the wild fruits and 
edible root of the forrst. Then someone, a denigod thoy say— 
probably some Malays or Jovians—tanght thom to ent and burn 
one plont,*" 

New the first lesson of » people just beginning agriculture is 
to refrain from eating all the erop, in order to enve n little for 
seed. Long custom and the experienced advantages of prudence. 
ar Hot present to mid their restraint, But religious authority 
appeals to them. Lt becomes» duty commanded by the gods to 
preserve teed-grain and bury it in the flalds with prayer and 
ritual the text vear. The duty ia taught in tho moat impressive 
way, Eeeey As such Prone advanded in perivaltnes 


"O!, toetunte by StJoliw ond Chalmers poted above, ales Stduhn, 
Lp. 187; Roth, i, p. 203; Brooke in Keppel, p. 1M. My, F. B. Jevons 
(fnirodection fo the History of Neligion, whoo) saye Ulett totemian 
tatyghit these savages the lesen of abstineney from onting the tesh of 
eatile und all the wheat, and thie made an intrease of herda and, erops, 
The prinelple Implied In this stutement, that neeessory foresight was 
secured religinsly, i exactly the Iine on which 7 have conjectured the 
-prowth of the Lani Dyal canamony. 1 will be soon, however, morely 
from this ease of Ue Land Dyaka, that Mr. Jerome's erecping general- 
lration on toteminm will Kove to be somewhat modifel ‘There is 
nothing, so far ns J can see, approuching m clan totem in the Dvake’ 
‘bine of the rice, nor, indeaxt, of any of the several deities momnected: with 
harvest Tt is jiwh such difficulties that call for farther intonaive 
studies of (he conditions of individual peoples as a hosle for general 
comparntive theories, 

“ For a discussion of this legend of the origin of ricw-culture, of. article 
by the present writer in thie Jocmsan, vol. xxvi, part-one, 
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experionce to the present position of the Land Dyaks, keeping 
the grain for planting would be o matter of course, no longer 
needing ritual persuasion, So that in the present transmuted 
ceremony not all the seed but only a few grains, called the soul 
of the rice, are roligionsly preserved and prayerfully planted. 

4 Tribal reasons for the rite of first fruits. The offering of 
first fruits to the god of harvest seems almost too commonplace 
to need any explanution. But perhaps it may not be amiss to 
point out one or two of ite benoficinl! results to the Land Dyaks, 

It serves, in the first place, to emphasize the community ideal, 
No man may touch his own harvest till the priestesses have 
gathered bunches of grain frou: all the fields, and the common 
fonet of the whole villago hax been held. After this is over thoy 
may repair tho bamboo platforms on which the rice is trodden 
out nid set about the work of reaping. 

The simultaneous hurvesting thus secured hay also its practical 
tdvantages. By this means the men, whose tield work is not 
neoded between the time of felling the jungle and reaping, are all 
left free at the same time to organize jungle expeditions." 

Timely ripening of all fields has been secured by a aianl- 


tanwous planting. The laggards and indolent are kept up to thie 


by # «trict taboo which forbids a man to eat new rice under any 
cireumatances until his own be ripe, Sir Hugh Low says that 
this eustom “was doubtless intended in it original institution to 
prevent the prevalence of indolenes. . = - Oould they eat the 
new rice, many of them would perhaps, from idlences, delay the 
preparing of their farms, hoping to borrow, aud thus become 
indebted to their more industrious neighbors; but with this 
curious but useful practice before them, they all plant at one 
tim . . . and ean only become indebted toward the end of 
the season.” | 
5. Rest and reaction, The mid-harvest festival, Chalmers 
uptly suggest, gives an interval of rest in the hard Inbor of har- 
vesting. The prospevt of feasting and drinking and excitoment 
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‘gives added 2wet to their early work; and the religions enthusiasm 
nroused etira thom to further efforts. . 

That the greatest of the farming festivals should celebrate tho 
completion of the deaaon seems fitting. Tt is the normal reaction 
to merriment and lavishness, when the strain of toil and frn- 

gality is snddenly released. ‘This is the end of labor; the other 
feasts were'only intervals. 

But the Dvak theory of an occasion is not apt to correspond to 
ite rev) cause. The interpretation of this “Nyishupen” is oon- 
neeted with their wholy conception of the spirit world and its 
velutioy to Ghedr well-being, Sicknesa and ill-luck, they think, 
cone to tien and crops from the onslaught of evil spirits, and 
may be warded off hy the application of charms, or by religious 
veoremonies, known from this connection aa doctorings. The 
annual harvest home guve an excellent opportunity for a periniic 
preventive, and is regarded os a general doctoring to secure 
sipernitiral protection to men and fields, 

To som up the scenstona for the agricultural feaste—they 
ovenr when special requisites of weather or threatening of disas- 
tor make the people feel a need of supernatural ald, or when some 
practical purpose may be served by a temporary susponsion of 
labor and @ communal gathering, 


IV: 
Dyak Feasts in General. 


1. Harvest festivals fully understood only in connection with 

ather feasts, The reusena T linve wiven soem to ine to mccomnt 
snfiviontly for the timing of the agricultural colebrations. For 
the existence among the Dyaks of religions feasts as such, we 
must Joolk farther than the exigeucies of the farming protess, 
For not only:are the three harvest celobrations similar in many 
respwoeis to the losser ceremonies that precede them, but in goneral 
echuravier all ure like numerous other feasta that have nothing 
to do with planting and resping. 
Ceremonies of supernatural import aro ciextensive with their 
jollifications and great social gatherings, Or rather we may soy 
that every assemblage for uousual eating and drinking nud 
pleasurable exeltement has been given a religious signifienner, 


240 Mre. 2B. Boot, croc, 


2 Feast ond fasit—its wse. Dyak eronomy, in many respecte 
not unlike civilized economy, cousists in doing without for a 
longer or shorter pertod and then indulging to onc’s heart's con- 
wnt. [bis one way, ond for uniiserplined people a very effective 
way, Of preserving the food supply. [t also serves « moro round- 
abiut econamic purpose, particularly as regards drinking, by 
kneping them between while efficient for Inhor, They ordinwrily 
refrain wtogether from their favorite intoxicant and pre coni- 
pensated for this restraint by plentiful indulgence at feasts, 
Shall we Wim the feasts as cultivating a love- for arrack or is 
it truer to see in thom the prospective pleasare which jrives the 
childlike TDyuke «uffirient self-control for the intermediate 
temperance?! 

4. Eduection in ideals. Given the alternate feasting and fast- 
ing, which may or may not in iteelf have been regarded aa a duty 
to the gods, the spiritual meaning which has become attached to 
the feast2 makes them noconsciously serve & purpose which we 
are inclined te regard as a prodnot of onr most recent activities, — 
the purpow of general religions education, For not even in the 
jougls does the individual develop spontaneously the attitude of 
mond and conduct whieh has grown out of the community's 
experionce und orystalixed in generations of tradition. Tha 
various fonsta impress upon the Dyak’s mind his tribal ideals. 
Ovvtirring generally usa reaction after a period of stram or dis- 
tress, every merryuinking is given o religions interpretation 
aecording to the oocasian.™ 

When the successful warrior return, the celebration takes the 
character of worship of the trophy heads, and the gods of war; 
the ritual during the farming season is addressed to the gods of 
harvest; when a man dies, the fenst which onde the mourning 
taboo emphasises their ideas of life and death, and the necessity 


“Grant, po 19, anil Denison, p, 45, quoted by Roth, i, p. 202; Stfobn, 
i, pp. 210, 230, 

“Sir Hogh Low (p. 203) says that “the [yaks, excepting on festival 
ocossions, pay but little attention to their divinities," bat that they are 
often jn dread of the malignant spirit. The worship of evil spirita fa 
4 deep-rooted preagrienitural oult, which the Lam) Dyals hove by mm 
mene dhandoned. Tf the now and higher gods are forgotten between 
festirale in their honour, there in eo much the more need for periodio 
colotrations to keop them fn mid. 
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‘of living well to secure future happiness; the feast for the now- 


horn ehild, the interrelation of ell members of the tribe, and alo 
the influence over their lives of the nnseen spirits; the celebration 
at housubuilding, once more the comommity life and devotion t 


the community gods; the feast nt inauguration of a chief, the 


fespoualbilities of leadorship on the one aide, of Joyal devotion on 
the other." 

‘Thus the feasts keep in mind the traditionnl religious attitude. 
There is among the Dyaks no literature, no pulpit, no seliool. 
Their training in the national faith is by the kindergarten method 
‘of festal object lesson. 

One can hardly fuil to pee its result who stops for s momunt 
ty consider the enotionnl power of ritual. Stirring-the imagina- 
tion aud the will, it impresses an idea as no amount of rational 
reiteration could do, 

So much for the agricultural feasts in general. Thoy have a 
direct practical side of economy, und of timing #0 a# to be 
advantageous to the system of farming; and a moral effect 
which hes on ultimate practical influence. Tf we analys more 
vlosely the eonponent factors of each coromony it will not bo 
diffeul( to find in these, too, besides a mere:symbolic picturing 
of tribal life, an assistance to immediate material utility os well 
as the more subtle benefit of implanting ideals. I chall attempt 
to trnoe these influences in each of the characteristic elements of 
the agricultural feasts—the taboo, the animal sacrifice, the invo- 
tation ta the gods, the personnel of the participants, and the. 
ritual symbolism. 

Vv, 
The Festal Tabi. 

1. dis aszeviation with a general scheme of prohibitions: An 
inseparable adjunct of every feast is the tibon, Tt varies little 


in character on the several occasions, as we have seon, but greatly 
inexteut, This taboo at feast time ia one of the most interesting 


waages with which wo haye to deal. Tta theory and sanction reach 
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out Fnto the entire epheme af Deak belief. Its consequmms 
invilve the whole social order, As the agrienliural feasts could 
not be explained with reference only to the events they marked, 
but were found to be fundwmentally the same aa the fouste of 
birth, death, and war, morely timed and given character by the 
ocoumon ; #0 the farming taboos are but part of a complex syston. 
of prohibitions eovering many spherms of netivity. 

Under the generic nome of toloo, convention hoe chison to elise 

all the prohibitions in primitive religion whose traugrreesion 
brings instant, automutio punishment, So that whinteyer may 
have boon the original Polynesian moaning of the word, tabobed. 
has come to he in common parlance a strong term for prohihited. 
The née of the Borneo equivalent, “pamali,” or in the Land 
Teak speech, “porich,” covers a multitude of negative commands, 
nud i9 therefore fairly well represented by the common sense of 
the word talon, 
Naturally many sort of things are religionsly interdicted. 
There is the taboo on certain wild animals, which is in Borneo, 
as kee bem shown for many other people, an evident game law; 
there ia the taboo on fruit wees, which sanctions private property 
by bringing swift disaster on anyoue other than the owner who 
touches thom: there in thy tabs on warlike dances in time of 
pouer, # Wise provision among this excitalle people for following 
the maxim shoul sleeping dogs; and » taboo on consanguineous 
tnarringe, which upholds the sicial order by threats of immediate 
disaster, Of wide appliention ia thie system of preventives, a 
ample and ecient means of securing low and order,” 

Extremely effective, one-would-any, if you can get the peaple 
to believe in it. Ttmnay oeeur to some to question how this desir 
tbl) end is awurdd, Lang meoti the question by saying tint the 
revulta of broaking the taboo aceord with fancied expericner, 
not with real, Tle vives childlike people the credit they deserve 
for constructive imagiiation, And this helps to account for the 
many absard taboos, unmeanmg to vent least, which are gravely 
given equal weight with progrvesive, socializing lmws. Lang 
further shows that the supernatural effeet of taboo is often 
actually brought about by suggestion. A mon who finda he his 
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conimltted the awfil decd whieh brings death, sucoumbe to ahoer 
fright. Tnatunees of this:‘sort are well anthentiented. 

Accepting all this, I should like to offer a further hint One 
does not need to produce hyymotically most of the disasters the 
Dyaks attribute to the infringement of taboos Cropa fail, hoitses 
burn, sickness comes; of course becatie someone broke the taboo, 
Let a wise old man of the Dyaks tut point ont the connection 
lwtwoen tratiagression and penalty, and tho evidence of fact ts 
irrefutuble, 

The taboo in genwral, then, is a religions means of securing 
social utility, « warning ngainst doing certain onadviaable things 
leat dire results follow. The festal taboo ia also of this nature, 
though perhaps less obvionsly than some others, | 

B. The taboo af feast time conmals, nol ae the athers-we have 
boon comaidering of prohibitions of things always wrong, but of 
temporary interdict of daily dutics. The featal taboo sets apart 
from ove (o aixiven daya-for religious observances, and makes tho 
foust of many times the effectivencss it would have if it wero o 
mere accompaniment of ordinary doings. Indeod this cessation 
of Jahor is indispensable if the whole village is to join im the 
long, elaborate-ritual. Change of occupation thus heightens the 
enorednoss of the feast, and also gives leisure for its-enjoyment. 
The elbsed Louse, moreover, secures the presence of every member 
of the tribe, and aeeures freedom from outside mtrusion, a wise 
provision to keep the wealth of the tribo from bomg displayed 
to raiders, 

Some of the agriculturn) taboos have incidentally spocial 
advantages, as that which closes the farms for 4 few days after 
planting and gives the geeil a start before being trampled ot** 
And aytnin. the evssstion of labor in the midat of harvesting 
provides for a needed rest. ‘The Dyaks are reported to be good 
workers by fila nud starts. Tf we wish to go farther m our search 
for couses, we might find thet this characteristic had something 
to do with all tle labor laboos, A single religions fact, analysed 
to the bottom, often reveals as many causes as a simple action 
sometimes haw remforeing motives, It i+ not ut all improbable 
that the Dyak leaders. inatinetively mulated the inherent ten- 
dimoies to drop work and celebrate at any moment, by making 
idlinwae a poriodie religious duty. 


“Low, pe apse 
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VL. 


Animal Sacrifice at the Harvest Feasts, 

1. A normal instance, Associated with every occasion when a 
taboo is declared is the custom of religiously killing and eating 
an animal The sserificin) animals of the Dynks, in common 
with all the settled tribes of this part of Borneo, are fowla and 
domestic pigs, ‘Uhese, as wo have seen, nre killed and eaten at all 
the harvest feasts. Each worshipper partakes of some of the 


flesh. a small portion is placed on the altar ax the share of the 


apirits invoked, and the blood is sprinkled over the participants, 
In all three respects this is a perfeetly normal instance of animal 
sacrifice, It may be interesting to see how this case, in which 
we Know fairly exactly the conditions und custome of the people, 
fits into one or two current theories on the subject of animal 
sncrifive, 

2. Dyule sacrifice cunnat be explained by totemistic theories 
or as & survival of a hunting or herding stage. According to 
Jevons, the aucred animal is killed because blood is regurded us 
the seat of life, und therefore whan the presence of the superna- 
tural totem vally i is needed ite blood must be shed.” Apart from 
any objections one may hnve to the logic of this theory, it 
evidently does not apply to the custom of tho Dysks. For 
neither their fowls nor their pigs, though they have some super= 
natural powers, have the characteristic attributes of totem goda, 
They are neither individual nor tribal tutelary spirits, the tribe 
is not supposed to be descended from them, or even allied to them 
in friendly agroemont, Nor in this instance is tho presence of 
the yictim’s spirit secured by ehedding its blood. On the con- 
trary, » Kenynh address to the sacrificial animal shows the belief 
that killing the pig senda its spirit away to take messages to the 
higher gode.** 


* Jevons, Tntroduction te the Mistery of Religion, ch, xi, 

rv'lt ie probable that Balli Penyslong ix never addreseid without the 
slaughter of one or more pigs, and also that no domestic pig ia ever 
wlanghtered withoat ting charged beforehand with some meseage of 
prayer te Balli Penyaling whieh ite spirit may carry up te hie,” Hose 
aml MeDongall, Journal of the Anthropologion! Inatitute, 1001, p. LBL. 
Ball} Penynlong ie the Supreme Being of the Kenynhe, ibid. p, 174; ef, 
aleo William Furness, Home Life of the Head Hunters: ye 40. 
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Jevons assorta (inconsistently, I think, with the examples. lie 
has given) that animal sierifies dates from thy pastoral stage 
and dees not go back to the lunting stage. Tiele, however, 
thinks it characteristic of both these periods, He’ says that the 
eurliest sacrifice would be wnimal if “the earliest race of men 
were hunters and herdsmen, and not tillers of the soil, whose 
‘offermes t their gode would consist of the first fruits of ther 
field, fowers, and other produce.” 

Contrary to Tielo’s theory, in Borneo it ts mst the tillers of the 
soil who do sucrifice animale, None of the tribes hove had any 
experience of lerding, an ocenpation impossible in the jungle. 
Ail, it is true, are to some extent hunters at the present time; and 
there ia strong rouson for believing that the tribes now sottied 3 in 
agricultural ‘communities wore once, like their kinsmen of the 
inner forests, almost entirely dependent wpon spear and blow- 
pipe. Tt might be surmised that the agriculturists’ animal 
ancrifice wae » survival of thia hunting stage. In that ease we 
Bhould expect to find it much in’evidence among the wild forest 
people who huve not developed further. These people have in 
their religion much in common with tho agricultural tribes, But 
in no account of them lave T been able to find the slightest trace 
of animal sacrifice. Apparently in Borneo it 1s not until animals 
have been domesticuted that they are used a8 snorificial victims 

3. The sacrifice i a miana of economézing a limited supply of 
domestic animely, Tn discussing the sacrifien of domestle 
animals, Robertson Smith anve that they were the lnxury, or 
famina food, not only of the agricultural Semites, but aldo among 


© Jovem, eh. xii; Tiele, Bloments of the Science of Religion, ii, p. ll, 

"One of the ehlef oooasione of animal aserifies among the agrienttural 
tribes |e In'ense of Ulnesa, when the waving and killing of a ¢hicken, or 
slaughter of a pig, i# regarded ae one of the essential elemenw of the 
carumonial ome. It fe notiemble that In Haddon's acconnt of a tmoedl- 
cine-man cure among the Pimans, fort people of the interior of the 
Kayan country, while many symbolic actions are described! very similar 
to parts of the “cures” of more advanend tribes, there fe a atriking 
aisence of any mention of a alain animal. Haddon woold hardly have 
oniitted this had it been part of the rite (pp. 300-067). 

The only sacrifice of whith T have on account among the wandering 
tribes id the offering of an ornament to the epirit of a newly-ontored 
river. Vurnesa, Folk-Lore, p. 25. 


* 
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this earlier nomadic Arabs.” And in another place, that the 
sanctity of domestic sinmals must generally be referred to the 
earliost nomadic times.** ‘To nomadic, that is herding, times 
their sanctity cannot be referred in Borneo, where such times 
never existed But I believe that the same cause which made the 
herd sacred to the nomads, (4 reason that Dr. Smith implied in 
the passage I referred to, but has not fully developed,) the social 
economy which provided for the preservation of the herd by 
restricting slaughter to solemn and festal occasions, also acconnts 
for the sanctity and sacrifice of Borneo fowls and pigs. 

The wild pigs are apparently killed by the Dyaks unrestrietedly 
whenever they van find them, All over Borneo they are reported 
toby plentifal, And there is little need of conomy in this respect. 

‘The domestic pigs, foreigners declare, can hardly be diserimi- 
tuted from the wild; but the Dyaks value them highly, They 
keep them under their houses and take pains to food them, 
St.John says that they “have # sort of respect” for them, and 
that an English gontleman was ones in disgrace for allowing his 
dogs to huut one that was wandering about the fruit groves, one 
that he took to be a wild pig, At time of harvest they take their 
pigs out to the farms and pen them under the houses there, “that 
they aay with their owners partake of the plenty of the joyous 
season,” Then at the harvest feasts, os on all important ocen- 
sions, o pig is killed with great solemnity and ceremony. 

The supply of domestic pigs ie restricted; and doubtless the 
high value set upon them in itself gave an impetna to the venora- 
tion, Still more effewtive is the need for frugality which muat 
be relixiously supported in a community of thoughtless folk. 

The explanation of restricted supply may not seem to apply to 
the sacrifien of fowls, which are reported to be plentiful every- 
where. Tn fact, perhaps not, but in principle it does The value 
of abstinence ia not to bo méasired by ntunbers alone, but be any 
effective motive for saving. And iu this case it ix not fear of 
extermination that makes it advisable to kill sparingly, tut the 
greater advantages the Dyaks can gut by selling their fowls to 
the Malaya than by eating them themselves, According to Sir 


“The Keligion of the Semites, pp. 222-223. 
“ thie, tr S11, 
"Stolun, tig. 25), wad i, p, 180; Low, p, 309, 
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Hugh Low?" “Fowls are plentiful, but preserved more for sale 
b to the Malays than for the use of the families who roar them.” 
It is because they aro sacred, the Dyaks say, that they do not vat 
them 2? But it ie a sort of sacrednoss that does not prevent their 
selling them. Indeed, I think it is the result of the selling. 
From their restricted killing, the fowls as well as pigs have 
become indissolubly associated with religions rites, A part of 
the ritua) of sucrifice is to wave them and thus secure some mnystic 
benefit. When » small portion of boiled fowl ia given to every- 
one at the feast, it brings good hivk and security from sickness to 
oll the revipionts. A chief told Denison that without the distri- 
bition of boiled fowl he would not have dared to order the gongs 
to be beaten, for this was the part of the rite that made all the 
reat effective** They have come to consider fowls as especiulty 
ereated for purposes of suerifice, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing Sea Dyak address to the victim’; since the Sen Dynke 
have the same customs ae the Land Dyaks in sacrifice of fowla, 
this may be fairly regarded as representing the feelings of both 
peoples :— 
“The »peekiod fowl! for sacrificial waving ant cleansing. 
For doeturing, for cestating. 


Sete eee ee ew eee ee eee eee 





See e era barai ines 


Hence yo fowls are for having and for offering. 
But will not the bodies of hints suifiee!™ 


Many may be the birds, and many the mings, 
Bodies of hombillx, and bediee of green. parrots; 
But all are inelfectus! for waving, for offering: 


They are not worth & fowl es big as the fingers, 





* Low, po S10. 

* Low, pp. 285-268. 

"1M, account of u feast at Aup, by Denison, quoted by Roth, 1, p. 246; 
ales St.John, i, p. 179. 

* Translation of a Sea Dyak inyoention by Archdeacon Perham, Jour. 
Straits Awiatio Noc., No. 19, 1887, qustel lip Roth, i, p. 276. 

* Whevecer « had omen is beard # fow) must be killed, and thie sacri 
fee ly supposed to avert the predicted evil. 

“flere follows a long list of the ancred birds of the jangle, whose 
omen cries are exppowml to be meseages of encouragement of warning 
from the grest spirit. 
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That is the thing for woring and for offering. 
“Yo fowla were aver the seed (for sacrifice) 
From our grandfathers aml grandmothers, 
From snciest thies from chiefs of old, 
Down to your fathers ond mothers, 
Beesuse wa give you rice, we breed you, 
We give you food, give you nourishment, 
We lung for you nests, we make for you rooxts, 
We make you coops, we make yent baskets 


"Ye are in debt for sugarcane os long a4 « pele, 
In debt for plantains, a long bunch. ute” 


Hence ye fowls are for waving and for offering. 


"Ye fowls eeate uway sickness, aud make it run 
To the opening dawn of the morning 
To the end of the further heavens, 


Set tite Mid et Meld Be Be Rd eed ne 


"So now we liave nothing to hurt us, nothing wrong.” 

While the mutive of aeareity can hardly be urged for the sanctity 
and sacrifice of fowls, the principle, if my conjecture is right, is. 
exactly the same as that which makes for the sparing of the valu- 
able pig. It is a religiously enforved abstinence for the sake of 
greater benefits. Tho importance of fowls in Dyak economy, 
oven considering the selling price, is somewhat loss than that of 

i. Henee the fowls are used i minor ceremonies, the pigs, 
or both together, in general rejoicings. 

So much for the mere fact of sucrifice-—the killing and eating 
of the stered animal, It ig somewhat stretching the modern 
memning of the word to call it a sacrifice at all, since only x tiny 
portion of the mont ts given up te the gods, und the rest furnishes 
a aerry feast. If we were wo conform to strict logic rather than 
tisagy In diction, it might be wore appropriate to term the period 
of fasting between ocrasions the sacrifice, The custom is, how- 
ever, Very much of 4 sacrifice in the etymological sensé of the 
term, making sacred, 

4. Social purpose of the sacrifice the same as among tatemista 
and herders, to seeure community sprit. We have noted the 
importance attached to giving a small portion of the meat to every- 


"Thiet stanza le a long deseription of the various good things fod te 
domestic fowls 
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one present, There istiore in this than mere justice of distribution. 
For the moat is caten 2x & sacred morsel, and this, together with 
the tonehing of each person with the blood, constitutes a magical 
doctoring, eagerly sought by overy member of the tribe for the 


‘immmmity to disease it is supposed to insure, The actual result 


of this. communal character of the feast is to bind the worship- 
pers closely together in » common experience of divine protec 
tion. Among a people anch as the natives of Borneo, whore the 
eustom of blood-bretherhood obtains, the members of the tribe 
touched with the blood of the same sacred animal would have a 
strong feeling of fellowship and mutual obligation. 

Tn tracing the origin of the Somitie sacrificial feast, Robertson 
Smith says that must be considered as having been from the first 


“a-public foast of clansmen. This is exactly what the farm 


sacrifices of the Land Dyaks aro, tribal feasts endowed with 
religious signifinnnce. In the ease of the Semites, this anthor 
pointe out that the act of eating and drinking with # man was a 
synibo) und a confirmation of mutual obligations, and that in the 
sacrificial meal the idea was expreszed that the god and his wor- 
shippers were commensals.* The Dyaks of Borneo aro only 
leas hospitable than the Semites, and hospitality carries with 
them the same obligations. Jt is not permitted to a Dyak to 
eat with an enemy, unless a reconciliation is desired. And ns 
with the Semites, there is in the Dvak sacrament the same iden 
of the god as feasting together with the people, A portion for 
the gods invoked is put on the altar. And it consists not only of 
a bit of the flesh of the sacred animal, but of all the necompani- 
ments egten by the Dyaks, rico, fruit, and dainties. 

Such feasting together of gods and clanamen when the sacred 
animal is killed is found not only among herdors, like the Arabs, 
but awong many totemistic hunting clans. 

Why, we may ask, then, is not this form of animal sacrifice 
found among nonngricultural lnnters of Borneo®* Th the first 
place, the jungles are so full of game that periodic restrictions 


“Pp. 270, 265, 260. 

"Law speaks several times of the hospitality of the Land Draka. ef. 
pp. 240, 243, 204: for eating together when peace ie made with enemies, 

> Bid, Cf. also Roth, i, p. 72. Vor the Dyak ten of feasting with the 

gods, of. descriptions referred to aterre, note 5. 
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on killing pre hardly necessary, Whon oecasionally the anpply 
beving to lace in one plas the hunters dimple move on to 
anther, for Bornes is not eo thickly popmluted that hostile 
Claimants te hunting grounds restrict one another to any great 
extent to limited looulities. And in the seeond place, still more 
important, the smal) game which they obtain with trap and blow- 
pipe does not require codpuration; heen they are not organized 
inte clans. And clan spirit of the community spirit ia one of 
the chief cones and. products of ancramental feasts." 

The saine need of comrmnnity spirit that exists among highly 
organized elnns of hunters of hig game, if lacking among the wan- 
dering tribes of Borneo, te etrongsin the agricultural comununi- 
ties of the Land Dyake: Among big game hunters cooperation 
te notesary forthe cliise; among the Dyaks the mou's clan imnst 
be organized for defenoe of formes anid villages. Thos we have in 
both entea from different caused, the coherenee of the virile elag. 
The Dyaka have, ales, larger than the clan, the codperative group 
of the entire tribe, men, women, and chililnen, who work together 
on the farma, and these all take part in the feaata. 

Just in so far ag the Dyaks have the same conditions and, tin 
some aineds a2 the totemistic huwting clans and nomudie herders, 
their ersion: of animal anerifioe is the aaine. The agrivultaral 
Land Dyaks have the san) reasons for perlodie slayghier of 
snered animnls and the social aucramental frost as have hunters 
nnd herders, viz, the preservation of « limited-supply of mcertuin 
kind of animal food, and the securing of close fellowship and 
loyalty in the tribe. As the Dyak-sncrifice, however, is connected 
with farming rites, the conception of the deities in whose honour 
thi foest ts held is signalle different from that of the muimal- 
worshipping lunters, or herders With the Intter the animal 
alain ie mvstically at the ean time the god who feasts with them. 
In the Dyak feast higher gods than the anere) animals, the more 
abstract deities who preside over farming, ure the spiritual gneats. 


VII, 
The Godse Jneoked, 
A fair impression of the harvest fonsta con searcely be: given 
withont a fow words about the gods in whose honour they are 





* Furnes, p, 175; Si olin, Lp Bt, 
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‘ held. But I shall say only enough to show their appropriateness 
7 te the oeegsion. For my present purpose ia « study of the feasts 


on the side of ritual and custom rather than of mythology, 
The Deak pantheon is populous. And from the multitudinous 
spirits » fow are singled ont to be invited to each feast, Certain 
omen bitds are invoked at thouse-building, others before taking a 
journey; at the head-feast following battle the rutelary spirits 
of war are implored to be present, and these same fierce Komang 
and Triv are asked for aid when traps ore set in the jungle, 
Whew the site for the farnu ie to be chosen, the snine birds who 
help fix the lovstion of a new houw are consulted. In the 
sacrifices that are made at the farms when accidents ocenr, it is 
the malignnnt spirits supposed to have caused thy trouble who 
are propitiated with offerings, 
With the exception of the taking of omens for the farms, and 
the appeasing of malicious demons with small rites, the spirits 
invoked at all the agricultural festivals belong to a higher class 
of deities than those who grace lesa pacific occasions, They ure 
their “more powerful and good spirits,” sometimes spoken of ax 
the “rajahs of the spiritual world.” The invoention at the three 
harvest feasts mentions particularly the following: the rajnhs of 
the sun, moon and stars, the Sultan of Brunei, the English Rajah 
of Sarawak, ond the great god Tuppa.™ 
This Tuppa is the most powerful of the gods, to whom all 
lesser spirits are subordinated. He lives far off in the sky, 
whenew he sends rain to make the rice grow, or destructive 
thunder and lightning in his anger, It is he who sends down the 
“seal of the rice.” He hoe a pure and beneficent nature, and 
looks upon war with horror.” 1 have discussed more fully else- 
Where tho attributes of the god Tuppa.* It will be enough to 
note here that he ia tn general the patron of agriculture, 
The other rejale invoked are also deities whose concept has 
grown out of the farm life: the Sultan of Brunei, dreaded as « 
supernatural power because of his oppressive absorbing of all 


“Rev. William Chalmers, quotel by Roth, i, p. 2th; Low, p, 252, 
*Choimers to Grant's Tour, quoted by Roth, i, pp 165-167; Low, 
py. 240, 254, 
“Harvest Gods of the Lowt Dyoka, JAOS., vol, xxvii (first half), 
pp. 165-175, 
vol. Xxrr, vw 
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their-wealth in grain; the English Rajah, their protietor against 
his demands; and the sun, moon, ad stars, revertneed for their 
benefits in ripening the grain and in determining the semsons,™ 
The fenste are by no means logically deduced from the nature 
of the gods they celobrate. For we have seen that the agrienl- 
tural festivals differ only in detail from the celebrations of othur 
occasiones while between the gods of agriculture gnd the gods 
of the jungle there ie atriking contrast. The ayrieultral fesste 


Ahuave grown out-of many sides of Dyak life; but the goda of these 


feasts from only one —from the experiences of farm life. 
Not only sre the agricaltural potrons n detfication of the 
powers of man and nature whose action affects tho crops for weal 


or-woe; but their charneter reflects the change in intelletnal 


seope and ethical ideals whieh restilted from the Dynk"s settled. 
planting. The plunning for a harvest long aliead with the 
adaptation of the forces of growth to their use, led to the iden on 
the part of the Dynks of more ethereal divine powers, greater and 
farther removed than the jungle spirits; while the necessity of 
cooperation for furming, and of peace for trade, led to: ethionl 
standards in which hostility waa replaced by benevoleiee Tt tz 
for thea reasons that the goils invoked to the harvest feasts are 
the highest and farthest removed, and are peaceful and beneficent, 

Such « radicnl change in religious ideals ia not effected easily. 
And to thie day the Dynks are on much more intimate terme, with 
their evil spirits than with the grest gods to whom they “pay bur 
little reveronee” exewpt at the fests.” 

Tn this passing remark of Sir Hugh Low's we have a key to 
the relation of dwities and ritual, It ia not the deities which 
eo: the ritual, bot the ritual which enltivates the deities. 
When the sacred feast, which grew, at woe liave seen, from yarions 
needs, both material and mental, mnurked a stage in the farming 
season, it wus made un occasion for worshipping the new gods of 
agriculture, The inveeation, the sacrifice, the prayers to these 
hotngs proclanmed them! to the people. Thus the agricultural 
festivals served to instill the ideals of the new order, Without 
thom the old religious habit of fear and ferocity would be hard)y 
broken up. The attitude of inen to the nnseen powers would be 


*Chalmors, qinted by Roth, i, p. 216, 
"Tave, p. 253, 
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atill tricking malicious spirits or making them prayers and 
‘offerings to avert their wrath. Tho tiew and benevolent deities 
not only reflected, but.in farn incited an attitude of good will, 
Arid while the higher conception of deity had its origin in 
developing conditions, it was fostered, and the social resulte of 
it were fostered, hy the ritual observance, 


VIEL 
The Human Participants, 

1, Formation of the Land Dyak trite. In treating of the 
aoctal tifluence of the festal sacrifice, we have noted that all 
present must partake of the flesh. And at the great tribal cele- 
brations, foremost among whieh ore the harvest festivals with 
which we are here concerned, those present mclude every man, 
woman and child in the village. The feasts are in the truest 
sense of the word communal. And thus they reflect the nature 
of the village group. Tf we examine more closely the personal 
aesignmoent of various parta of the ritual, this also is found to be 
dutermined by the tribal organization. 

The nature of the primitive tribe is-at present s anuch mooted 
question, Without going into a discussion of general theories, 
or stopping (0 bring together comparisons with similar peoples, 
T shall try to give a brief statement of the actunl composition of 
the Land Dyak tribe and the patent renvons for its form. 

The word tribe, though weed in several senses by writers on 
Borneo, usually denotes the village, that isn group of from fifty 
to two hundred families living together in the aame longhonie, or 

in several houses close together. a 


“(4, dienosion by the present writer, JAQS, wol xxv, 194, p 293, 
pola, 

The tribal walt among the Land Denke al:nost corresponds with the 
titlage, though not exactly. There are 21. tribes, living in 20 villages 
{Chief Resident F. KO, Maxwell gives 22 tribes; quoted try Roth, i, 
pp. 4-7,) Two ask more closely, just what the trihal onit ie, 1 think 
we aball find fi to be the mountain, The Stranibo tribe, for instance, 
éovaiate of three villages on the same moontain. ‘This moiintain be 
untiually favorshle to village sites, ip well watered, und has abundances 
of fruit-trees, As acrule there ia only one village on each mountain, 

The location of one or toro tribes might seem at first to disprove the 
theory that the mountain ts the tribal unit, for their villages are 


e 
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These groups ar found ouly among the settled pooplea: The 
wild trappers ef the interior have nothing that could fairly be 
dalled a tribe, though often several families make 4 camp together 
for tmutunl protection, But wot tntil rieeplanting demanded 
continual residence in one place do we find any real tribal 
organization.“ 

Thore are several reasons why farming brought about the 
village community, Tn the first place, the rivor whieh affords 
wisy adecss to distant field) was » good locwtion for many 
families; in the second place, the preparntory clearing eould be 
better distin onfiperstively * in the third place, the Brat while 
standing would need to be defended against marauders, and for 


this defenee the workers must be near to help one another.” 





soitiered! in widely snpornted sites. Whore they retain the tribal name 
(ee, the Sow tribe) thie found to be the namo of the mountain which 
wre the ontginal trite! hahitat, from which they have oither been driven 
by hietily attack, or ly poverty aml desire for better farm Jan. When 
ihe trike is thus lirsken up, unless Uber new villages ore near enough 
together to ealiwrath, hefore Jong the tribal organization lapses, and 

each villaze lwcomes a now political mit, which will eventually take, 
the tame of ite new locality (ae the Lama emigrants froin the Seratibe 
mountain have deme), Chewwh for e while tho settlers retaie thir nome, 
affeetion, and custome of the oll tribe. Such acattaring hae, 7 suppoen, 
given cise to the idee prevalent anemyg explorers that the tribe je based 
not upon. locality, bat wpm comenguinity, What we mally have hore 
ja a process of tribal (sintegration and reformation. 

The ethiegraphie dividon of Land Dyaka le coextensive with the ohar- 
anieriatic environment. and they politica) mot, the tribe, oirresponls te 
te geographic unit of the tmototed hill, 

ct. Keppel, pe. S41) Thnlion, quoted by Neth, iopp. 4a; Brooke in 
Mundy, i, pp, 200,320; > Low, p. Sidy Brooke iu Keppel, p, Mth; Bole, 
p. @2> St.John, 1 pp. 10, 20. 

= Puroess, p72; Crocker, Aorasal ffarrfte, No; 122, p. 4, quoted by 
ttoth, i, pp 16; Boole: Low, manieeript notes, quote) ty Roth, fi, p, 108, 

© fe we bere weet, the peculiarity ef the Land Drak country which 
distingeishes it from porte of Sarawak ceenpied by other peoples, ia the 
isolate! Mefensiblo bil) rising abruptiy owt of fertile farm tond. The 
Tand Drake pot only grouped in villages for matnal dofenee, bat when 
hunt pressed they finnlly resorted to botliling their vivinges vt howe 
hilla, ‘The hille were at the same time the strength and the weakness of 
the country abfadeglontiy. While their inncetssibility protected the 
villuge iteelf, the cultivated fruit trees arcund ft, and the stored grain, 
it Joft at the mercy of enemies the standing crops at the base, anit 
eMfewtiially irolatert the villages, my Chak tee tries evuld ant ciperate 
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These weds led to local grouping af «a number of familics. 
And the groups thus formed Inid claim to the district they eulti- 
vated, defending their rights aggressively agginst new-comers. 
‘Dyak fond tenure ts traditionally based.on the folling of primeval 
jungle, the tribe which first enltivated o tract of land bang con- 
sidered oa owner of it thorenftor, 

Only a amall port of the claim ie in actual cultivation eavh 
season, on aecount of the enstom of allowing land to lie fallow for 
severn! years between crops, The form site wich year ie ehosan 
by the “elders,” the old and experienced men of the tribe, whe 
are good judges of the readiness of land for nse. ‘These men, ton, 
are the only ones who know the exact extent of their district, # 
knowledge which requires keon observation and good memory tm 
tle swift-growing, muark-obliterating jungle, From their import- 
nut finetions the elders Lave guined reapect, and have hoeome the 
rulers and regulators of internal afiairs.** 

They would be all-aufficient were there io external difficulties 
fooope with But as old jungle is greatly preferred to the newer 
growtha on recently cleared lands, ambitions groups aro eon- 
‘tantly migrating in search of fresh farming land, coming in 
eontnot with other tribes, ond thus sturting lotig feuds, The 
elash of tribes line instituted the military clan within the agri- 
cultural community. It is naturally composed of the strong 
young mon, and is led by a fighting chief, distinet from the 
paternal bead of the village 


for mutual protection. i iv © thie weakness of syparation, I beliove, 
ae eoutraited with the advantages for allianes of the position of the 
yarious Sea Oval tribes on theiy great navigable sipenme, that we must 
atiribnte the constant reveres of tho Land Dyaka, and the military 
fominance Of ther well-organieed neighbours, 

“(hramt, p, 24, quoted by Hoth, i, pp. S8T; Sttohn, i, p, 2G; Brooke 
te Manily, 4, p 200s Houghton, Memuira of the Anthropologioa! Society, 
ii, p. 200, *Everr oldman of a tribe knows the exnct extent of bis 
district.” Law, j. 370, 

"Sir Charles Brogke, Ten VYrare tv Sorowah, i, p. 48, quoted hy Roth, 
ip Che village oblof is said ly Brooke te hol! his power by wealth 
and Lalewta, Keppel, p. 18%; by Low, pp, 285-0, to be elneted by the 
people “on account of the wisdom ani ability he divyplaya in the councils 
of the tribe” Besides the village chiefs pre Pangiiimas, fighting chiefs, 
“Tolan! to their prsition on acoonnt of conrage mmf ability in war.” 
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When the men are ealled upon to go off on the war-path, the 
farm work is left more and more to the women, and they receive 
the consideration and homage duo to the chief providora of eub- 
sisters, The proud warrior never scorns the commissirint. 
And this is why the Dyak wife is a much more influential person 
thin the squaw who must look to her hunting brave for buffalo 
nina t, 

The method of farming and the need. of defence have thus 
brought about a dual organization of the Land Dyak tribe, 
There is the whole comiinnity, men, women, and children, form- 
ig a codperative farming allinnoe presided over by eldors, and 
the fighting men, who are at times subwervient numbers of the 
agricultural group, at times form # free, dominant warricr-<elan 

Of conrparatively recent date, [ belive, is the introduction sf 
private property I land, with the consequent isolation of families 
and inequalities of rank and condition. Originally os there 
wis more lind than they could cultivate, there wae-no reason for. 
private monopolization. Private property first grew up in some 
places with a natural advantage of situntion. In tribes that had 
been driven to hills at some distance from a river, or that lived 
on motnisin. streams too swift for canoes, the labor of carrying 
tice home from a distant farm was tremendous. As the supply 
of rice wag limited only by the limit of labor, the families who 


worked on the nearer farme would have a great advantage over 


the others In such tribes property near the village come to be 
divided inte amall plots owned separately."* 

Were the Dynks isolated, there would be littl need of monopoly 
of the best land, or desire for many ehildron to increase the family 
labor force. For in this yery fertile country enough mee for 


* Low, pp. S04, 827, F28, Zhi Broke law, quoted by Roth, i, p. 402; 
irrant, ps #1, quoted by Hoth, i, p, 490; Honugliten, MAS. quoted ty 
Roth, |, p. 48; Wallace, Malay Archipelago, i, po 144, quoted by Roth, 
\, p. Lod; Sttohn, |, p, 1748, 

“Low, pp 3ip-20. 1 have not been able to fmt any definity informa. 
tion about the apportionment of distant lands, por certainly. whether 
any Land Dyok tribe hoe changed al) the communal claim. into private 
property, The more complete aystem of private property in land which 
has grown tip among the Sen Dyaks ie ue to the fact that thelr output 
is not limited by thetr own labor force, hecatse of the introduction of 
slave labor Khuragh piracy, Henoo we have among thesy coast dwellers 
amor wilvakoe! land munopelisation and the beginning of rent 
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duit own coneumption would bo easily grown. But the Malay 
trade offers a market for oll they can produce: Hence the family 
who by greater command of land and labor can accumulate 
large store of grain, can guin by exchange many lnixtiries, orni- 
monts, and foreign objects which will make thym honoured and 
envied by all their neighbours, 

With this opportunity of incrensing wealth by trade, and the 
consequent motive for monopolizing land, the family hus bese 
emphasized a6 tho unit in producing rice. The family rather 
then the individual is the unit becouse it takes all the members, 
men, worken and ehildrin, to do the farm work, and land owner- 
ship hie siot-yet brought about such inoqualities that ony man can 
command the labor of a unmber of others on hin firm." Thera 
ia thos an coonomie family group for agricultural production 
within the communal group. Coummmal codperation:still obtains 
to this éxtent—in that the decision as to whieh of the several 
furme bolonging to o family shall be used each season ts made by 
the village eliief wnd hia ¢onneil of elders, in order that the same 
patha may lead to all the fields in use; and in that every man of 
the village joins in the work of making the common paths, and 
eleuring tho jungle from the whole district to be planted. After 
thie hos been done, agriculture becores strictly a family affair. 
The families work on their farme, bring home their own harvests, 
and live on their own crops, or the proceeds of their sale.” 

The fumily group, whieh ic emphasized by the growing system 
ot land tenum, i¢ the more ensily brought out because a4 an 


“Tho Lawl Dyaks do not practice piracy, and henew do not have 
witwes a4 flo the Sea Dyake But for a while there grew np to « slight 
extent o system of slavedebtors, Familins whore eupply of rice had 
given out, hoeanes of a scarce season, oF hecnuen of imprndmt males to 
the Malay», borrowed from those who hail larger stores, And if thoy 
were unable tO pay the debt, they would live for a while in the house of 
thelr erediiors and work on their farms. But in the menn time they 
were not [l-used and enjoyed full personal liberty. Even this mild form 
of slavery, however, has died ont in comeequence of European iifluene 
Low, pp. 247, 301, 302, 03. 

“Low, pp. 225, 282, 206, 903; Wallace, l, pi. 144. quoted by Roth, i, 
pe 105; Grant, p. 31, quoted by Roth, i, p. 307, The chief is the only por: 
son who ordinarily receives asulatance from others than tnembers of hia 
own family th preparing his forms, Each family of the village can- 
tributes a sinall amount of work to the chief's farm, and this is one of hia 
moet valunhly perquisites St.John, ip 167; Low, p. 280, 
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economic unit it enos back to prevomminal times, when the 
tinvestora of the Tand Dyaks roamed abont in growps of parents 


nnd children, living from liand to mouth: and os # woeial anit 


the family necessarily porsisted wll throngh the commonisin. Ts 
present form, whieh holds together the members of several geners- 
tions, ia undoubtedly due to tho necessity of having so many 
laborers.on each farm," 

Tho Land Dysk tribe has thoe-fioully come to be composed of 
three groups, the mombership of which overlaps, There ta first 
the inclusive village, the agricultnral community, living together 
for convenience ond eddperntion; next the men's elan, organized 
primarily for defenre anil conquest, but aleo working together in 
their corporate capacity upon public tasks that demand strength, 
such ae honse-building, path-building' and elearing the jungle; 
and finolly the family, oonsisting of several generations, the meni- 
bors: of which live togethor, hold property im common, ond 
cooperate in producing to supply the family nceds. 

9. The religious organisation, Tt ia & ‘recognition of thn 
ancient ediomoniam anid the still existing need for colicrency of 
the tribe thatthe whole village participates in exch harvest fenat. 
For this eameé reason, at the mid-harvest “Man Sawa,” and at 
the final eolebration, the “soul of the rice” ts seeured first in the 
longroom, or én the common verandah of the village. After- 
warda, as we have seen, recognizing the lesser agriculiural group, 
the #aine coromony is repeated in cach family apartment, “There 
is, netnrally, at thoes pexceful feasts, no partionlar recognition of 
the warrior clan oa such). 


"=! have oot stopped ta gu oto & Ueirengh onalyaia of the “family,” 
am) the revkuiing of desotmt, inheritance, ete. Fut it may oft to 
tlearpese teeta in pasting Chat Uhe gromp whe work on the farm, anil 
live together in tie family apartment, eoneisete generally of there 
generations with al) the “inlaw” A merriod man omially res with 
hid wiles family, Wut the reverse is often the case, Of. Stfoln. i. pp. 
Vio, te, 178, 2: Chalmers; quoted by Hoth, i, p, 448; Houghton, 
MAS., lil, p. 2001. 

“The work of path-luiiting j4 mufliclently important to occasion = 
partiowlar fonwt, called the Maken Tua, which sevording to Low 
somewhat teeombiow the harvest home Tefore it can tio held afl the 
men of the tribe mt asaiet in potting the paths mnvond the village 
lo order. Low, p. 288. 
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‘The village chief, as head of the rice-growing community, is 
honoured at all harvest feasts by having the aliar placed just out- 
side hia door, The oldora, skilled in farm lore; and the women, the 
‘chicf workers, have, s# one would expect, important funetion® in 

the celebrations. The young warriors take no conspicuons part mm 
these peaceful affairs, bnt content themerlves with performing 
A -continuons accompaniment to the danees an drums anid gongs, 
instruments ordinarily kept inthe bachelors’ sleeping apartment 
‘and sed to warn the tribe of an enemy's approach. Though 
they share in the agricultural festivities, as they lend a hand to 
the heavy farm work, thetr duties im it are still im the line of 
their warlike specialties.” 

As is appropriate, the ritnal js conducted by the alders and 
privats (of which latter T shall:have more to say ehortly) and by 

the priestesses. The dotails of the parts taken by each of these 
‘ixre significant enongh to merit farther attention. 

At the harvest feasta, in the contingows dancing and chanting, 
the performers are the clders and pricatesses. They cdinice 
together, or they dames in turn, some winding in silent proceseton 
or ubsorbed in chanting while the others ar in wild monsure. Tt 
allo doubt hus gome particular meaning Hf one could but get o 
copious mocount of if, The meaning of the participants is 
olerr, If there is a supernatural value in the dance, to bring 
blessings to the farm, who better fitted to obtain this than the 
women who plant, the oldore whose counsel guides the work? 

2 The origin of the order of priestesses in the women's agri- 

pillars. Not all the women of o tribe ary full-fledged privatesses 
und take part in the dance, Tho Jarger part of them sit ond 
admire while their auperior sisters net. That the easte is eloanly 
nonnected with the fominine prerogative is shown by the fact that, 
necording to one writer, nearly all, mecording to another, more 
than half of the women of the tribe, are enrolled in this sister- 
hood. Ttia a sort of freemazonry of farmers, with mystic initin- 
tion rites supposed to preserve tho members from personal disaster, 
and with secret spills that make for the growth of the rien. 
Many are initiated, but few reach the proficiency in hereditary 
lore and incatitutions to permit them to hold the position of 





“toh, i, p. 179, 
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accomplished “barieh,” skilled to cure sickness, to “doetor™ the 
padi, to take purtin the dascws aul to perform the ceremonies of 
initiation ints their number which inke place at the harvest 
home. 

Stories of the supernatural origm of the sacred order of 
“barieh” differ ehightly in detail among the tribes. But they 
fares In this;—thet it was Tuppadang, or Jang (a distinetly 
tigricultural deity) who in affectionate kindness founiled the 
order, gave them their insignia of office, and taught them tn 
niitacnlyus ineantations, handed down through many generations, 
which make the padi grow and flouriah, 

Qhalmers haa given two versions of the story as he heard it 
among the Sentahe, and among the Peninjuaba, Land Dyak tribes 
of different river busine. Historically speaking, there is undoubt- 
idly wich more fetion than fact in them. But they are import- 
out 22 showing how histories! tradition is rensqned lack from 
contemporary fact.? 

The Sentah story rand se follows: Once two female children 
wort very il, and not being expected to live, thoy wero put into 9 
pig trough and flonted down the river to the sea. But Jang, who 
lives on Mount Santubong, tho grewt hill ther etands ot the 
wosterly mouth whory their river flows into the soa, took pity on 
the littl: girls and enrried thom up to hia dwelling na they flonted 
by. He made them well, and taiight them the art of medicine, 
“Their knowledge being earoplete, he gave them the name, of 
‘barieh,” and.sent them hack to their village to become the bene- 
factors of their race. Of these two girls the prosent women 
doctors are the lineal descendants.” 

According to the Poniniunh tale, tt used to be the custom to 
burn the siek on funeral pyres, Tuppa once took pity ou an old 
woman who was to undergo this hard fate, and miraculously 
lifted her from the pyre to his dwelling, There he taught her 
medicine and sent her home. She returned at first invisible ond 


“StJobn, 1, p..210; Chalmers, in Grant's Tour, quoted ty Hoth, 4, 
pp. 200, 444; S, Muellor, quoted by Roth, |, p. 262; Houghton, MAS, 
ii, p. oF. 

“Chalmers in Gront'’s Tour, quote! by Roth, |, pp. 310-311; of. alao 
ihe version of Clisimers’a companion, Sir Speneor Stfohn, as given in 
Forests of the For Bast, i, p, 211. 
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helped hor husband, who was working in the field, “Hi was 
muking the seed-holes, preparatory to planting the rice which wws 
ving near, and bis wife (atill invisible) began to do the work 
which is usiully done by Dvak women, viz., to follow the move- 
menta of the hole-maker and put the soed-corn into thy holes 
which he has prepared for it. Her husband, thinking himeolf 
alone, returned to do this part of the work himself. What was 
hie surprise to find it already comploted for him! But he went 
awny again to the process of hole-making, his wife following him 
ind putting im the seed as before, When he returned to do it 
himself, and found the holes planted and filled, be could no longer 
reitrain lia «mazements ond half aogry, half frightened, he 
eried, “Whoever hae done this let him appear!” No sooner wore 
these trords uttered than his wife was manifested to his astonished 
gaze, olad in all the paraphernalia of a “‘barich’. . . . Before 
she diod she instructed many in the mysteries and songs she had 
learned from ‘TuppesTing; her disciples in turn instructed others, 
ond tho: they have come down to the present time—and to refnae 
to make nee of them would be death ond destruction to niankind 
and the paddy.” 

Both thes: stories point to a change at somo past time in the 
trentmont of thy sick, With developing prosperity it became pos 
sible to enre for them, And it bogan to be believed that they 
might:return to health and become one more naeful members af 
the somm«nity. 

Probably they were first cared for by the women. Tt is an 
dnteresting point in these storics thuit in both cases it wes women 
who learned the divine art of healing, and thus resened sufferers 
from the death penalty, As far as it goes, this is corroborative 
of the somowhat inconchisive evidence which points to the fact 
that among several peoples of Borneo the dodtor-priesthood was 

originally made up of women only,” 

Té this is a true inference from the tales, times have changed 
among the Cand Dyaks: For now the men skilled in incantations 
are aupposed to have greater power over the malignant spirits of 
Ulness than the women, end receive larger fees from the patient; 
while the women, who arc more exclusively deyoted to agricul- 





#1, discmeton by preant writer, JAODS., vol. xx, p, 241. 
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tural pursnits, have come to be regarded os specially powerful in 
dontoring the padi 

The mon’s doctoring and the women’s doctoring aro two aber 
lutely distinet aria handed down in differmnt lines, So that three 
stories oro still true to foct in stating thot the magic formulae 
ofthe “harich” are passed from the older to the younger women. 

The points in common in the storiee—the original doctorahip 
of wotner, the stpermatural origin of a really skillfal ond 
important conte, and the patronage of this order, whose chief 
function is‘care of the padi, by: the harvest wod—all thes» eom- 
mon elemonts- are the natural reflection in fable of conditions that 
belong alike to all Land Dyok tribe, The differewoes are stirik- 
ingly loen!, . 

The Peninjuahs, who live in the very center of what was onen 
the Hindidnvan empim in Borneo, burn the dead of all 
clasees.* Tt is not of all improbuble that, as tho story relates, 
they oneo treated their, desperately Ul as if they wore dead and 
burned them also. When Mr. (Chalinera told the Poninjuah 
version to # Sentah “historian,” jw wos shocked ond utterly 
deni) thit they hid ever had suet) a croel custom a4 that of 
burning the sick, He said they used to expose them in the jungle 
and leave them (io their fate Now this iz exactly the way tho 
Sentahs dispose of their dead of the poorer and Jower classes, 
They simply wrap the body in a-mat and throw it out into the 
jungle, Their district waa oneo thé outlying fringe of Tindn- 
Joven dominion. And the forvign custom of Warning the dead 
has loon retained only among the higher class, Some peoplis 
who live beyond the Sentaha, farther up the coast, place tle body 
Of the deceased in & canso and let it drift out to sea” This 
chetom of wking 2 einoe aan coftin ts by no means known among: 
the Land Dyaks,"" 0 have no definite proof that the Sentahs ever 
embarked their dead for the journey seaward, ae the sick children 
in the story wore sent off; but at leist we have in thelr varied 
methods of disposing of the dead @ reuson why the Funeral pyre, 

"Of authorities cited above, note 5a. 

“Low, pps 03, 174, 265, 248; St.John, i; p. 173: Denison, pp. 14. 87, 
quote! ty Roth, i, pp. 135-198; Brooke in Mundy, i, pp. 24, 295. 

*Milanana, Of, Mra. McDougall, p. 143, quoted by Roth, i, p. 145, 

PCrant, p. 8, quoted by Roth, 1, p. 140, 
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nnivorsal among Peninjunhs, did not necessarily appear in the 
Sentah version, 

Lf we should follow the branch stream oo whick the landing 
place of the Sontahe is located, through ite many windings ax 
the current would drift a canoe, we outer some miles dawn the 
onin wator of the Sarawak, and before we reach! the seu must 
poss close to the foot of Mount Santubong at the river’s mouth. 
It ts an abrupt, impressive, tolated lull, fit residence for the 
great god Jang, From this eminence he could not fril to seo the 
two little girls being carried out by the inexorable current. In 
the Poninjuah story the god is nut so definitely located. We are 
told simply that he takes the woman “np” to his dwelling, which 
qe like o lorge, well-equipped Dyak house. 

It may be ovor-literal, aud an attempt to push detailed explana- 
‘tions too far, to ask why the first Peninjuah “barich” was o 
‘matin woumn, ind the Sentali heroines were two Little girls. 
But it is suggestive to my mind that in the accounts of division 
of agricultural labor aniong the Sentaha there wre distinet tuake 
ausigned to the children. They have to work all day on the farm 
with their elders, except when they are sent off into the jungle 
to gather froiy on the way home. Child-Libor is not said to be 
poculiar to the Sentake, but they are the only tribe of whom so 
definite an necount of children’s work is given, And as the 
‘Sentilis’ lahor foreo was tromendously reduced by ravages of 
Arab chiefs in their neighborhood, whinh diminished this tribe 
to abont one fifth its original numbers, the Sentalhe would have 
more need than mere populous tribes to call upon the clildren’s 
assistance, Thus naturally the obildren would havo o noticeable 
and intimate part in the tribn) life, and it would not be out of 
place for them to figure conspicuously in legendary'lore, The 
Peninjuah old woman ia quite the natural founder of the order 





“The Sentubs, or Suptahs, ure sotuetimes enlled Quop, from the name 
of the river which [ows tear thelr monnhtin, aml on which they have 
their landing piace. This river flows into the Sarawak about olght 
Miles tolow the town ‘The Peninjuntm lire near the west branch of 
the Sxrneak, but very ene farther from the mouth of the main river, 
though the peak of Santubong ia vieille in the distanes from their 
nivuttain (Serambo), which i¢ 1,7) feet high. Low, p: 200; Maxwoll, 
quoted by Keth, i, pp. 4; Chalmers in Gemt'« Tour, pp, 133 1, 
quoted hy Roth, L po Sl; StJoha, i pp Mates, 
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of “borieh.” ‘The detfieation of two littl: girls coomes to demand 
some special explanation in acountry where age te given all rover- 
enee,** 

With the differences [ hove noted, the two tales are really very 
much olike, Th may he that at some time in the distant paat the 
Land Dyake lived wll together ond teld.a common legend, which, 
when they separated, has heen modified by euch in aveordanee with 
local conditions, Or it 1s quite possible, since the common ele 
cents in tho stories are coincident with the similarity of life 
of the: two tribes, that they have grown up quite separately, In 
either case, they show a mingling of reasenings from present 
‘needs; vagti memories of the past, and loeal colour; all welded 
together and aceepted as true history, 

What is the actual history of the order may log bo in doubt. 
Tt evidently is mowt closely connected with agrienltorm, The 
magic power over the erope, the faet that the sisterhood inelidos 
neurly all women, who are the chief farm workors, and the 
patronage of the harvest god, point strongly to this conclusion, 
And it isthe privatesses who blest tho seed before it is planted, 
and wlio file in solemn proesssion to mit the first fruits, before 
the harvest inay be gathored.™ 

Among many primitive peoples agrioniture was originated by 
the women and was for a long while their peculiar provinee. T 
do not think that this was ite history in Borneo, Agriculture 
that begins in that way is more apt to be the cultivation of yams 
and various tubers, which the-women have heen accustomed to 
dig while the met hunt. Rieo seeme to have been an toxpor- 
tition inte Borneo, and probably the methods of cultivating it, 
with the seed, were introduced by some people of highor attwin- 
wente than the Dyaks, Nor could the wonwn alone have first 
aeqttined this foreign knowledge, for in the massive jungle there is 
much heavy work to farming Which can only bo dann by 
men. 

Tf not the originators of agricniture, nor even at firat sale: 
devotes of the purmiit, tho Dyak women have done the greatest 
partof 1, While the men work hard ot certain tlines on the 

© FW. Abe, Gospel Miron, May Ist, 1803, p. TT, quoted by Roth, 4, 


pp 405; Breckein Keppel, p. 187, 
“StJohn, |, pp. 100-194. 
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farms, the women labor steadily thronghont the season. And no 
doubt in their own portion of the inbor, in which planting, weed- 
dng, and reaping are important, they have acquired a apocial skill 
‘and instinctive knowledgn, whieh is handed down from one 
generation to another, This [ believe to be the solid foundation 
of the order of “harich,” «pon which ix built up much mystical 
superstition, 

4. The elders ritual part comes by mrtue of their farm lore. 
As the priestesses huve, besides the general woird dances ond 
inonntations, their peculiar dutics m the agricultural ritual, so 
thy elders lave their spevial provines, the privilege of supor- 
natural wisdom. Tt ie not to be supposed thut when the old men 
of the trike were given wuthority oO choose the farming sites for 
all; that this wae a deliberate acknowledgment of their superior 
judgment and memory. The elders claimed, and believed, that 
they were guided hy special revelation vouchsafed in omens which 
ther alone could interpret. The elaim being granted by the 
people to the extent of acting aovording to the elders’ instructions, 
was corroborated by success, The uppropriate part now taken by 
the elders at all the farming feasts ia consulting the omen: birds, 

They perform this rite first before felling the jungle, when the 
site of the farms is chosen. .A atnall shed is erected in thn forest, 
Offerings: of fool are inken to the bmt.. An elder invokes the 
spiritual powers and casts-yellow rice in all directions. If a bird 
twitters in front and then flies toward. the village, good. Tf a 
bird alights near the Lut and then twitters, “evil and aielness 
‘await thoae who huild or farm near, for many spirits have made 
that their dwelling place." I notice that the elder yoes aut 
‘alone, and that he alone reports what he has een; that the jungle 
is full of birds; that the experience of travelers with Dyak guides 
ia that authoritative omens and dreams ure constantly corroborat- 

ing their pre-formed judgment; and I have # sceptical suspicion 
that the elder’s own good sense has more to do with fixing the site 
of the farm than the actions of friendly birds. 

 Bince the elders van interpret the omens for farming, it is only 
rensonable that they should be eredited with insight into the 
meuning of other portents. Thus at the Vyishupen, tn the 





*StJohn, , p. 204. 
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general dovtoring of the harvest home it is the elders who are 
given cocnatinia to cut, that the pushing out of the liquid may 
forete!! the owners’ fortune for the coming year. 

The third festival prerpgative of the eldora wlso follows 
naturally from taking the farm omens. Those wlio interpret the 
omen ties fron. above are appropriately chosen for the 
important duty of repeating the inroeation to Tuppa, the har- 
Fost gol** 

6. The preeats @ apecial class, The “priests” alloded to by 
sereral wuthors Lat firat took to bo identical with the elders. But 
they are ovidently not the same, aa one description tell of secur 
ing the “soul of the rise” in a ceremony performed by “pricsta, 
elders, and priestesses." 

The elders have a political position ae members of the tribal 
council; the private belong to a distinct profession, As a rile, 
thorn is litth: epocialiged skill among the Dyaks. Each man is 
his own farmer, hunter, catperiter, wimpon-tinker, ete, But with 
development three specialties have grown up. In every village 
there is a blacksmith who docs nothing but forge iron weapons 
for the whole community, 2 sexton, who ie mpported by fees for 
burning or burying the doad, ond about six “doctors” or 
“nriegta,” who lite by the rice ond pigs thoy receive from their 
patients in return for magica! cures, ond from euch family, ot 
harvest time, for securing the “soul of the rice.” As we hove 
sent, the prices are aloo called in for enring but they receire 
leer fees, and this ie only at incidental interruption of their 
daily labor, while to the “priests” or “Diya Berari” it is their 
liveliliood. Tho priesthood ia frequently boreditary. Bot like 
the other specialties it must have supernatural sanction, No 
on) dares to become a doctor or-a binckymith until be has hoon 
specially “eolled” to ir im in dream, while the office of sexton, 
moet diigercius of all, requires all sorte of supernatural pro- 
teetinn,“" 

“SL John. | ps 105) Ohatnors in Grant's Pour pp, 1125. quoted hy 
Rath, i. p. a 

“Chalmers in Grant, p, L285, quoted by Hoth, 1, p. 208, 

“SiJohe, i, p. 14. 

' Sinha. bo pp Td 18, 2, 10-212; Chahoore In Grant's Tour, 
pre 1it-18h, quoted by Heth, |, pp. 493 aod 200; Denivon, p. 57, quoted 
by Roth, bp. 13, 
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‘Ono can renlily soe how spiritual sanction might be necessary 
to qvencome timidity which would hinder a man from giving np 
visible prodnce of the farm and traditional menns of suppart to 
trast to the uneertainty of fees. Thore is also to be taken into 
consideration the vague terror of o spirit world to which 
all mysterious misfortune ie attributed, and which ix too closely 
wpproached by the magic doctor und the handler of corpses, to 
mak theas professions posible without some guarantee of anfety, 
Yet why albould the Wackamith feel this} I imagine that fn all 
the basic fear comes from cutting loose from the eommon toil, 
The needs of the tribe evidently Ind to establishing the offices of 
blntkemith and sexton, Less apparent, however, are the sor 
viees of the doctors. 

The Dyak thoory of sickness is that it ia eansod by the nbsenne 
of the soul from the hedy, or by the invasion of malignant 
‘demons. And the function of the priest consiste In. performing 
migicnl ceremonies to persunde the soul to rnturn, or to drive 
out the intruders, Aceurding to descriptions given, the treat- 
ment i enough to kill « European enfferer, but doubtless the 
potionis who believe im it derive aome beweit, 

The priests’ duty at the last two agricultural feasts i to secure 
the “youl of the ries” (which Tappa sends down) in mth the 
game way a8 they secure the soul of a sick man. And for this 
‘servioe they reevive three cupa full of rice from each family. 
Whether this is merely an extension of their doctoral funetions, 
‘dne to the theory that plants ae well ae mon have souls and need 
to be treated in the same way, or whether it points to sore 
historicn] cannwetion on the part of the priesta with the art of 
riveulture, is hard to tell from the fragmentary information 
availnble. | 

We know the supposed powers of the medicine men, for which 
they recnive compensation, May it not be that lke tho sexton 
amd the blacksmith their profession has a real utility? They 
may, like the medicine men of the American Indians, be the 
thinkers and directors, cet apart from active life to preserve and 
augment ueeful traditions. Or they may have an economic posi- 
tion unfamiliar, and pociliarly Dyak. But unfortunately the 
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only really definite conclusion we can come to on this subject t# 
that we need mor information.” 

6. Sanction of tie sovial onder. Setting aside then, the part 
of the doctor-prieats in the harvest festivities, to await moro 
knowledge of facta, we may sum np the significance of the rest 
of the personnel. The entire agricultural community, as we have 
seon, heing the complete unit of production, takes an active part 
in the celebration: the lesser economic unit within this, the 
family, i# uiso asserted; the community chief is honoured by the 
position of the center of the ritual, the altar; while the main 
producers of rice, the women, and the most skilled in agrienltural 
lore, the aldors, are conspicuous in the pageantry, Tbroughout, 
the organization of the feast reflects and fosters the social order 
hest adapted to the Dyak local conditions und method of eultiya- 
tion, 

It is interesting and important to note in the hurvest ritual, as 
in nearly al] Dynk enstom, the exaltation of age. The only 
oeeasions which put a premium on youth and strength are the 
warrivrs’ head-feasts, Wisdom and white hairs find reverence at 
the rest. And this is andoubtedly because of the weight of 
tradition, which secking no advantage of progressive methods, 
finds. most profitable skill in memory and experience, Without 
written records. the profit of the past ja all in the storehouse of 
the older mind. And «0 great is the respect for this handing 
down of momories that a new custom which some new condition 
calls for has little adherence until it is referred to the past and 
seonis to acquire ancestral sanction, 





*Chaimers in Grant’s Tour, quoted by Moth, i, pp. 260201; ibid, 
p &, quoted by Roth, i, p. 263; StJohn, 4, p, 190, 

Mr. La Flesche of the Indian Bureuw deprecates the popular idea of 
the medicineman as mere magic healer; which he says hae originated 
in the white man’s observation of the “quacks” of the tribe The 
vificiat medicine#man wae more than this, He mist not be a warrior, 
int it was te whe called the war-council; he watcbed the sky and 
directed the tribal doings according to season; he taught lis successor, 
neually choosing hie own son, but only Jf worthy, In all things meeful 
the medicine men preserved oral traditions, and handed down knowledge 
from one generation to another. 
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™ 
The Ritual Symbolism. 


1. How far we can understand it. Can we trace, also, in every 
detail of the ritual as in the broad outlines of the ceremonies, the 
influence of local conditions? It might he possible, did we know 
ench shade of varying circumstance through which the Dyaks 
have passed in the last millenium; and could we make our minds 
like theirs and interpret necurntely the ocenlt language of chants, 
the emotions conveyed by cach rhythmic movement, and the 


intricaty avmboliam of colours and flowers. Could we do all thik > 


our knowledge would be more than bomen. And far from 
omniscionce there i4 only available a fragment of fact, We have 
ws fair survey of the surroundings in which the Dyaks were placed 
‘at ane period of their earver, and what they made of them, with 
hint of thetr former history; on the ritual side, we have, ta 
compare with this, ingomplote accounts of the ecremony by men 
of an alien race, not thoronghly at homo with the language or 
woke of thought of these childron of the forest, From such 
sources We shall he chary of aecepting uncritieally interpreta- 
tiats that uiny be coloured by the spectator’s prejudice; and ahiall 


rejoet untirely as inadmissible evidence any second-hand informa- 


tion. What is left may seem small material indeed. But it is 
something. While we may hesitate to place implicit faith in an 
Englishman's interpretation of Dynak meanings, we can at least 
rely upoh the word of o scientist when ho aays that at this feast 
he saw thent ose u white fowl; at that a dark one; that the altar 
was put in such a position, and was constructed of anch and such 
materials. Putting undoubted details of the feast side by side 
with known economic facts, inferences appear as striking as 
they are inevitable. Thoy ore enough to hint that were our 
information more vomplete, still e¢loser intimacy of religious 
symbolian with the desires of mon would be revealed. 

To give a fair estimate within the preseribed Hits is no easy 
muttér, Our task is to serutinize factors and at the aame time 
kewp the whole poetry. For tho mood of ritual is neyer that 
of prose, Our enquiry demands the syinpathetic attitude, such 
aymputhy az cannot persist between bare scientific analysis and 
the dlusive suggestions of mystic aymbolism. 
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8. The advantage of symbole to. communicate religious ideas, 
By the picturesque suggestion of symbols, subtle emotions are 
transferred from one being to another. ‘The purpose of all dances, 
pageants and arté, aecording to a recent writer on human rela- 
tionships, is in the desire of man to escape from the isolation of 
individuality, (0 set forth bis state of mind to his fellows’? 
Words, mere words, ure to the savage even more than to ua 
inadequate. Ax thy mental processes become more complex and 
the language richer, persuasion may partially replace pageant, 
But the early religioniats used largely objoot Inngrunge. 

They created in their coremonials an atmosphere of intenwe 
excitement, in which their minds were sensitive to every lupres- 
sion of ritual detail, They worked themselves ap to 4 fine frenay 
hy the rhythmic bent of drums and gongs; subdued and mysteri- 
ous for a while, then faster and faster, growing deafoning and 
frantic. And if thie wore not enough, monotonous chante were 
sonnded in the vague cadences of an unfamiliur tongne” . 
solotan processions of anored men and women winding slowly in 
and out appealed to the eye as the sounds to the ear, With the 
quickening of drums and chants, the grave movement heeame 
dance, Faster and faster, wilder and wilder, the gaily-dressed 
throng whirled abont the apartment, till the priestesses, distractnd 
and exhausted, fell senseless into the arms of their sisters. All 
throngh the day, at the great feasts, this continued at intervals; 
and at night the weird offect was heightened by the Mash of 
tapers.* 

$. Objects and colours, The dunces in themselves all had 
mening. There were mimio.shows appropriate to exch occasion, 
By the eharacter of dance a religions purpose was served, as woll 


“ Nathanin! Shaler, The Neighbour, p. 200, 

"Foreigners who have attended the fenete agror that the language 
“uf the incantations ie nat the ordinary speech of the Dyaks, ami fa not 
generally understood. But they differ as to thy origin af the sacred 
tangungs, Low says that ite apparent difference from the ordinary 
speech ik “to bw nocounted for by the peouliar intonation they give. te 
the syllables when wring them in their prayers’ (p, 252). StJaln 
Nidnke it nray he nom Inilian »peceh (1, p. 130), Otherw have reported 
iho language to he Malay, 

© OL. description» of the funata referred to above, note 8. 
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as by the general sensitiveness it aroused to accompanying 
lism,** 

@olour, at the-fensts of peace und plenty, celebrating the farm- 
ing year, is arrangod to be in harmony with the spirit of the time. 
Only white fowls may then be victims; white cloths hang about 
the altar; in a white cloth only is it possible to secure the soul of 
the rice. White is throughout Borneo the symbol of peace and 
good will, 2 rooognized flag of truce, where red is the challenge 
of war.” 

Objects used symbolically at these times are things on which 
they put great value. There.is an association with them all of 
joyousness and prosperity. Gold dust, the most valuable thing 
they know, is secured for the feast with the white cloth. This 
planted in the fields secures plentiful harvest, especially if it 
has heen blessed by the wealth-bringing English, Yellow, the 
colour of gold, and of the ripe heads of grain, is second only in 
importance to white. Rice that is seattered to the gods is first 
coloured yellow, and yellow hamboos are planted about the out- 
door sitar. Bamboo plays an important part in this object 
language. It is essential that the altar be made of it; at the 
tnidl-ligrvest feast « feathery bead of this loved plant is hung up 
outside each family apartment. 

The bamboo is justly an object for regard, for it gives the 
Dyaks no «mall service. It grows luxuriantly, in height often 
oxceeding sixty fect. Of it their houses are largely built, their 
paths, aqueducts and bridges made, ns well as the railings that 
keop destructive animuls away from the farms. Tt also furnishes 
them with water-jars, and various domestic utensils." 

Two other trees of local importance have a ceremonial use. 
They are the betelarst and the cocoanut, Of betel-nut wood are 
made the wands of which are the insignia alike of priests and 
priestesses. Coooanute as wo have seen are used in the special 
doctoring of the harvest home; and cocoanut water is one of the 
valuable ingredients of the mixture used in the general tribal 





"OT, above, note 16. . 

*SiJobn, i, pp. 166, 193; Brooke in Mundy, ti, pp. 42-43; Brooker in 
Reppel, PP. 193-4. 

“StJohn, i, p, 146; Low, p. 263: Grant, p. 12. quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 215. 
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doctoring. In this same fluid is dipped the fertilizing gold dust 
to be planted in the fields, as also the huad= of corn placed over 
the altar. Both the coconnut and the betelnut are, like the bum- 
boo, highly valtied tres. They are planted and carefully eulti- 
voted on the -hill-top near the villages, The cocoanut if 5 
favorite food. The hetel-nut affords the daily indispensable 
stimulant.” 

Further symbols of plonty are branches of the waving corn 
ite placed over the altar at the gathering of first frnita, and 
tlie silvers of rice carried by priests pnd priestesses in the mid 
harvest fenat.™ 

Thns for the joyous feagts of agriculture, the preseribed 
eymbolic objeste and colours are those suggestive of peace and 
plenty :—of pence, ns the peacefal gods were invoked, because no 
thought of war mus} rasp their minds when the harvest calla for 
lnborers and they must lourn the lard lesson of quiot toil; of 
Ponty and ofl volnable things to foster fuith in the happy ont- 
come, ini bbewnse of the association of ideas by mood, whivl 
line made them aseribe to all good things an. efficiency for wel- 
fare beyond the particular wants they satisfy. 

Things of gemeral value, not especially connected with farming, 
un-curried in the harvest dances by the pricstz. They are the 
tusks of wild boars, the teeth of beara (rate animals whose fur ia 
viilued in eome tribes for war-coats), and henda, the universil 
dexideratum, Beads alio fll an important place in the gay 
official dreaa of the priestesses, “Their capa are bended, and they 
wear necklaces of black and white bends.” 


“Law, f. SM; trrant, p, 56, quoted by Roth; i, yp. EM: Chilnnr in 
Grant, pp. 106-125, quoted by Roth, i, p. 44; cf. ole accounts of 
éeromenion referred tu aboye, mule &, 

Two sacred flowers are indiséolubly aasseiniod ith the process of 
farming: Ti we knew were about them some interesting significance 
might appear. They are tho urecu-pulm blossom, which decorates - the 
altar of the pathering wf first fruits, and is waryed over the planted 
erat by the priestesses; aml the Kekedip, «a Bower whitch they ony wae 
given by Tuppe with the rice seel, anil whieh ‘be slivure planted with 
she erop ani then dug up again at harvest time to be carefully 
oe tntll the nest eexson. (4, Denison, p, 88) quoted by Roth)’ i, 
p- 417. 

tere ee Jar Chaltiers in Grant, quoted by Roth, |, jp. a1 

"Deniom, ch. ¥ and viii; StJohn. i, p. 162: Chalmers. at 

Rotli, 4, pp. 289, $10, gem yates 
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The further eymbolism of the priestesses’ dress is most curious, 

‘or it-constste of the men'sinsignia of war. Their mantle ie of 
ral! ¢loth; the gay petticoat, hug with hundreds of tinkling 
linwkiwlls, ia ornamented with the men's tokens of victory, 
feathors of sacred birds, and human hair. This is like the Kayan 
etistom, when at their harvest feasts the women wear men's 
¢lothes und go through a wardunee with swords and shields. 
Toos it signify that the women’s work of planting now takes the 
place of the warrior's prerogative!" 

4. Position of the altar, Emblematic meaning is more easily 
perceived by the uninitiated outsider in some parts of the ritual 
thon in others. ‘The position of the altar, for instance, has a 
reason patent ata glace, At offerings made for the farm by 
single fumilies, while the grain is growing, the bamboo strneture 
ix placed on the roadside leading to thy cultivated plot, or for 
more dire need, in the midat of the field itself. Toward the end 
of the senson the whole conntryside becomes dotted with thes 
‘iliara, Shoulda uree fall ncross the farm path, or a dead animal 
Le found on the field, or any other terrible portent occur, the 
averting sacrifice must be lold on the unlucky apot. And 
usturally, when taking the onwns to determine the part of the 
jungle to fell for planting, the altar is-erected in the proposed 
position, whieh the birds thes condmun. or approve, 

From such local exactness the altar is removed in communal 
feasts ton place of larger significance, as when at the sacrifice to 
avert the snd results of paying the government rice-tax, the altar 
is placed at the entrance of the village, where a3 a tribe they 
eoumunicate with the outside world; or when in the first port 
of the Man Suwn it is placed by the common road that leads to 
all the fans, or on the hilltop under the village fruit trees, and 
luter, ws in the other harvest feasts, is erected in the public hall 
of the villago outeide the door of the village chief.™ 

Tta position always telle.a tale: It stands as if it said “I am 
here to show why this frast is ovcasioned, to teach you children 
and unlearned of tle people what is the meaning of the rite.” 


? Furness, Home Life of the Head Hunters, p. 103. 
"Of. descriptions of feasts referred ta above, note 3. 
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Conclusion. When freedom from ordinary eares has been 
seenrod by the taboo, and gongs, drums, and dances have aroused 
the minds ton pitch of exeited receptivity, ench symbolic detail: 
of the ritual stamps its idea, The nature and hubite of the god= 
that preside over farming, and the attitude that man must take 
toward them, are taught in object language. Lf the mere desire 
to impart moods whe efficient to creute pageants and urta, the 
importance of those is immeasurably increased when they become 
the vehicle for preserving the religions sentiments necessary for: 
the oolerence and welfare of the tribe. : 

All parte of the feast work together to foster the tribal faith, 
But all have not » common origin, To explain the perienlinral 
hories of festivities we have had to advert to almost every plese 
of Dynk life, Into the shaping of the ritnal have enternd the 
Seasons. and the weather; the necessity for settlnd life and 
monotonous toil; deep-rooted habits of periodic idleness and 
debauchery; the limitation of the zupply of certain animals; 
the need for eommund! spirit in the farm life, and for sulesr- 
vianee to thoat fitted to lond; dread of the oppression of the 
Malays, gratitude to the friendly power of Rajah Brooke; the 
widruniiges af greater frugality and indnsiry introduced by the 
opportunities of foreign trade; and, finally, the development of 
intellect and ¢haracter prodneed by the change from the wild 
jungie life to eettied farming, which has placed above the old 
miliguant spirits of the wood n group of highor bneficent pods, 
to whose Lonour all these fonsts aro aceredited, 


Notes on the Making of Palm-Leaf Manvseripis in Siam— 
By Moxroomery Scurrien, Je. American Enibassy, St. 
Petershurge, Russia, 


Tene is nO more common sight in any of the temples or 
“wate” in Bangkok, or indeed in any part of Siam, thay that 
of one or more Ruddhist students or priests squatting on the 
floor of the balcony of their houses and engaged more or less 
busily in proparing palm-leaf manuseripts of some of the sacred 
books of Simm. 

Printing has of late veare made a little lioadway in displacing 
Vand work for the reproduction of the sacred hooks of the 
privet, but it is etill looked upon with some disfavor by the 
more conservative members of the pricathact, aml is nigreover 
mich more expoisive than the writing on palin leaves, whith 
costs nothing at all unless it bo a great deal of time. Of that, 
however, Slamose, likw other Bodidhist priests, havea great den) 
Lo spare. 

A few words on the method and materiale employed in the 
mannfieture of palmt-lvaf manuseripts among the Siamese may 
not‘be without interdst to those who live never been in an Bud- 
hist land, 

The process is about as follows: The leaves of the palm troe 
tire brought in from the conotry in large humdles, each ‘leaf 
being about eighteen inches long and doubled in the middle, 
There leaves ure given to the pricets by the peasants asa means 
of “making merit.” ‘The first operation in converting the 
leaves into the finished manuscript is to divide them hy cutting 
ont the midrib, thus tiaking two letves of each ieaf of the tree. 
These wares are then made up into bundles of some hundred 
pieces vach and are then placed between boards tightly tied iyi 
and wedged in a “chant While sul there this it Se of: the 





‘Sometines the preliminary operations just described are done by 
persons outside the wate and then the products solil or given to the prinsts. 
lit was from auch outside persons that I weed w.obtain the leaves which 
my scribe needed in his copying of manuscripts, 
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leaves are trimmed smoothly with a semi-circular knife which is 
itt a handle some two feet long; After sunding the leaves to 
give them a smooth surface for writing or rather inseribing, the 
bundles are then ready for the next stage in the book-making 
process. 
After the surface of the leaves las been sanded and made in 
min) eomlition for ruceivine the strokes of the seribe’s stvlus, 
Hw wetunl copying of the hooks can Hegin, Each eopytet has 
in front of him, as he myusts on the floor of the temple, a frame 
Hhiut eighteen inehes in height somewhat resembling an artists 
éasel, on one ledge of which reste the manuseript to be copiod 
and on the other lodge the blank leaves for the new volume. 
Tho pen pr rother stylus is a needle point like the necdlo of a 
sowing machine, inserted Ins wooden hiundle like an esormons 
cigarabout eight inclies in length, Beford doing any writing the 
dorihe tharks [nes, usually five in number,on each leaf ly means 
of strings which are placed in a frame with the ends tied and 
the pest loose. These strings are then blackened with soot from 
the bottom of 4 rice potand the strings are placed in position 
over the palm loaf and then snapped. The result isu series of 
lightly marked black lines on the leaf which serves the writer 
a6 4 guide for his stylus, ‘The copyist then holds the blank 
leat in hie hood and with tho needle point scratches the letters 
of the text on the prepara surface of the leaf, Te is remark- 
able liow the writer holds the leaf in hie hand and does not rest 
it ipo any surfyee for steadiness, The letters when seratelied 
are of course almost invisible unless carefully examined, ax no 
coloring matter is put on the pon point, In order to render the 
writing clearer the entire surface of the leaf is smeared with 
soot and then wiped off and scoured with clean sand, ‘The 
black adheres to the scratches and is removed from the reat of 
the surface-by tho sand. When a sufficient number of pages 
are ready they are plocwd inn press and the edges trimmed off 
and sometimes gilded, The leaves are formed inte volumes hy 
wing tied together by a string funning ‘through holes in the 
middle of the leaf, Each leaf is usually written on both sides, 
+) that there are two pages of five lines each on every palm leat, 
A book almost always consists of twelve, and a double book 
of twenty-four leaves. 
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During my stay in Siam [ pearly always had a serjbe work- 
ing at copying Siamese Pali mannseripts of the ehinf worke of 
the modern Buddhism of Siam. The manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of the privets or temples in Siam are considered so: holy 
that it is only with the greatest difiioulty that the priests oan be 
indieed to part with them, Tlie romult je thit It le necessary to 
copy nearly everything that is desired for purposes of ptudy 
and research, 

| was particnlarly favercl in obtaining, throngh the kind 
offices of HRA, Prince Darmrong, himself 9 very keen @tu- 
dent of the antiquities of Siam, the loan of a number of rare 
and beatiful mauseripts of Buddhist works. Iwas also for- 
tunate ih receiving from several missionary friends copies of 
41) sod yaluble Shas and Laos maniseripts and one fragment of 
a Peguay text, The script employed in these is ‘very similar to 
that weed in the Siamese manuscripts proper, but varies from 
them to the degree to be expected in a writing which has 
suffered such vicissitudes of fortune as the Shan and Peguan 
sOTIp is. 

It ie to be hoped that the project of establishing 4 national 
library at Bangkok for the purpose of preserving the ancient 
mantseripts, which was taken up just before my departure from 
Siam in the early part of 1006, will not be allowed to drop. If 
the litrary is estalilisher, it will he a worthy vomplement to the 
Wang Nah Moseum ii Bangkok, where through Privee Daw- 
rotiz’s influence a most creditable collection of inscriptions, eylin- 
ders, and wther archeologies! specimens of ancient Siam are 
gathered together and suitably exhibited, 

Avsystematic search through the temples seattored so plenti- 
folly over Siam would doubtless reveal the presence of many 
manuseripte of great value for the scientific study of Siamese 
Buddhism and might even bring to light some works altogether, 
unknown to scholars, This search should be made by properly 
accredited agents of the Ministry of the Interior, aml the manu- 
scripte when found should be loaned by the priests to the 
national library in Bangkok, where they would be acerasible to 
all students. If necessary, copies could be made and left with 
the temples whence the originals had been taken, 


Additions to Bloompiel’s Vedia Consordanoe.—By Tromas 
Micneisos, PuD., Ridgetiehdl, Conn, 


Tax general interest in the Purtravas-UryasT saga prompls 
me to make o few additions ui Bloomfield's Pedic Concordance 
from the Bhagavata and Vayu Puranas.’ Strictly spaaking, . 
these shoald be called ‘sapploments’ mther than ‘additions," 
for the Concordance does not claim to toclhude any Parigic 
material, and indeed the author would not have been justified 
in wading through the buiky Porinas to excerpt the littie that 
amickod of * Vedic flavor.” 

The Purtravas-U ryaat sage ooours in GhP, ix. 14 and VP. xe 
What I desire te point out iv that a few lines of RY, x. 06 are 
teflveted in them, Naturally in our Parigas the tristublis are 
converted into flokas, Tt is particularly to be observed that in 
BhP. ix, 14. 84d the Vedio LrawcdnaAaé survives; the unuenal: 
mi ena oonstrie] with tho optative (iiiden ix, Id. 36h) is 
aino noteworthy." 

With #o much of an introduction, I give below, firet, tho 

Twilit Hines with their correspondents in BhP., and secondly the 
half-dloka of VP, that recalls RV, x, 05; lab: 


hid Faye medial Cathe ghere, RV. 2 98. La 
ithin Jaye itethin tisthter 
Ne oes foe , BAP. ix,.14, 34ab: 
nicdiat mised kpnovdeahald na, RV. x. 05. 1h 
ducal bpneetrahdd, RAP, ix. 14, 3441; 
waders adya prapdted dndert, RV. x. 95. Lda 
auitcho ‘yam papaty atra, BhP. ix. 14, 85a; 
Adhiinah vfhd rabhosdso ody, RV, x, 05, 14d 
Khadanty enc op kd grilhrds, BOP, ix. 14. 35; 
portrave mibmthi ma pré papte, RV, x. 05. a 
ma mpthih purus ‘ai tram, HbhP. ix. 14. 36a; 


’RhP. be eited adcording to the Bombay ed. of isis; VP. according 
to the text of the Anandidrame Series: 1 have silently corrected a 
alight error in the numbering of the former. 

‘La adyer due to adynk of RV, =. 9 td? 
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wl tri nFRden déiraen w Kean, RV, x, 9, 15b 
: vidi ame ted Mlyur ork ime, BHP. ix. 14. 9b; 
nd wai strdinané sakhydni santi, RV. x, 95, 150 
Eniipi rakhyain wie wii atréndin, BhP. ix. 14. afc; 


etltnphindd Apdayiny ta, RV. 4. 95, 15d 
erhdniin Ardayom yatha, BhP, ix. t4, Sed; 
ae ayahi tisthiat niin 
Z ghore wu0cast tithi he, VV. xe, Jol 


Doubtless too auirertya of BhP_ ix, 14. S4e is a reminidoetice 
of dnaprt, RY, «95. Lda, 

At ieinstructive to note that nearly all the Vedic. puonliarities 
have hewn altored to Classion! Sanskrit, and how wausnal words 
have been replaced by more common ones. ‘The corruption of 
Jpardvo to purugo ia dow to the fact that the initial sounds of 
the two words are identionl: The change of metre is responsible 
for some of the more violent discrepancies betweun the versions, 
hot not all; and imleed we may aay that the chauge in motre 
i “itwalt is is due 2 fabilty, tradition, 





On Cevtain Work tn continuance of the Vedio Cancord- 
ande—By Mavaice Broomermce, Professor in the Johnie 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Is the prvface to my Vedic Concordance T had oveasion more 
than once to refer to eertain future work, likely in the natural 
course of vvents to grow ont of that performanrn, work for 
which the Conconlance itself furnishes the backgronmd or basis. 
Thore will be a ong time hence the inevitable supplement. 
Some few texte have alroady appeared, entirely or in part; 
other are kiown to exist in inaduseripte whieh will doubtless 
in duw tine find their editors, Very anomalous is the position 
of the Paippaliila text of the Atharya-Veda, the so-called 
Kashmirian Atharva-Veila, A sie efile reproduction af the 
nolque mamiscript of thin text, belonging to the library of the 
University of Tahingen, was edited by Professor Garbe and 
myself (Baltimore, 1001). Since then Dr. L. ©. Barrett has 
published» eritinal edition of the first book In LAOS, xxvi- 
IVT Hs the same scholar has now in haml a similar elaboration 
of the sevoul book, ‘This enables tx to estimate mory prerisely 
the condition and value of the Kaehulr manuscript The text 
us & whole is even more corrupt than has been supposed. 
Especially theve hiyvmhe and stanzas which lack parallels in the 
Caéunaka version of the AY. or in the rest of Vedic literature 
ure froquently in the condition of rox of proterea nihil: entire 
stanzas and even longer passages are a meaningless jumble of 
senseless sounds, The effort of an attempt to divide this material 
into pillas, andl to superimpose upon these an alphabetic arrange 
ment, would be in the and nothing lesa than shocking, I lave 
never quit endeavoring to Obtain another mannseript of thie il- 
fated text, and T still hope, againat hope, that some out-of-the- 
way library in Kashinir may hide away the precious document, 
In any case it seemed to mie, and it senms to tin Dow, wise to 
(lefer such wo analysi« of the text a= would fit for » concordance 
its motrical units, whether they be dealt with as padas, hemi- 
stichs, or entire stanzts, for a later tine, the time of the supple 
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ment. There can be no regret for the alwence of this fndigeste 
woles from the pages of the foundation work of the Concord- 
ance, as long ax there is hope that the Paippalada may, for 
one reason or another, assume a more decent aspect in the future, 

So much then for the supplement. On the other hand, the 
Concordanee contains within its covers certain materials of the 
kind thet chemists call by-products; materials which call for 
more or less immediate attention. These the author of the 
Concordance should deal with himeelt, beeause he understands 
beat their value and knows best liow to being them to market, 
Three of these by-products are particularly important, though 
in varying degrees, and involving very different kinds and 
tlegrees of aetivity. 

First, have spoken in the preface of the imitative and 
mevhanical character of Vedic literary production. At no 
stage of Vedic literature have we before ua anything that 
resembles hoginnings, Even the Rig-Verla is pretty nearly the 
final expression of its own type of composition; it presupposes 
a long period of antecedent activity, obviowly going back to 
the common Indo-Persian or Aryan time, Paradoxical as this 
imty sound, the hymuy of the Rig-Veda ns a body are largely 
epigonal, or born after a long period of hymm-production which 
must have, once upon a time, been much freer from conventional 
thought and machine-made utterance. ‘The Concordance shows 
that of the forty thonsand lines of the Rig-Veia about five 
thotiand lines are repeated lines. The average of repetition is 
about three times, so that we have the provisional and rough 
restilt, that not far from 2000 verse-lines occur two, or three, or 
more times, ‘This tendency to repetition prevails not only in the 
first, eighth, ninth, and tenth hooks, hut it avserte itself also to 
an astonishing degree where it is much less expected, namely, in 
the so-called family-hooks of the Rig-Veda (books ii-vii), those 
books which tradition connects very persistently with the oldest 
epooyme of Hindao priestly families (Rishi families), such as the 
Vasisthas, Vigvimitras, Bharadvajas, ete. They seem to be all 
alike good borrowers: Peter from Paul, Paol from Peter, and 
both from Simon, <A preliminary survey of the fats shows that 
there ia none of these books that does not borrow from the 
other, The exact nature of these borrowings the futare may 
possibly disclose; to some extent at least, they represent, exactly 
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a in Inter Vedie times, adoption of floating verses which had 
become vontmon property, rather thaw literary pilfering. But 
of one thing Lam quite certain now, Attempts have been made 
more than once to arrange these hooks according to relative chro- 
nology. These arrangements have ever been shaky for all sorts 
of reasons, bat the repested pidas show protty clearly that the 
whole structure, a# far as the innor kernel] of the Rig-Veds ie 
concerned, is a house of canta. This collection asa whole is the 
lust precipitate, with a long and tangled past behind it, of a 
literary activity of great and indefinite length. Ite every port 
seems to be conscious of and assimilated to every other part, eo 
that the only thing we du know about relative Vedic chronology 
is, that, at a thne liter than thy redaction of the family books, 
if was still possible for imitators to excite themselves to the 
manntacture of quasi-rks in a more popular language, and of a 
yet more obviously epigenal character, The assortment and the 
oritique of these repented materials is the first task which falle 
into the bulyiny lap of the author of the Concordance: the mate- 
rials are in my hands, and I Lope in due time to present them, 
along with such deductions ue seem to me to be derivable from 
them. 

The second task, namely the elaborstion of a reverse concor- 
dance, is suggested on page x” and xiv" of the introductory 
pages of the main work. It means an index of the items 
of the Concordance arranged alphabetically from the ond, The 
use of euch an index will be m the main two-fold. First, it will 
reveal a Large namber of additional verse Hines and formulas 
which are identical or similar, except that they differ in their 
opening word or words. In the foundation work I endeavored 
to gather in all each correspondences as far as was permitted by 
the instrament in my hands, namely, alphabetic arrangement 
from the beginning, and thorough comparison of all the pidasof a 
given stanza, or all the phrases which form the units of a lengthy 
prose mantra, No amount of diligence conld possibly exhaust 
such correspondences, but tho reverse index will reveal them 
pretty nearly in their entirety, and af the same time throw yal- 
uable light on the technical structure of the final cadences, Soe- 
oudty, just as the opening words of the items of the main work 
supply to some extent the place of a word for word index of the 
mantras, #0 the reverse index will supply additional material of 


a 
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the same sort. Betwoen the two there will be, incidentally, in 
tho hands of Sanskrit acholars nearly one half of complete word 
eoncordance of the matitras—a not mean instrument to tide over 
to the time when « complete word concordance of the mantras 
may yet he composed by some courageous scholar of another 
generation. The reverse index, I may state, is also well under 
way, and there is good prospect that it may see the light of day 
within a reasonable time, 

The third task which imposes itself, and which any scholar 
might gladly weleome, ix the elaboration of the Vedic variants. 
Their number reaclwis, perhaps, the astonishing total of 50,000, 
if we eount cach and every variation asa separate item, During 

: the past year or two I have prepared & preliminary rough aesort- 
ment of these variants; needless tu say they promise to become 
4 very valuable instrament for the study of the Vedic language 
and literary tradition, They throw, in the first place, strony 
light on the affiliations of the Vedic schools. Traditional 
native Hindu reports of the intor-relations of the Vedic schools 

' (Carapuvyihas, Commentators, ete.) are interesting documents 
whose statements aro by no means negligible. But, ke almost 
all native treatments of Vedic matters, they make ap in fable 
and exaggeration what they lack in reliable information and 
sound judgment. Aside from this very imperfeer Hindu tradi- 
tion, anil some slender indications concerning the gengraphical 
distribution of the Vedic schools, we have only the texts them- 
solves to guide usin any attempt to establish the affiliations of 
these schools: the harmonics and discrepancies of the texts of 
theat schools, shown most incisively in the variations of one and 
the same pastige, are the chief and truest index, Upon a crit- 
ical sifting of the variants, therefore, our knowledge of the 
Veilio schools will ultimately depend, unless some new and 
unforeseen source of information should spring up. 

The Vedic variants, however, scem to me even more valuable 
for what they teach about thie oldest language of the Brahmans. 
Conventional and scholastic though it be, limited, at least se far 
as we have it, by the monotone qualities of religious use and 
constant attitade of eulogy and prayer, it nevertheless is full of 
bouncing vitality, and a degree of freedom that borders on 
license. Anything like the notion that this ancient speech of 
the Rishis is dead, will, if Lam pot mistaken, pass out of the 
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mind of anyone who has occasion to survey these variants. A 
langoage: which je till resouroofnl enough to indulge: itself in 
simething like 10,000 synonymne variations, sometimes varying 
intveliigently am) word alk times,’ is, to say the least, & very 
lively corpse, Every phase of speoah history i is umingd ; 9om= 
coniotal aml veoulic phonetics; laws of euphony between siie- 
cessive words; formation of woun-stema, aud ease endings; forma- 
Honof verb-etemd, aud every modality of volue, time, mol, and 
pireonal endings; syntax of parts of speech) and syntax of sen- 
tones; onder of words; ernonymy; and etylistio expression, 

For the stnily of language in gonerol these variante are af 
very great interest, because they contain, as. it were, the «poak- 
ors’ declarmtion of indopemtence. They show on an onormous 
ecale that a thing expressed in one way may, without apparent 
effort, be expressed in one or more other ways. But they show 
alo how repeated tradition may put In the place of correct 
spedeh inferior or blundoring substitutes, 

The study of these variants, if I should bo skilfal enough to 
earry it on aright, awl lucky enough to carry it to a finish, will 
pump red bloal inte every paragraph of Sanskrit grammar, 

There are over a hundred cases of interchatge bhotween 
sonanis and suns, beginning with a swspiciows donhto reading 
in RV.; one of which only, presumably 0. 12. 8°, is likely to 
he original ; 

FEV. 12. 0", gre Mice toyler dnyatis 
HY. 9. 35, 4°, pre edjom facie ipyate, 


As another illtistimtion of this interchange, a cortain item con- 
tains the name of an wnimown wild animal (aceording w TS., 
a Gger) ine triply variant involving this kind of change, namely 
ae pifea, pidea, and didva : 


piteo (VS. MS. pideo) ayatkuh Aubkajaa (MS. kakushas: TS. 
kogoa) te 'wemaigd® VS. 24, 92; TS. 6.0007. Lp MS: Bold 
131176. 4: bidro nyotikuk agus te ‘nwmatyah KSA. 7 


iT 


The interchange between mand @¢ which rune na 9 red thread 
though the entire history of the Windy digleots is [titrated by 
ahout fifty variants boyginning in the Sarhhithes themaclwes, ¢, gr. 








’ Bee, #7. the lem of the Concondanc, prigatpdnitthdrydsh tulara dict 
antl (Gharanfi; didudhdod ; dthonti >: Oharansi - dbhagantij. 
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RV, §. 60. LY, mandadetrayendave ; 

SV. 1. 360°, vandadviriyendave, 

ne cheaticasva (TA. chmateaara) prthivtimd ni bddhathah 
(TA. mawi badAithah) RV. 10. 8.10; AVS 18. 3, 60"; 
TA. 6. 7. 1". 

nna Groydya (MS. aemydya) ea attroydya (TS. MBS. 
Mirmydya) ca VS. 16,45; TS. 4. 5. 9. 2; MS. 2.9. 8; 
127. 1) wenias stirnydya cornydye ca KS, 17. 15, 

The interohango between rand 7, phonetically easy, bat in 
Sanskrit well forward in disenssions as to the relative chronology 
of Veilic texts, is oouiu [lustrated by about 40 variants: rath 
and fabh; pre aml plu; cris and plis; paraya and pilaya; 
cirdya anid vlaya; achald and aehurd; eilieta and virieta; 
purttld® and pultata; athale and thera; aplesd and Apres; 
upapraceds and vpapageda, eilak and edrah; guble and 
cuéra: robita and foAite; and, with double change, serira and 
salita, rardte and faldfay agrire anil alia, 

"The order of words in sentences and clases of the Thlo- 
Enoroponn languages hay been a matter of interest since the eurly 
days of these studies. ‘Therv are just about one thousand cases 
of ¢hange of order in one and the same pada or prose passage, 
Bo, « g., tle following pida and sentonce is varied fourfold.’ 

G gurbho yonine etn te: 
G yoni garbia of te: 
ite garblo yoni ofa: 
G te yout garhha one: 

‘Ywo more cases of multiple variation are: 
diva trflyads devdin yajiio “gat: 
divans devine triyam yao ‘gat: 
devin divai yajiie "gt: 
dovdn divam agan yah, 

And again, 
fram agne purisyah: 
agna toy prorigyah: 
pertyad (ran agie, 


_) Beneeforwant I shall otoit euch citations as are readily supplied by 
‘the Concordance, 
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There will bv found a considerable degree of inatability in the 
position of the predicate, whether finite yerb or otherwise: in 
the position of the abject; in the poxition of thw yoeatives in 
‘the relation of the preposition to its verb (tmesiv); in the order 
of nouns and their attributes; in the position of the rilative 
pronoun in the sentence; in the order of principal and depend- 
‘ont elauses; and in almost.any other imaginable adjustment of 
words aud olauses to one another. An illustration or pwo of each 
of the kinds montioned tay suffice for the present: 

Position of the verb, 
Hand etn pitere lokena aden: 
eekervaiine Fenctiie pitere dokan nami, 
adityds tea jigatena chandasd sanimrantu: 
didiiyjdaa fed actvnrjnte jedi chan, 
prnaka vodad ubhe: 
nhhe prnakst redeaat. 


“Position of the predicate, vot finite york. 
diivy) adinaryava wpahitak: 
apuhate daieyd inlheraryaval., 

Position of the subject, or object. 
aber tebhijo “herinh yanveih : 
tabhyo ion nbarcih minak, 
rofos fon me pita era&taim | 
fam ete retul pitd wriktiine. 

Position of the vocative. 
equ te rudra dhdgah: 
rudrdiag te bhdgeah, 

Hibhiyivh rajan pari dehy enan; 
tabiydin anni pol dehi rajean, 

Tmesin, 
randapatir adhd ted ethdegyatl: 
tnaayhitia bedhlhisthdeyati, 
imam @ bhaja prdima aguean gosu: 
emo bheaja gradme agencu goa, 
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Order of nouns and their-atiributes. 
wpe mdr mata prthiel Avaya: 
upo mdm prthiot mate Apayatdn. 
tint citron bhdgam tmahe: 
tinh bAdgam vitror tnahe. 


Position of the relative pronoun. 
ukovah koginip oa yak: 
akogd ag coe Roginié, 


ipe yo aayn detpaday eatuspodah; 
ye Type cay deipadag catuaprndah, 


Onder of principal and dependant clauses. 
yah (nivmas toi te pug rohatu: 
anmwh te cuy rehatu yori deinen, 
yah vaya divardina too divara: 
foi hvirna yan tiny Tharedma, 


‘There ayo, 4s stated above, masaea of variants that coveern 
verbal inflexion, The Concordance shows about 200 cases of 
interchange between active aml middie voice, both in finite 
forms and in participles, For the most part the interchange of 
voice takes place with the sume verbal stom; oconsionally the 
verbal stem varies algo in other respects, as when we have, 


pratah somam uta pudran fumome (havdmehe); 
or, irom Gicjam aham ita adam (iidaele), 


Othor oxamples éf the intorchange of voices are: 


visno Aneyak raksaswa (rake), 

wakhdiyea a ¢iulmahy (gisimahe). 

cite ie zaplarsin (wapta rstn) upa tisthasea (fistha), 

py acema (aremahi) detehitam god dyul. 

yuwatia Grd ei yugd tonudhwdan (fanote), 

wgranh eettdran adhirdjam akran (akrati), 

a yethd fram bhrijatd AArdjo'sy evdduh bhedjata 
bArdjiyieam (teak bhrajya bArijase evam akan 
bhrdjyad bhrijiziyst). 

antor cnosmdnam vdrayatat (rdrayadhwat), 

adhihé (adhieva) bhoh., 
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pramnticnmnind (primateante) bhorcncnye metal, 
pildvisynmandie (guldyisyate) alka, 
niged apd didyiine (idyad) wi bhai. 

Let ime dwell more particularly upon ane ¢f the broader 
aspeets of the variants that concern verbal inflexion, namely, 
intetehange of moods, In a body of texts dealing almost 
antirely with the praise of fictitions gos, with efforts. to coax 
them into good humor and liberality, and with all sorts of magic 
hoons-pocns that is euppowed to full wishes, the indicative ts 
in teality the prevailing mode of unecertninty. This iv 
bint the indicative states witegdrically what, in thy nature of 
the case, la nor vertain, but is meraly wished for, hoped for, 
requested, or importunately insisnel upon. So, for instance, s 
Pith priceh states serenely in the present indicative tliat a cer- 
ain gel ih hie Windom hue the powor of making even the stingy 
man give gifts to the pricats: 


aditeuntamn dipayats prajinan VS. 934°; AS. 14. 2: 
OB. §.°3.:3. 6. 

What is really meant is, that the poet hopes, wishes, or 
requests, and eo on, that the god may, should, or shall do so, 
Accordingly, three other texta allow the imperative Japrayjatu, 
‘shill make givo,’ a» varia! of tie indicative dipayatl, “makes 
give,’ to wit: 

aditsanton (AV. wliditeantin) dapayite peajinan AV. 
#20, 8; TS. 1,7. 10, 1; MS. 1, TL 4: 182 6. 


Tsee no reason why we should deny such an indicative the 
name hortative indicative, even if we remember that this use of 
the indicative contains alec @ tonah of piety and faith, Be thia 
as it may, the poots express their desires along the sume line jn 
even morg certain tone: they employ preterite indicatives, more 
particularly, the norist, that perfective norist whigh ia the 
equivalent of the Greek perfect. So, for instance, adie texts 
aay: "1 have speedily attained unto truth, , 


ahjiad achyom wpdgine MS. 1, 3.-7: 10.15; Bs. 3.8 


while the majority, tine in number, say, using the aorist injune- 
tive, ‘May T spevdily attain unto truth,’ 
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afjasd eutyam vpa geaam VS. $5; TS 1, 2. 10, 2; GB, 
2, 2. 3; OB. 3, 4. 2 14; AQ. 4, 5.3; OC. S. 8.9; 
Vait. 18, 18; LO. 6. 6. 6: OG. 1. 6, 5. 


Or, one text says: *The moon and the constellations have 
helped thee along,” 


candrama naksatrair ann tedvit KS, 37. 4°, 


whereas another says, using the imperative, * May the moon and 
the constellations help thee along,’ 


candvramdad naksatrair anu tedvatu; 


‘This aorist, especially frequent in the literature of magic and 
eotijuration, has heen named prophetic aorist; it obviously has 
a touch of slyneas, cocksureness, and even Wuster, underneath 
which lurks, however, the modal element of desire and doubt 
which the hot-headed statement does not disguise. 

There are ahout two hundred cases io which these indicatives 
yary with some one er more of the grammatien) modal forme: 
imperative, optative, injunctive, and thematic subjunctive, Now 
it ie interesting to observe that the mild and piows present 
indicative varies mostly with the imperative, rather than with 
any of the other modes: 


sumo viva karmanyam dadati (TR. dadatu) RV. 1. 
OT. 20%; VS. 34. 21°: MS 4. 14, 1°: 214. 2: TB. 2. 
8.3.1", 


‘Soma bostows (and, may bestow) upon us a pions son," 
Ur, 

& devo yatu (MS, MG. yati) «evita suratnak RV. 7. 
45. 1°; MS, 4, 14, 6": 223. 13; KS. 17, 19°; AB, 
6.6, 4%: KB, 22. 9; CB..15,4, 2.73: TB. 2..8, 6.195 
AQ. 3. 7.14: 10.0.6. 9: CG. 10, 5.23: 1. 1. 2, 


‘God Savitar comes (and, may come) hither with precious 
treasure.” 


This calla to mind the fact that throughont Sanekrit litera- 
ture the imperative is, to a large extent, a mode of wish as 
well a8 of command, a» when in contrast with Lat. rivat creat 
Horeat, or virat ror, Sanukrit uses the imperative, jayaty raja, 
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And it seemed to me well to note this in the several persons of 
the imperative, not only the third person, which is most fre- 
quent, It fits these ae well, For instance: 
ksatrinGih kaatvapatir wat TS. 1. 8. 14. 2; TB.1. 7. 8, 
5; Ap 18.6. 6, 
* Thou art sovereign lord of sovervigntios,” varies with, 
keatranam keatrapatir edhi VS. 10, 17: CB, 6. 4. 2,2: 
KO. 16. 5. 32, 


*Bo thon sovereign lord of sovercigntics’! In brief, the 
imperative seeme to me, on the ovidenoe of the varinnta, to 
ehoroach upon the more timid wish-modee to a larger extent 
than that which is to bw expected in mode of command.’ 

As stated above, the present and preterite Indicatives vary 
not only with the imperstive, bus also with every other modal 
eategory. I shall reserve counts for a later time and merely 
cite an example or two of other kinds of variation. 

Aorist and Optutive. 
gravavadid (grivd ended) abhi somasydigum (* cund). 


Aorist and Thematic Sabjunctive. 
dnydraksid (anya vaksad) case vitrydné. 
cisnus tod krdmatia (tedkranata), 

Aorist and Injancetive, 
alijasd satya wp geram (upagam), 
Imperfect and Thematic Subjunctive, 


d vo rohite agrnod abhidyarah: 
G vo rohitah grnavat eundanavah 


Perfect and Thematic Subjanctive. 
ea wicnd pratt edklpe > on vigvan: prati cdkipat, 
Present Indicative and Uhematio Subjanctive. 
indro jaydti (Jayati) na pard jayatai (jayate), 
Preseut Indicative and Optative. 


gribhans grbhnita (grbhniditi) sinasin. 


| Delbriick, Altindische Syntaz, p, 961, ; 
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Present Indicative and Injunctive. 
pra te divo na stanayanti guamah (stanuyanta guymaif), 

Next, the imperative varies with every other mode, most fro- 
quently with the subjunctive, but also with injunctive, optative, 
precative, fatare, and infinitive: 

Imperative and Thematic Subjun«tive, 
te no vayiik sarcaviram ni yachin (yachante), 
tapto vith gharmo naksati (nakeatu) scahota. 
ula trata cleo bhavd (bhuwo) varithyah. 
garhapatyd wn ne nesat: garhupatye we ninete. 
Imperative and Injunctive. 
ddityd rud?d casave jisante (jusantam), 
tasya no vrasva tasya no dhehi (dah). 
pra-pra yajiapatin tira (tirah). 
Imperative and Injunctive with ma Prohibitive. 
ma eavyena duksinam atikrama (atikramih),' 
Imperative and Optative, 
arakeus’ manasd taj jugeta ( jusethah; jusasva). 
Imperative and Precative. 
durmitrds ('mitryda ; *mitriyds) tasmat santa (bhaya- 
sur) yo 'sman(annadn) deestt yark ca wayne doigymah. 
yo no dvexty adharah sas padigta (ae padyatim). 
Imperative and Future, 
vag Grteijyar harigyatt (karotu). 
Imperative and Infinitive, 
brithmandhe tarpaya (tarpayitacdi), 

Again, the subjonctive which we have already met in inter- 
change with indicative and imperative, in ite turn, alternates 
also with the rest of the modes: 

Thematic Subjunetive and Injunctive. 


taamai devd adhi bravan (bruvan), 
xa (#0) nah garma trivarathars vt yansat (trivarathars 
ai yachan. 





* Contrary to Delbriick, Altindisohe Syntax, p. 361, 
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Thematic Subjnictive and Optative. 

ppacee dine: (eprint iliac) getlertatinh patent. 

vidad (wiked) urjaih patakratur vidad (wided) deans. 
Thematic Subjunetive and Provative. 

agnis tat punar dbhardi (abiriya). 

agiam eoedan scrcuin bhiydeam (aarvan adn), 

Thematic Subjunctive and Wuture, 
fendi Hild Mhorfeyasi’ bhoried putrdndyi mata, 


And ee also moat af the remaining possible permutations 
ooonr fren]: 


Injonotive and (ptative. 
asydin poh (rdiel) dhotraycai dencanmgamiydin, 
lnjunetive with md [Prohibitive) and Optative. 
mi tedguir ditanagil (décniyid, dheanayidy dhowa- 
nthe) ih dancrgetnlith” 
Optative and Precative, 
suhiesraposan cah pusydtacn (pureyan). 
tuavdyon vrtran nadhyat (hadhyiie: boedhat). 
dn afin Ayes sok nareisd atch prajayd aah rays 
potena gmiyo (ymisiya), 
Precative und Future. . 
jugfam adyit ilecebhyo vaca welds (nea wadiz- 
aurea}. 
modi canpesiyn (rantaye), 


There aro ales a homber of cases in whieh there are more than 


Indicative, Imperative and Thematic Subjunctive. 
Reeve tithaté (tisthot, tiaphati) ghptem whemdnd, 


Infieative, imperative, anil Prevative, 
anrya bhritisthe bhedjisthas (bArijasvin bhrajasei; bhra- 
joeron bArijaacdis; bhrdjaskaro bhrdjasviiia) tram 
(trom varcesedn) devon ant (devese addi; devesu 
ee 
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dndian Inscriptions on the Fire Temple at Baku—By the 
Rev. Jverix E. Annorr, D.D., Bombay, India, 


Ow his journey to Persin in 1003 Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson visited the Fire Temple at Baku on the Caspian Sea.’ 
Ho kindly forwarded to me for deciphering a photograph of one 
of the fifteen inscriptions he noticed on the walls of the temple 
and, ite precincts. 

Professor Jacksou has since called my attention to three other 
undeciphored inscriptions, published in the Royal Asiatic 
Svelety’s Journal for 1807, by Colonel C. E, Stewart, Consul 
General at Odessa, nccompaniod with a deseription of the Fire 
Temple as it appeared on hie first visit in 1806, and again in 
1881, So faras I am aware, none of these fifteen inscriptions 
have hitherto been deciphered and T have been entirely snccess- 
ful only with one, Inser, A. (see below), the photographic repro- 
dnetion of which. is very distinct. 


Inscription A, "The letters of this insoription are clearly cut 
and well preserved, The language is Panjabi, and the alpha- 
bet ie that of the ordinary Panjabi of the present day. It is 
inscribed in seven lines. 

"The first four lines of the text are the opening lines of the 
‘“Japji,” one of the sections of the Adi Granth, the great 
teligions book of the Sikhs. This epecial verse of the Japji is 
one well known and ia daily repeated by all faithful Sikhs, 
The remsining lines of the text contain the names of Baba 
Jagushah and his disciples, bailder or builders of the ** sacred 


place,” Dharamki jagah. 
ne 
' Sax "Notes on a Journey to Porsia™ in the JAOS,, Vol. xxv, p, 177, 


*W. St. Clair Tisdall in hie Panjiti Grammar calls the language of 
the Japji “a mixture of Braj BhAaha and old Panjibi.~ 


300 J, B, Abbou, [1908 





"TRANSEITRRATION, 


» WIA ae Ay TM A 
a ATH SM AT AT AT 
Ae aa SGA BAT FeteeaT AAT 
PAT ATE | | HT APT APA ATG PT 

AT STATE WRT WE AE 


Om aati oima karaté purakhu nirabliad 

nitavairy akila mfrati ajint saibham 

gure prasidi | japu | adi eacu jugidi ea 

eu hai bhi «act Nanaka host bhi even «ati gurapra 

sidj Baba Jagtedh Subs jisnka cel 

Bava Tagiisih ji(es) ki celé Biv Bakas&h jisak’ ce 
li Chataséh dhammki jagah banai 


. 
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| TRASSLATION. 


Om. Whose name is Existence, Creator, The Male, Without 
fear, 
Withont eumity, Timetess, Unborn, Self-existent, 
Favor of the Guru, Repeat this. He is true in the begin- 
ning; 
He is true from eternity; He is true now; Navak (says) he 
will be trie in the future. The favour of the true Guru. 
Baba Jagashih Saba, whose disciple is Baba Tagdshah, whose 
disciple. is Bava Bakashih, whose disciple is Chatashah, built 
this religions place. 


The Sanskrit equivalents for the Panjabi appellations nsed 
above aré Sat, Naman, Karaté, Purusha, Nirbhays, Nirviira, 
Akalamorti, Ajanma Syayambho. 

A word may be added regarding the age of this inscription. 
It contains io dute, As it, however, mentions Nanak (1469- 
1639), and quotes from the Adi Granth, a work ascribed to Babs 
Nanak, and as considerable time must be allowed for the coming 
into existonce of u feeling of reverence for the Adi Granth, 
such ae to account foran insertion of a quotation in this inserip- 
tion, itis probable that ite age is the samo as that of the Nagari 
inscription (seo Inser. ©. below) Samvat 180%, ALD. 1645. 


Taseription B. This inscription may be found reproduced 
in the Royal Asiatio Society's Jourtial for 1897, page 311. 

Like Inscription A above, it is in the Panjabi alphabet and 
language, It ponsiste of eight lines, with as a rule 14 syllables 
in each line: It also begins with the same quotation from the 
Fapji az Inser. A above. 


1. Om sati nima karati purakhn nirabha 
2, a niravairu akila mérati ajini 

4, saibbam curaprasidi vahu goruji sardi 
OR y ewe S ae 


e @:0.¢@ B.@ 0.556 &+6 8°88, 99 


ao 


r. . dharamaki jaga bandi. .. 
8. » e© @ &€@ 2« #0e@ © © © ee > 


soz JE. Adhott, (108. 


| fee) too unecertnin of the test to attempt to give ft entire. 

After the quotation from the Japji appears the words “valu 
Gornji earai” “offer to the Garn the saral,” resthoude, or 
dharmadila, 

In the fourth tine vhe tithe Baba is plain, and in the seventh 
line **dlaramki jaga banii” ** built this sacred place,” "The 
wane of the builder or builders appear different from those in 
the inseription above, bit the purpose of the tnscription appears 
to be the same, that of reedrding the nimes of those who erected 
perhaps that particular portion of the Dharameila, or who had 
part in the whole sored edition, 


Inscription C. Reprodaced in TRAS, for 1897, page 311. 
This inscription is in the Néguri alphabet, ) [tis in five lines anil 
is plocnd directly over the inscription in the Persian alphahet 
(Inwr D Lulow), Both aro inserted into the wall over # door- 
way in the temple enclosure, 

I have succeeded in deciphering only a portion of thie insertp- 
tion, but as this portion contains the date Samvat 1502, [have 
thereby euttled the ara af the date 1158 in the inscription in the 
Porsian alphabet. {t iy evident that 1158 belongs to the THijri 
era, since Sumevat 1804 and Hijri 1158 correspond exactly to 
AD. 1744: 

T give below only such part of the text as I have satisfactorily 
deci plore. 


1. Shri Ganeshiyanama; Shri Ramaji esti ehri 


2: 2. i SailabSamvat i502... 

Bi pe we elg we fp Ti 

Sse pith Ya wee oe 

S. .. anphar hima... baniiyi -. . 


By Sopher cthivwnia T uiderstand « travellers resting place, 
tophar journey, and dAdma, house, bunaya, built, 

Inscription D. ‘This inu®iption Ie direetly under Insoription 
© (seo above), It ik in the Persian alphabet, 1 om uunble to 
devipher it, It, however, contains # date, 1158, already notioed 
by others (sce JRAS, 1807, poze B11). ‘The fact that this date 
corresponds with Samvat 18(2, which I discovered in the Nagari 
inscription directly above it, way be aswumed as also giving the 
date of the building-of the temple enclosure, 
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Geer! Keaarks, This Fire Temple is situated on the 
Caspian sen inthe Trans-Cancasis Province of Russia, at Sura 
khaneh, a few milis from Baku. Strukhateh te the site of a petro- 
foun refinery which uses the natoral petroloom, gas for its opera- 
tions, Whether this phonomenon of burning gas has had at this 
plude any religious significance in ancient times is a qmestion that 
yet venmalna to he settled. Some travellers have assumed that the 
temple has existed from ancient times, hut a0 farns the ovidenes 
of the inseriptione at present available goes, the Fire ‘Tomple 
js-of Indian origin, and the date of ite ernetion A.D. 1745. 

A possilile difference of date for that of the center shrine and 
that for the enclosing precinety line heen suggested, Over one 
of thy arehways of tho center shrine there is an inseription 
which if it were available woold doobtless. definitely settle the 
‘question whether the shrine in the center was of the same date 
or older. Visitors to the temple have found the inscription too 
high np for a satisfactory plotograph. In the phote-zineu 
reproduction of the venter shrine ilustrating the description by 
Colonel Stewart (PRAS, 1897, p. 311) thie ingeription can le 
seen above the archway, but the letters are too minute amd 
indistinet to yield any result. For the present the only concli- 
gion that can be drawn from the inseriptions is that the temple, 
including the present center shrine, in quite modern, dating 
A.D. 1745 

It is of course possibly that the present temple may be on 
the ‘site of an older atructure. The accounts of travellers 
before A. D, 1745 who imiy have visited this region might pox- 
sibly settle this question, I have, however, had access to only 
u few accounts of stich travellers, and these have been silent as 
regards the existence of any temple there, 

Asa matter of interest Prof, Jackson has cdlled my attention 
to several modern travellers who have visited Bako, and men- 
tion the temple. 

Morier’s reference to the temple (in his Second. Journey 
Tirowgh Poraia, 1800-16, Vol. 2, p, 243) is seant, but he men- 
tions: moeting with a Hindu pilgrim returning from Baku to 
Benares. 

John Ussher (Journey from London to Persepolis, London, 
1865) appears to have visited Baky in Sept. 1863. The book 
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vontalns a colourdd frontispiccs representing the center shrine 
lighted up by the natural gaa, both within in the center of the 
floor and without at the upper four corners, 

Baron ‘Thiolinann is referred to in Col. Stewart's article os 
mentioning the Fire Temple, but Ihave not had accuas to bis 
(leseription.* 

‘When Cotonel Stewart visited the temple in 1866 one Hindu 
price alone remained to minister Lo the sacred tire. In 1881, 
when he made lie eesond visit, he found the priest gone, the 
fire extinguished and the keys of tho temple in the hands of the 
engineer of the refinery. 





(' The reference ia to Tilelmann, Journey in fhe Comcame, Prreiit, ete.. 
4 9-12, London, 187h:—Thero is a brie! anonymous paragraph, with o 
pliotogmph of the temple precinct, in Afen ond Women of India, |, 
005, Bombay, 1905, Moreover. under ilite Sept, 21, WO, the Parsi 
Prieat Jivaoft Jauvhed)) Modi, of Bowhoy, wrote me o letter kying 
that he hed a copy of the inscription on the gate of the temple, given: 
him by the noted travelor, Sven Hodin, and oilda that the copy “ clearly: 
shows that the lowcription Is Hisdu, We read tharela Shiri Gunes and 
Virain, ete. UWefortunately Uke very portion of tho date is not clear.” 
—In Honry. Baku, an Eventful History, pp 25-83, London, 1907, will be 
found some geuernl refervoces to the natural fire at Baku aod alse 
picture of the slirine. a, vw, J.) 


PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
MEETING ES ae a SASS. 
1908. 





Theannua} meoting of the Society was held in Cambridge, 
Mass., ou Thursday and Friday of Easter week, April 23d amd 
24th, in the Phillipa Browks NWouse and in the Semitic Musemm. 

The following mombers were prosent af one or more of the 


BESSIONE! 


Abbatt, Higginson, Michelson, Sanders, 

‘Arnold, Wi. E Hock, Moore, G. F. Roott, C.F. Gi. 
Atkingon, Hopkins, Moore, J. H, Scott, Mra. M. M, 
Barton, Howland, Moore, Mrs.G.F. Sherman, 
Flocmtleld, Himsey, Misa Morse. Stente, 

Bolling, Jackson, Miller, Thompecn, 
Carus, darwett, MoweArnolt, Torrey, 
Channing, Miss Joseph, Mies, JOB Toy. 

Chester, Kellner. Chertel, Ward, W, H. 
Colton, Miss Kendrick, Mixa Ogden, C. J. Warren, W. F 
Crane, Lait, Oinlen, Mies LS. Werren, 

Haas. Lilley, Price. Winslow. 

Haupt, Magoun, Total, 53 


The first session began on Thoraday morning at oluven 
o'clock, with Professor Lanman in the chair, 

The reading of the minutes of the meeting In. Philadelphia, 
Pa... April 4th and Sth, 1908, which had been already printed 
im the Journal (Volume xxvim, p. 407 f.), woe dispensed with. 

The Committee of Arrangements, through Professor G. F. 
Moore, presented its report in the form of a printed programme, 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Thursday afternoon at half-past two, Friday morning at half- 
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past fine, and Friday afternoon at half-past two. It was 
announced that a luncheon would. be given to the Society by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College at the Harvard 
Union on Friday at ous o'clock, and that arrangements hind 
been mute fora subscription dinner at the same place on ‘Thor 
duv evening at seven o'clock. The Colonia) Club and) the 
Harvard Union extended their sourtesies to te membors of 
the Society during its sesaigiis, 


The anna) report of the Corresponding Secretary was pre- 
sented by Professor E. W. Hopkins. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Through the friendly agenoy of om member, De. Asakawa, amd) the 
kintness of Comnt Gkuma, ex-Prime Minister of Japon, the Sociicty has 
been enriched by a gift of types, of which the nol has heen apparent 
for sume time, Dr. Asakawa writes, undor date of Dot. 2, 1007 ““Cortit 
Okuriti (ex-Premier) accepted my suggestion to present to the American 
Oriwntal Society a complere foot of J apanese and Chinese movable 
type, No. Sand T trust that it will come here within o few months,” 
Your Secretnry would urge that Dy, Asakawa be thanked hy the Soctety 
for his thoughtfulness in waggesting thle gift avi) that «a suitable letter 
of Hinks be sent te Count Okun fur his generous present, which i 
the meantime hes arrived. 

Aimoug the letters accepting election to membership only thewe ef tlie 
new Honorary Members need to bo neferned th. 

Ove of these, from. Profesor Derenbourg, ig of molancholy: interest 
tiday, as the announcement Of lis death follows ao closely upon the 
letter af arceptance of membership in thia Socloty, The other, from 
Prof. Rhys Davide, explains a long delay to replying to your Secretary's 
notification aa due to or alninet fate! Wnees, from which he is now far- 
tunately reeoevered. 

Offinial notifivation of the deuth of three Wistingulahel scholars hae 
boon tecelved by the Secretary: Prof. Aufrecht, Prof. Gehoner, onil 
Haron Victor Resen, ‘They were not members of this Society. 

The Cammittes in charge of the arrangements for the next triennial 
Orluntal Congress has cent the Seeretury the various tirculars announr- 
ing progress in completing their plans anil his unked that thid Society 
appoint offitin! delegutes to the Congress. The Commissioner of Fducn- 
cation at Washingion nlso desires the Socioty to namv national delegates 
to this Congress for appointinent by the Soeretary of State, 

Your Secretary in preenting this report completes the twelfth year of 
bis service pod has thought tt proper to ask that yuu now relieves him of 
n task whinh, for the sake of the Society, he hay been glad to perfornt, 
but for the anke of the Soviety, that it may enjoy the benefit of other 
ren, ua well as for hiv own sake, that he may have o Ultth more leisure, 
hy iy alue ghul te resign, Lt is o coineidence. discovered by ihe Secre- 


2? 
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tary himwelf only after he had formed the resolution of resigning, that 
the length of his term of office will almost exactly duplicate that of his 

ssor in office, though alike inno other particular! Yet the tong 
period has, he trusts, somowhat dimmed the recullection of the first 
reatlzation of deterioration in service, inevitable on changing from an 
officer so efficient to one so inexpert. But your Secretary, though 
conscious of many lapses, has done what he could ax well ns be could 
and anty hopes the good will with which he has served may help to 
Oliliterate the deficiencies of his service. 


DEATHS. 


The Steretary hue to announce the death of the following members of 
the Soolety : 
HowonakyY Meanens. 
Professor Pranx Kiclhorn. 
Profesor Hartwig Derenbourg. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Mr. J. B. Sargent. 
Professor Edward H. Strobel, 
Rey. Theodore F. O, Wright. 


In closing I should like to poton record the following note in regurd 
io the exact moaning of the phrase ‘To nominate officers for the ensuing 
year” in the business of the Nominating Committee soon about to report, 
At the last mweting of the Society, question aroet in regard to the time 
at which the tenure of office in this Society expired. It was «aid by the 
retiring Preaident that his term expired immediately on the élection of 
hits sutécessor, The question has heen and is likely to be one of no prac- 
tical importance, but on the other hand it is Hable to be ane of impor 
tance af any time, and obviously euch o palnt should not be left in doubt. 
To explain the point it is necessary to remember that till the meeting of 
1005 there was never any such question. Before this and including this 
mocting. election was held on the last session of the meeting and the 
new officers took office the next year. This waa the ‘ensuing year" of 
the formula which lias never been changed. At that meeting, in 1906, 
the nominating Committee recommended that “a committee on namins- 
tions for the next annunl meeting be appointed at this meeting.” This 
was done merely in order to give the nominating Committee more time 
to consider. For a like practical reason, at the next meeting the time 
whon the report was presented was set on the first session instead of the 
last by myself s+ Secretary and arranger of the programme mainly be- 
cause the election at the last session, usually on Saturday morning, had 
lod at times to the election being held when there was a bare quorum 
present, I fear Iam somewhat to blame in this snbstitution of one hour 
for agother, without stuthority, but no objevtion waa maile to this 
Oange at the time and it was generally admitted to be a more mitable 
hour than the last hurried hour of the meeting, But the expression 
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“ensuing year” wae not changed, and it was not intended that the off- 


core thus elected should begin to hold office Ul) the meeting at which 


they were elected should, on the Friday or Saturday following, termi- 
nate, That this wae the sense of the Society is clear from the fact that 
the president elected for the first time in this manner retained the chair 
through the meeting, except when he asked some one else to take it for 
him, and himself appeinted the Cammittee on Nominations and 
delivered the annual presidentin! address after the election of his suc- 


‘cessor, 1, therefore, move that it be recorded as the sense of this Society 


that the temare of office in this Society shall terminate at the close of the 
inst session of each annual mesting. 


ipon recommendation of the Corresponding Secretary it was 
voted that the tenure of the officers elected at the last meeting 
extends till the close of the present medting, and so in fuvure. 


The report of the Treasorer was presented by the Acting 
‘Treasurer, Professor E. W. Hopkins, as follows - 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, 


Recuirts AXp DISBURSEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN OKIENTAL SociETY 
ror tHe Year Expiwa Deceaper 31, 1007, 











Reecipta, 

Balance from old account, Dec, 31, 1906......-..... $ 320,61 
Dues for 1007 ...- 2. -- ennn = cnn een nee e eens --ee— FUT 
th) Set GUE PRET. oye eccgecey at seewpnrtas= ss 170.00 
“ for Seotion HS. R..........-.+----+-.--<----- 4.10 
$1,161.12 
EE? ne eee 
Life Membership ~—..... -- ++ ---0+ +--+ + eee 75.00 
State Nat. Bank Dividends ......------.-..-+--~--~. 53.00 
Annual Interest from Savings Banks —........—+-« 44 

L727. 

Expenditures. $2,067.06 
T., M. &T. Co., printing vol. 97, second half... —.-. $1,123.62 
Ms * vol. 28, firsthalf, pt. paym't 500,00 
Binding ~~... .. ~---- ~------ + eo eee ewe oes 50.00 
Librarian, express, postage ...-.-..~-...------------ 89.08 
. editors, acting treasurer (for postage) ..-- 25.00 
Honoraria for 1006 to editors......-.......-..------ 200,00 
“ oe ee 0.00 
51,988.08 
Balance to cenurnl account ....-......—.--<-- 59,12 





$2,047.66 
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Srarewexr TO Dev. 31, TW. 


Bradley Type Pond .......-...----.-.«------» $2,491.98 
eI Tel aS AST 1,107.88 
State National Bank. ....-..=...-............-.-. T,9h0,00 
Connecticut Savings Bank........-. «.....-.... 6.08 
National Savings Bank ........-.---.-.------+-- 11.07 
Interest (Cotheal Fumil),.........----_ ..-------- 4.80 
Interest, Savings Banks .-.........—.—.....--. Psi) 
Ge ee any 102.9% 

$5,702, 8 


Owing to lack of funds, due in part to increased cost of printing, the 
Honoraria to the editors for 1007 have been compounded in terme of 
life-membership, equivalent to $75.00 to.esch editor, leaving $25,00 to 
each paid in cash (a9 above entered). 

E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, 
(Acting) Treasurer, 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
and Ovrtel, was presented by Professor C. C. Torrey, as follows + 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Acting Treasurer of this Society, and have found the same correct, and 
that the foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We hare aleo 
compared the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and 
pass-books and have found all correct. 

CHARLES C. TORREY, 
HANNS OEnTEL, "1 4iditont 

New Haves, April 8. 108. 


The Librarian, Professor Hanns Oertel, presented his report 
as follows : 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN, 


The Librarian's report presented at the last mevting of the Society, 
‘at Philadelphia, contained a detailed statement of the present needs af 
eur brary, aud ended with a plea for a regular yearly appropriation of 
#40) to defray the necesssry expenses of administration. This plea being 
inherded, and in view of the condition of the tronaury of the Society, no 
wotk whatsoever involving an ontiay of money could be undertaken 
daring the past yeur. Your librarian feels it bis duty to rwpeat that be 
considers ench a policy (which makes even the binding af current acces 
slows imposible) extremoly detrimental to the best interests of the 
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siciety. Tt is dus only to the self-acrifice and continued interest of 
Migs Margaret Whitney that work in the library haw bern kept ap. Ab 
in the past ten years, she has continued to give her time and serrices 
to the Library, and the thanks of the Socicty are due her for whatever 
progress has been made in the arrangement of the library, 
~The letter sent ont fast year to various linrneil yocietios, requenting. 
them to fibwplacumae in the aete off their publicstions, haa met with 
nial gentifring replies A listef the pouriodicala now in the possession 
of our library will he appended to the next report 

Thanks are due to Mr. J, C, Schwab, Librarian of Yale University, 
for many favors, and to Mr. Grueoer of the Yale Library for help in 
mulling, eto. 


The report of the Editors of this Journal, Professors Mopkine 
and Torrey, wae presented by Professor Hopkins, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 


Ondimuirity this coport has been presented by Prof. Torrey, but this 
Wir the Aryan oditor wished to present it, since he feors that Prof, 
Torrey will not do justion to the ocowsion, The material taota of patel 
cation scarcely fary fron) those of previous years. In September 
and Felruory, reepeviively, were eau the two parts of volume twonty- 
eight, containing 4) pages in all, the first half having 107 pages. The 
annua) anconoement of mo amon! detinit is moavcidahle if the Joomnl 
ie to he continued in ite present form aml the Society is to depend on 
members dues for payment of ft hills. 

Ab the last omeeting of the Society, Prof, Torrey rsigoml from. the 
affies of editor and another oliter wae appointed by the dimetors to fill 
hie place, Too late ft ens dlecovered to hw inpoealble for this newly 
appointed oditor te tike ip the work, At great hiconvonience and only 
from tf apirit which Jed him wo sacrifice himself for the good of the 
Society, Prof. Torry nobly nemesimed thet tnimlen be had lold down and 
didell the work for'the your in bis department, although he had taken 
up for the ame poriol of time extra collegiato duties which he could 
pot renminee. This te the point which Prof. Torrey’s grateful oo-editor 
feared woolt te inadiquately treated. If Prof. Torrey presented the 
editor's port, Both editors have now resigned, after eight years of 
servicer, and the care of the Journal will henceforth be entirely in other 
handa, 


Professors Moore aod Jacks were appointed to prepare 4 
mimte expressing the gratitude of the Soviety to the retiring 
Editors of the Journal, 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected trembere of the Society : 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Prifesor Eduard Mever, M. Eniite Senart, 
CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
Mr, D, W. Amram, Mr. Iahya Joseph, 
Mr... Buck, Mr. A. B. Keith, 
Professor Rooward Brandstetter, Rev, Ferdinand Lagschneider, 
Proftesor H.C, Butler, Mrs. A. H. Munsell, 
Mt_A.S Cochran, Rev. W. E. Nivs, 
Mir. WB Christie, Profescr FM. Rhinelander, 
Mr, Wi K.P. Davey, Ph.D. Rav, J, L. Beully, 
Mr. H.S Davidson, PLD, Rev. F. A. Vanderburgh, PhD, 


for. A. FE. Whathom, 


As a partial recognition of the services freely rendered by 
Miss Margaret Whitney in cataloguing the library of the Society, 
she was olocted ‘o life member, without fev. 


Tle committee appointed ot Philadelphia to nominate officnn 
for tlie vneuing year (Morsre. Jewett, Gry, aml Tarton—nece 
Journal, Vol. xxvin,. p. 417) reported through Professor 
Jewett, as follows ; 


Presidtent—Protessor EF Washturm Hopkins, af New Haven, Conn. 

Vice:Fresitimte—Dr. Wii, Hayes Wart, of Now Yurk; Professor 
Maorive Mloomtleld, of Baltimore: Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore. 

Corresponding Secrelary—Professor A.V. Willian Jackson, of New 
“York, : 

Recording Seeretary —Professnr George FP, Moore, of Cambridge, Mans. 

Scerefary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morria Jnstrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, 

Treasurer:—Professot Frederick Wells Williatns, of New Haven. 

Sitrtrian—Prfessor Hanw Oertel, of New Haven, 

Diredor—The officers above named : amd President Dame) Coit Gil- 
man, of Washington ; Professors Crawford Hf. Toy ami C. Rk, Lanman, 
of Cambridge ; Professor Robert FP. Harper, of Chicago; Professor Rich- 
anl Gotthell, of New York; Professor Hoory Hyvornot, of Washing- 
‘ton ¢ Profesor Chorles Torrey..of New Haron, 


Tho officers thoes nominated were tinanimowsdy elected, 
The President appointed the following Committee ts nomi- 
tate Officers at the frat session of the next annual meeting : 
Professors Frinois Brown, Torrey, Oortel, 
On motion of ‘Professor Barton the appointment of delegates 
to the Oriental Congress to be held in Copenhagen was referred 
to the Direvtora, with power, 
Qu notion of Professor Toy, Professora R..F. Harper, G. A. 
Twisner, and J. H. Breasted were appointed to represent the 
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Society at the International Congress of Archmologists to meet 
in Catro in April, LOH. 

At twelve o'elook President Lanman delivered his annual 

on “The Aims, the Work, and the Neods of the 
Awerican Oriental Society,” 

At half-past twelve the Society proceeded to the reading of a 
commanication by Dr J, EO Abbott, of Bombay:—Indian 
inscriptions on the fire-temple at Baku,—Remurks by Protes- 
sors Jackson and Lauman. 

At ono o'clock the Society took a recess till half-past two, 


At half-past two the Society met for ite second session, at 
which the reading of papers was continued, 
The following communications were presentod ; 


Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, Ou an Old 
Babylonian letter addressed ‘*to Luslitaroar,” 

exsor Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University, 
On some disguised forms of Sanskrit pode ‘ynttle.’—On the eup- 
sosititious valne of the root raps.—Remarks by Professors 
Ho ‘kine and Lanman, 

tor G. A. Grierson, of Camberley, England, Note on 
Professor Prince's article on English-Rommany Jargon in 
JAOS. xxvnt, 2, Resangre by Professor Hopkins, in summary, 

Professor Paul Haupt, of Jobus Hopkins tealivessiey, A Mae- 
vaheat Talisman. 

Professor KE, W. Hopkins, of Yale University, Vodice Dir- 
eordanco.—Remarks ly Professor Blooustield, 

Profesor A.V, Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, 
Indo-Iranian Notes. 

Professor Christopher Johnston, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Assyrian yandyww ‘to coil’; and xardyw ‘to abound’; 
presented in abstract by Professor Haupt. 

Doetor Michelson, of Ridgeticld, Conn., Some additions to 
the Vodice Concordance, and A Linguistic study of the Vayn 
Purina, with some notes on the Padma aud Bhigavata Puranas, 
—Remarks by Professor Hopkins. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., St. Petersburg, Notes on the 
making of palm-leaf manuscripts in Siam; presented by the 
Secrotary, by tithe, 

Rev. Mr. Wateon, of West New York, The Date of the 
ate Abishua Pentatench Roll; prosented by the Secretary, 
by title. 

"protector Bolling, of the Catholic University of America, 
The Parisistas of the Atharva Veda, edited with # critical com- 
mentary by G. M. Bolling and J. v. Negelein.—Remarks by 
Professor Bloomfield and Professor Bolling, ; 

Profeeer Paul Haupt, of Johue Hopkins University, The 
Biblical phrase “Upon whom my name was called.” 
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Professor Lanman exhibited some of the publications of 
Nirnaya Sagara Press, which may be got from Harrassowitz- 
Leipzig. 

At five o'clock the Society adjourned till Friday morning at 
half-pant nine. 


The Soviety mot on Friday morning at a quarter, of ten 
wolock, in the Lecture Room of the Semitic Astley ay The 
following communicatious were presented; 

Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University, Yahva 
(Yaotin} ax Epithet of Fire; Fire as mediator and avenger.— 
Remarks by Professors Toy, Moory, Hopkins and Lanman, 

Doctor Koenig, of Columbia University, Life of the Holy 
Xenophon; read by the Corresponding Seeretary, bey tithe. 

Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard University, The 
Division of Words in Sanskrit.—Remarks by Dr, Michelson, 
Professors Bloomfield and Hopkins. 

Professor G, A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The Baby- 
lonian Ideogram GUG (Brannow, No, 1309),—Remarks by 
Professor Haupt. 

Professor Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University, Ou 
certain work in continuance of the Vedie Concordance,— 
Romarks by Professors Hopkins and Lanman, 

Dr. Blake, of Jobns Hopkins University, The so-called 
hialfopened syllable in Hebrew; read by the Corresponding 
Secretary, by title. 

Profesor Paul Haupt, of Jolms Hopkins Tniversity, Some 
Assyrian Htymologies. 

Professor A. V.. W. Jackson, of Columbia University, 
Nishapur, the home of Omar Khayyani, 


At twelve the Society took recess till half-past two o'clock, 


The Society resumed ite session at 3 o'clock. Professor Hop- 
kins reported for the Directors that the next annual meeting of 
the Soviety will be held in New York, N. Y., beginning ou 
April 15, TH09. 

The Direotwes further reported that they had appointed Pro- 
fessor Hanns Ocrtel and Professor James R, Jewett editore of 
the Journal for the ensuing year. 

‘The following resolution was unanimously adopted; 

Tho American Oriental Society desires to express ite thanks 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard University, to the 
Colonial Club, and to the Harvard Union, for the courtesies 
whieh they have extended to the Society during thik meeting, 
and to the Committee of Arrangements for the provisions they 
have made for its entertainment. 
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The President appointed Professors Richard Gotthell and A, 
V. Williams Jackson a Committee on Arrangemette for the 
next mectting; also Professors Torrey and Oertel to audit thy 
accounts of the "Preaearer, 

On motion of Professor Jackson the following resolution was 
HoniMonsly adopted : 

The Sooty desires to oxpress to Professor Hopkins und Pro- 
fessor ‘Torrey its sinvere thanks for their admirable services as 
Editors of the Journal for a nimber of years, and to record ite 
thanks io 4 formal manner. . 

On motion of Doctor William TH. Ward, the following reso 
lation was tianlmonily adoytmnd : 

Reatlyed, That-we most gratefully recognize the faithful anil 
assiduous Iabors of Professor EK. Washburn Lopkins as Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American Oriental Society for the 
last twelve years. The thanks of the Society are hereby pre- 
tented to Professor Hopkins for lis many avceptable servives 
in our behalf. 

At ten micutes after three the reading of communications 
wie rwaumed. The following papurs were presented: 

Professor B. G. Lyon, of Harvard University, The Harvard 
Expedition to Samaria. 

Profesor W. Max Miller, of Philadelphia, Some manners 
and costumis of Western Asin according to new Egyptian 
sources (ilnstratod). . 

Mrs, 3. 1B. Soott, of Philudelphia, The Harvest Festivals. of 
the Land Dyaks.—Remarks by Prefessors Toy and Bloomfield, 

Dr, W. TL Ward, of New York, Tho Origin of the Valweh 
Worship. 

Professor ©, C, Torrey, of Yale University, Concerning 
*Tluram-ahi,”? the Phoenician craftemat, 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, On the 
Babylonian Origin of Plato's Myatio Number. 

_ At half-past five the Society adjourned to meet in New York, 
. April 15, 1004, 
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List or Mewnena:; 


Reviern, Peravany, 10. 


The oemtber placed after tie address indlintes the yrar of election, 


— = 


I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 


‘M. Ancvsrn Basrn, Membre: de ("Inatitut, Paris, France. (Roe Garan- 
mire, 10.) 1805, 

Dr. Rauuatensa Goran Ruanpancan, C.1,E., Dekkean Coll, Poona, India 
1887. 

Jdaurs: Binores, BLD, 22: Seton Place, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1200. 

Prot,'T, W. Tirve Davins, Harboro' Grange, Ashtonon-Morecy, England. 
1907. 

Prof. Berrucw Tenecece, University of Jena, Germany. 1878: 

Prof. Faroe Dnurrzscu, University of Berlin, Germany. 1893. 

‘Prof.Apourn Eumayn, Steglitz, Friedrich Str. 10/11, Barlin, Germany. 
1, 

Prof. Riawaso Gaaue, University of Tubingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str, 
fa) 1002. 

Prof. Kan. F..Gecovrs, University of Marburg, Germuny. 106. 

Prot, M. J. me Goce, University of Leyden, Netherlands, (Vilet 15.) 
Laas. 
Prof. Invax Gotnemmn, vil Holli-Utera 4, Budmpest, Homgary, 106. 
Geowck A. Gerensox, O.LE, TDhitt, LOS. (retired), Bathiarnham, 
— Camborley, Surrey, England. Corporate Member, 1800; Hon,, 1005. 
Piel. lonazio Guia, University of Rome, Italy, (Vin Botteghe Oseure, 
24.) 1893, 

Prof. Hesnmax Kenn, 45 Willem Barentz-Straot, Utrecht, Nethorlanda, 
Laps, 

Prof. Atrnen Linwid, University of Pragne, Bohemia. (Kimigtiche 
Weinhirge, Krameriueguase 40.) 1898. 

Prof. Gaston Masireso, Collige do France, Paris, France, (Avenue de 
Vthservataire, 24.) 1808. 

Prof. Envaan Mevex, University of Berlin, Germany, Grode-Diehtor- 
felde, Monnment Sir.) 1008. 

Prof, Turonon Noriocen, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbe 
gmese 16.) i578. . 

Prof. Rovamn Sactav, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormeer Str, 
12, W.) R87. 

Exurme Sexaur, Membre de "Institut do France, 13 Rue Francois, Parie 
France. LOOK, 
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Prot Anonmacn-H) Saver, University of Oxford, Englaml. Leys. 

Prof. Joie Wrouacses, University of Gottingen, Germany, (Weber 
Str. tia.) -Lo02: . 
Prof. Eaxat Wierotscn, Unireraity of Lelpeig, Germany. (Universitdta 
‘Str 15.) 1800 (Total, 28.) 


il. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
name taped) (ith) * ahh Chime it MiPe tele, 


Rev. De. Jcerm Eowatos Annorr, Tardes, Bombay, India. 1000. 

Dr. Crave Antes, 21 North Brom Bt, Philadelphia, Pa, Tes, 

FP. Sroaoes Ares, 240 Central St., Springfield, Mowe. Lui, 

Mite May Atron Acoes, Willlametown, Mass L000 

Rava W. Awa, 1416 Smith Penn Sq. Pliilastetphia, Pa. 1000 

Pref Wiis FR. Aknoip, Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Masa, 
Laue, 

De Rasim Asazaws (Veale Univ,), 970 Elin Si., New Hevesi, Conn. 
1904. 

Rov, Fowamp FE. Arnixsox, (4 Brattle St.. Cambridge, Mas. TRO4. 

Prof. d, Cenex Aven (P. EQ Divinity School), 6000 Woodlawn Ave. 
Pilludelphie, Pe, 1007, 

Miss Attce M Hacos, $51 Orange §1,, New Haven, Comm 1007. 

Hon. Sturon E. Barowim, LD. 44 Wall St. New Haven, Conn: 1508: 

Prof, Leltoy Cam Hanne, Princeton, N. st 1003, 

Prof. Grousr A Bamrow, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawt, Pa. 1883. 

Pref, 1. W. Barre, 222 East Lith St., New York. 1894. 

Prof. Hattax PF. Beacn (Yilé Unir.), 340 Willow St, New Elaven, 
Conn  Esos, 

Prof. Witt. J. Beecomn, 1D, Theologica! Seminary, Anburn, N.Y. 
Loa, 

Haron EL Besnen, Jokes Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Ipi. 

Rev. Joacen F, Beso, Port Richmond, S 1, 8. ¥. 18an. 

Prof; Gime A emer, Colgute University, Hamiltm, X, ¥. 1607. 

Prof, Juries ‘A. Bewes (Uniin Theologlea!l Sem), TM) Pork Ave, New 
York, N.Y. $07, 

Dr WikkLAM Srirmom Banow, 00 Beacon St, Boston, Mase. 1804, 

Prof; Jonn Brxxgr, Borkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn, 1887, 

Gomer F. Brack, Pht, Lenex Library, Fifth Ave. and T0th &t, New 
York, N, ¥. 1007. 

Dr. Fiase Rixdooto BLane (Jotne Hopkine Univ.), Dixon Park, Mt 
Washington, Md. 1900. 

iter, Patar Bhaxc, John Hopkins University, Baltiniore, Md, 1807. 

Ber. Dav Biacsrets, Edveations! Aliisnes, 107 Fast Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 1891. 

Tr. Foenemce J. Bitss, Protest. Syrian College, Boirnt, Syria. 

Poaxcee BK. Btancerr, General Theological Beminary, Cheleea Square, 
New York, 8, ¥. 1000. 
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Prof. Cann Avovet Buomanen, Augustana College and Theol. Seminary, 
Hock ‘Istand, Ul). 1900. 

Prot. Macuice Hicospiety, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1551, 

Dr. Auraen Bonueenets, Le Rivage pres Chambésy, Switzerland, 1897, 

De. Geoser M, Bows (Catholic Univ. of America}, WN) M St. 
Washington, D.C. 1B. 

Prof. Rexwany Beaswererren, ‘Villenstr. 14, Lueerne, Switaerland. 
‘1ihas, 

Prof, .auce Texny Bueasren, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Isat, 

Pf, Caras. A, Beiuoa (Union Theologien! Sem), 700 Park Ave, New 
York, XV. is7tl. 

Prof, 0, A. Reoom Brocewert, Mettill Cniversity, Montreal, Canada. 
lone, 

Dr. Paty Badewtas, 73 Rurdett Ave,, Westoliff-on-See, England. 1909. 

Pree Foaxom Haown (Usiow Theslogien] Sem), 700 Park Ave, New 
York, Ni Y. 1ss1,. 

Prof, Cant, Damtina Brox, University of Chicago, Ghicage, Tl. 1492. 

Haswonn HH. Bees, Division Sup't. Schools, Alonso, Cavite Provinces, 
Philippine Islands. L008. 

Prof. Howar (Cnosor Brrten, Mrinceton (University, Princeton, S. -!. 
Tihs, 

Rey. Joun Caascrncas, Kingsbridge, New York, N.Y. 1806. 

Rey, Srseox J, Cann, 1527 Church St. Frankford, Philodelphia, Pa. 
180. 

Pree Fuaxxiom Canres, care Hon, FP. J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conti. 
1873. 

Der. Part Canva, La Salle, [lincis. 1807. 

Dr, L. M. Casaxowrce, U, 8. National Museum, Washington, D.C. 13803, 

Mise Eva Cuanatso, Weneuway Chambers, Roston, Muss. 1553. 

Pr, FD. Quem, Trinity Church, Boston, Muss, LANL, 

Watrun E, Crane, 37 Walker St., Cambridge, Mea. 

Poof, -Aiunmear T. Cray (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 415 South Mth St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. MHI. 

Rev, th. Hever N, Com, 25 Kast 22d §t., New York, N.Y, 1874. 

*Atevinmen Buren Cocnmax, Yonkers, X.Y. 108. 

* Geotie Werden: Cones, (2 Fort Greeie Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 188% 

Prof. Herwaxe Couurrz,, dohne Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1887. 

Mise Kugacera 8. (uptom, 21 Park St Easthampton, Mmws, LAD 

( Evewerr Goxakr, core of W. W. Price, Dalton Station, TIL 106, 
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Austin, Texas. 1885. 
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Socmrres, Lotanivs, to Wm Tie PoMcarioxs Of THE AMERICAN 
OMESTAL Soviery ANE BEST BY WAr oF Oprt, EXOUuANcr 
i Sn Ase 
1, AMERICA. 
BosTox, Masa; American Academy of Arte anil Sciences 
Comade, Inn: Fiekl Museum of Natural History. 
New Your: American Geographical Society. 
Prmamarnia, Pa: American Philosophical Soriety. 
Free Museum of Selence and Art, Univ. of Penna. 
Wasmsgrox, D. ©.: Smithaimion Institution. 
Bureay of Amerionn Ethnology. 
Woacrnren, Maas.: American Antiqnarian. Society, 


IL EDROPE. 


Averaia, Vrewwa:: Kaiseriiche Akadomio der Wieeenschatten, 
Anthropologische Gesellechaft. 
Poaove: Kinigloh Bihmischo Gesellschaft der Wisasensehafien. 
DexmMank, Icktanp, Revksavie: University: Library. 
Foaxcy, Fauts: Socitté: Asintique. | fue de Seine, Polaie de | Tmatitut.) 
Ribliothtque Nathanale. 
Must* Guimet (Arenue du Troondéro, ) 
Académie dee Inscriptions ¢t Bellese-Lettres. 
Feole des Langues Orientales Vivuntes; (Rue de Lille, 2.) 
Grauany, Beotin: Kenigtch Prvvsieche Akademio der Wissenschaften. 
Konighchn Bibliothel, 
Seminur fiir Orientalisehe Sprachon. (Am Zeng. 
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‘Gorrprcex: Konigticho Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Hants: Bildiothek der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesell- 
echaft. (¥riedrichatr. 50.) 
Tarrzii: Kiniglich Sichvische Geeellechaft der Wissenschaften. 
isipsiger Semitiativche Stadien. (J, ©. Hinrichs.) 
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Revue Biblique, care of M. J. Lagrange, Jerusalem. 
Ab Machriy, Université St Joseph, Reirut, Syrin 
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TV, AFRICA. 
Kore, Came: ‘Whe Rhedivial Library, 


¥. EQATORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS, 


The Tndian Anthqary (Edueation Seviety's Press, Bambay, India), 

Wiener Zelisehrift fie dit Kim des Morgenlandes foare of Alfrol 
‘Hilder, Rothenthoarm-etr, Li, Viewna, Anwatria), 

Zetteohrift tite werglelthomde Sprachforschong (care of Prof. E. Kuba, 3 
Hess Stz,, Munich, Bavaria). 

Hevne de I"Historie ies Religions (care of M. Jeon Reville, cher Mo EL 
Leronx, 24 roo Bonaparte, Poris, Franco). 

Seitechrift fiir din alltestamenti(che Wiseenechaft ooore of Prof, D. Rael 
Marti, Marienstr, 25, Bers, Switzerlanit), 

Beatrige mr Asyriclogie wml semithchen Sprachwisnennchaft. (0. C. 

 Miuniechrecho Buchhandlung, Leiprig, Germany.) 

Crintalicche Bitliographir (core of Prof. Loci Selene, 18 Degerer 
Str, Munich, Bavaria). 

The Ametioun Antiquarian off Oriental Journal, 408 Enst STth St, 
Chinga, I, 

Amvriqgn Journal of Archanclogy, 06 Sparks St, Couubritge, Mass 

Trunwactiine of the American Philological Assorlation (care af Prof. 
‘FG, Moose, Trintiy College. Hartiord, Conn.) 

Le Monde Oriental jeare of Profs he F. uhanesun, Opdula, Sweden}, 


Vi. LIBRARIES. 


The Eilltine reqiest the Librarians of any lustltutiet or Libraries, nat 
wentiioe) above, to whieh thie Junrnal may reptilacly comm, bo notify 
them of the foot, 11 ie the intention of the Editors to print @ That, os 
complete aa may be, of regular mobecribers for the .vrnal or of reeipionts 
Aherenf, The fod boom tig is the beginning vf ates a thet, 


Andover Theological Seminary, 
Betton Mublic Library. 
Rirown Oniversity Library. 
‘Puffalé Socinty of Natural Srignees, Library Building, Buitalo, X. ¥, 
Uhionge University Library, 
Columbia University Library. 
Cornell University Library 
Marvard Sanskrit (is Room Library, 
Harvard Sowitir CloosHeom Library. 
Harvard University Library, 
Nebraska University Library. 
New Tork Public Library. 
Vale University Library. 
Recreestrs; 310) (Members) + Tl (Gitte and Exchanges; + 
(Libraries) = 4003, 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 





With Amendments of Apri, tas. 





CONSTITUTION, 

AnruceS, This Society sbail'be oolled the Auxurcan GnmmwraL Socierr, 

Awricur Ul, The abjects contemplate! by this Society ahall be:-— 

1_ The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, a= well ge the encouragement of researecles of any aort ly 
which the knowledge of the East may he promoted. 

1 The cultivation of a tavte for orimtal tudies in this country. 

ri The publication of memoirs, translations, vocalularies, amd other 
communications, preaetite! Lo tle Seelety, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before mentioned ‘ab jnete, 

4. The colloetion of a brary and cabinet, 

Antec, 171, Thesmembers af thie Society ahall be distinguished aa 
corporate and honorary. 

‘Aurtote TV, All candidates for membership must be proposed hy the 
Directors, at some «tated menting of the Society, and no person shall be 
tleetel a member af either alase without reeriving the voles of aa many aa 
Uires-fourths of all the members present of the meeting. 

Ammons V2 The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vier Presidinia, o Corresponding Secretary, =» Hecording Secretary, 
4 Seeretary of the Seethim for the Historical Study of Religions, » 
Treasurer, o Lihrarian, anil seven Directors, why shall be stoually elected 
try ballot, at the anoual meeting. 

Aericee Vi The President pol Vice Presidents shall perform tha 
eHetomary duties of ettel officers, and shall be ce-o/firio taembere af the 
Hoon! of Dteetore, 

Asticne VIL The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian «hall be 
erofficio members of the Board af Dirvctora,; and shall perform their 
retpeetive duthes under the superintendence of said Bond. 

Aermie VOT Jt shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regn- 
fate the financial concerns of the Society, bo euperintend its publleationa, 
to carry Into effect the resolutions and orters of the Society, and to 
exercise « general supervision over ite affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular aieeting shall be a quorum for doing business 

Amrik TX. Aw Annual meeting of the Society ahall be held during 
Raster week, the days und place of the meeting to be determined by tho 
Dircetars, sald meeting fo he Held in Massachusetts at fenet onee in three 


Vol, xxix.] Conitution and By-Laws, 2th 


years. One or more other meetings, af the discretion of the Directors, 
may ales be held each year at euch place anil time as the Directors shall 

Apricne X, There shall he a special Seetion of the Society, devoted to 
the historical wtudy of religions, to which section others than members of 
ihe American Oriental Socivty may be elected in the sama manner wa ie 

! in Article 1V. 

Anticcn XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by « vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
antual meting 


BY-LAWS, 


1 The Corresponting Seerelary shall coniuet the correspondence of 
Lhe Society, and Lb shall be lis duty to keep, in & book provided for the 
purpos:, a copy of his letters; and he shal) notify the meetings in ouch 
naomter ag the President or the Bound of Tirectora shall direct, 

I, ‘The Recording Seeretury shall keep « record af the proceedings of 
the Soeiet¥ in a hook provided for the purpuene. 

IU. e. The Treasurer whol] Gave charge of the funds of the Society; 
and hia investments, deposits, aml payments shall be made under the 
wiprrintendence of the Bound of Directors, At each annual treeting: tre 
shall report the state of the finances, with u brief summary of the reeeipte 
and payments of the previous year, 

HY. 6b After December 31, 1806, the fiscal your of the Society shall 
cormeepand with the calendar year. 

IL e, At-eaech annual boxiness mecting in Easter week, the Presidint 
shall appoint an auditing committer of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasarer lives—to examine the Treasurer's 
necounts anil vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society's prop 
erty, and to-eee that the funds called for by his halomees are in hia hands 
The Qommittes alal] perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Veor’s duy succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Socety at the next annim! bokiness meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his aequitianee by a 
orrtificate to that effect, which shall be tecorded in the Treasurer's book, 
aml poblishet in the Proceedings. 

TV... The Librarian shall keep a eutelogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the dovors, if they are presevted, and ahall ot 
rich anita) meeting take w report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, andi shal) be farther guided in the discharge of his 
diithes by such rules a9 the Directors whall preseribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and al) manuseripts deposited 
by authors for publicution, or for other purposes, shall bo at the disposal 
of the Hoard of Directors, unices notice to the contrary js given to the 
Fulitore at the time of presentation, 

‘VIL Each corporate member chal! pag inte the treawury of the Society 
ati annual assmement of five dollars: hut a donation at ang one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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Til... Corporate and Honorary members ahall be entitled toa copy of 
all the presbsFicmtionse (yf thts Siete lester) itoring thwede tier leerohiipy. atl 


whall wlio have the privilagy of tubing. copy of those previensly. pub- 


Tished, 0 far wethe Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
Prive. 

VIL Candidates for membership who hore been elected fy the 
Sociaty shall qualify as members by payment of ihe first anuital sesene 
ment within ond month from the time whim motion of inch election is 
wailed ta thom A fallin) oo to qualify shall be.comstrued aaa refusal 
te becume a member, 1 any corporate trenber shall for two years fail 
to pay his useimamenta, bis nome may, at the discretion of the Directers, 
be dropped from the tint of members uf the Society, 

IX Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Relizions 
hal) pay inte the treasnry of the Society an annial aeesment of two 
dollars; aml they shall be entitled tu a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

=. Six membera shall form a quorum for doing business, and ‘three 
Vo adjourn, 


SUPPLEMESTARY BY-LAWS. 
I. Fou tue Lomanr. 

1. ‘The Cibrary aball be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Socletr, of suvh Litnes ae the Library of Yale College, with which it de 
Hloposlted. shall be oper for a winiilar purpose; further, to such pursons 
ae phnil receive the permiseion of Lhe Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Amilatant Librarian of Yale College. 

= Any member chal! be allowed to draw books from ihe Library apo 
the following conditions: be whall give bie receipt for them to thu 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Lilmary may 
wufter from their loss or injury, the amount of asid detriment to he 
Uelermingl ly the Librsrtan, with the assivtanice of tha President, or af 
a Viee President; ani he shall return them within « time not exeeedting 
there monthe from that of their reception, unlesi by apecial agreement 

with the Librarian this werm shall be extended. 

3, Persone not members may ales, on eperial groumds, and at the 
diseretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society's books, 
upon dupoilting with the Librarian & muifficient security that they shall 
he duly returned in good condition, or their loss or dumage fully cone 
Porrentert 


Until further notiee the 
Publications of the American Oriental Society 
will be sold as. follows: 


[. Mémbers of the Soctery receive the eurront number of the 
Souiety’s Journal free of charge, 
‘oe those whe are Hot members of the Soeiety the price of 
the eurrent volume ia «ix dollars, carriage to be paid by the 
urcbarer. 
$. The back volumes of the Journal will be sold scparately as 
follows: 


*Vol 1 CiS48-14). BS Val; XVI CESMH-~TSM), 3 
ye sath; Sa Vol, XVID isb@ 4 
Val, LT is al . 0 Vol. XVIMI (1807), —.-..... 6 
Vol, TV (iS%3-184) i Vol XIX (18@8),......-. 4 
Vol, -¥ cisG5-t856) ..... 5 Fev, XX 11800), 6 
*Vol ViCisin... —. Vol, XXT (1900)... ee 6 
Vol, Vil cise... » < Vol, XXII (#01)... eo 
Vol, VEL iséay 8 Vol. XEXUIM (1002)... ..-.... 6 
Vok UX ¢t8Tih.....-— 8 Vol, “XXTV (1008)... 22... 6 
Vol. SN is72-rsan te & Val MEV 41908) |. w nnnss 6 
Val. XT (1883-1885) == <8 Vol. XXXVI; 1H05). —elC«d 
if ie o>). -) | " Vol. XXVIT 80M “ 
Val, XIU (184)... .......... ia) Vol XXVITGHOT), sg. s 6 
Vol. XIV (180)... Val. XXEX (1008-1908). 0G 
OO ee | rn “i 


Oily a rete [elie ete ber Of elutes F atl VE ean be salt soparatety, 


4. To members back numbers of the Journal will be sold at a 
discount of 25 per cent. A discount of 20 per cent. will he 
allowed to public libraries and to the libraries of educational 
itestitutivnes. 

5. A limited umber of completo seta (vol. F-vol. X XTX) will 
be sold at the price of $175. carriage to be paid by the pur- 
chaser, 

8. The following separate prints are for sale: 


fi. G. 0, Dwight. Catalogue of works in the shisiomnier language 


A sheets seventeenth century .. ia = ere Set ot 
N. Khanikot?, Book of the Balance of Wisdom. Beceem eee 
Burgess, Sfirya-Siddhanta ..- 8.00 
Pawpati, plant an the language of the Oypaien it ia the Turkish sas 
TEAS ire ad ovr oe eee 600 
* va- Ye a EE = 
Avery's Sanskrit Verb- i =anemwisecaniban OO 
Whitney's Index Verhorum to the Atharva-Ved sassditis pian 
Tho samo on tree pepet Momeasstshaisicfencsem OND 
Hopkcins’s Positinn the Ruling Caste. thceoembaaeessesse Oe 
> rel Reem Uv L-Brahmaya 2... iancwecbasnde aD 
’ H | Vedic rosy FEISS Pees = 250 
‘ Kiogika-Sitea of the nests gente (a 8,00 
The Whitney Memorial voluine....-- Se 


All communigations concerning the Library should he 
—wbkdressed to Tass wena Phelps Hall, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


hhy § Noticus. 


TO OONTHIUUTORS, 
Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will he 


forwarded to the author, A larger number will be furnished at 
evst. 





HENERAL NOTION, 


1, Members are requested to give immediate notive of changes 
of addross to the Treasurer, Prof, Frederick Welle William, 
135 Whitiey avenue, New Haven, Com, 

2. Ibis urgently requested that gifts and exebanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale University, 
New Haven, Counectiont, U. 5. America, 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society's pub- 
Heations, see the poxt foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof, 
James Richard Jewett, University of Chicago, Chieayo, Ill, or 
Pref. Hanns Ovrtel, Yalu University, New Haven, Con. 





OONCERNISG MEMBERS. 


It is not necessary for any one Ww be a professed Orientalist in 


order to beoome a member of the Society. All peraotix—mon or 


women—who are in kympathy with thy objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it thuir help, 
This help may be rendered by the paywent of the antiual assess 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to ite 
Journal, or in allof these ways. Persons desiring te become 
membors are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
ie given above. Members receive the Journal free, ‘The 
annual ussesement ie 86, Tho fee for Life-Memborship ix 874. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religions may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for thie 
purpose. The annal assessment is $2; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section, 











